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THE ATLANTIC PACT AND INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


GRAYSON Kirk 


I 


Current discussion about the Atlantic Pact has given a new emphasis 
and importance to an old controversy. Ever since the creation of the 
League of Nations men have disputed bitterly about the relationship of 
lesser groupings of states to an over-all organization. The view of Presi- 


dent Wilson and many of his supporters was that the two were directly 
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opposed to each other. It was argued that such limited security organiza- 
tions were, in effect, alliances, that they would produce counter-alliances, 
a revival of the “balance of power,” and the destruction of an organization 
dedicated to the principle of world-wide “collective” security. 

But while this view of stern disapproval officially prevailed in the draft- 
ing of the Covenant (except for the brief reference to “regional under- 
standings” in Article 21) it did not at any time pass without challenge. 
Acute discontent soon arose in states, such as France, who felt that the 
League — with its lack of universality of great-power membership and its 
feeble provisions for military sanctions — could not be sufficiently effective 
to be regarded as the only necessary adjunct to their national military es- 
tablishments. As a result, they made strenuous efforts to get their views 
officially adopted through such supplementary agreements as the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. This effort failed and they turned their backs 
upon the official League principle and began to conclude limited mutual 
assistance pacts. In so doing, it was their argument that, far from weakening 
the League structure, these subordinate arrangements really would be a 
source of strength because they would bind together groups of states which 
had specific security interests in common. Such pacts, they insisted, thus 
would provide the over-all League with a sound underpinning of limited 
military obligations to reenforce the obligations of Articles 10 and 16. 

There is no need here to recount the development of these pacts. Some, 
like Locarno and the Little Entente, were definitely regional. Others like 


Grayson Kirk, Director of the Institute for European Studies at Columbia University, 
formerly served with the United States Department of State and was a member of the 
secretariat at the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations and the San Francisco Conference. 
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the Franco-Czech and the Franco-Soviet pacts were regional only in a mug ) 
broader sense. But, whatever their precise basis or scope, the network ¢f | 
these pacts expanded steadily to meet specific security needs wheneye | 
and wherever they developed. And as the League failed to meet effectively 
the crises which confronted it, emphasis in security planning naturally 
shifted away from Geneva to an increased reliance on these more limited 
group agreements. As the crisis of the second world war approached, the 
nations paid little attention to the League and relied exclusively on their 
pacts of limited obligation. Indeed, the history of the inter-war period now 
was interpreted by many to indicate that the principle of universal security 
obligation was either fundamentally unsound or hopelessly premature. In 





1935, for example, Sir Austen Chamberlain made the judgment that i 


. . I do not think that we shall find the kind of security that we 
need . . . in guarantees which are equally binding for every war, 
wherever, however, on what subject whatsoever it may arise. For obli- 


gations so widely spread, so universal, and yet requiring — potentially | 


at least — such immense sacrifices from the nations which undertake | 
them are, I think, beyond the strength of humanity and call for sacri- 


fices that the peoples of the world will not make until the whole out- ) 


look of the world has changed. I, therefore, incline . . . to those 
regional agreements which concentrate the obligations of each country 
more narrowly in an area where it at once feels that no disturbance of 
the peace can take place without its own security being in danger.’ 


With this background, it is not surprising that some of the more influen- 
tial framers of the United Nations Charter should have taken a more gen- 
erous view of regional arrangements in relation to the new system. Al- 
though certain of the League Covenant deficiencies were being remedied 
— in that the new organization would have universal great-power member- 
ship and, presumably, a much stronger sanctions enforcement system — 
still it was felt that subordinate security pacts could be made to harmonize 
fully with the general obligations of the Charter. And the Charter-makers 
did not limit themselves to a mere toleration of these regional associations; 
they believed that these groupings would be able to contribute positively 
to the new system in two ways. First, these regional associations might be 
able to settle local disputes simply and quietly without disturbing the 
Security Council. Second, they might become useful instruments for local 
enforcement of Security Council decisions. Finally, and irrespective of such 
possible contributions to the new order, a place had to be found for regional 
associations within the Charter framework because the development of 
the inter-American system had reached such a point that neither the United 
States nor the Latin American states were prepared to ignore it. 


1 Maurice Bourquin, ed., Collective Security, Paris, 1936, p. 36. 
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1amuch) The knotty problem, of course, was the scope of autonomy to be pos- 
work of | sessed by these regional arrangements. If they were to have powers of 
henever | action independent of Security Council authorization, they might disrupt 
‘ectively the whole enforcement system. On the other hand, it was not possible, for 
laturally | political reasons, to regard them exclusively as enforcement agencies under 
limited | the direction of the Security Council. Such action might be completely 
hed, the paralyzed by the veto in that body. The compromise was found in the 
on their provisions of Articles 52 and 53 and especially in Article 51 which gave 
iod now | Charter blessing to the principle of collective self-defense in the event of 
security | an armed attack. 
ture, In The parallelism between developments after 1919 and after 1945 is strik- 
| ing. Now, as then, but for different reasons, the over-all organization has 
failed to develop the strength and prestige which its makers had antici- 
that we ted. Now, as then, and for the same reasons, member states have turned 
lip to more limited international security associations to supplement their own 


or obli- 
entially | national strength. As before, those who enter into such associations pro- 














Jertake | claim that these new arrangements are supplementary, and in no way an- 
; sacni- tagonistic, to the broader United Nations obligations. A Rip Van Winkle 
a _ of the early twenties might now rub his eyes, remark, “This is where I came 
country | im,” and reach again for his trusty flagon. 
ince of | __If this observation about historical parallelism is true, then it is important 
ger. to make a critical examination of present trends, the arguments that are 
boit being used to support them, and the direction in which they may lead us. 
e gen- Otherwise, in view of what happened before, we would be guilty of crimi- 
ye nal negligence. It may not be possible to do anything about the direction 
redied } of the trends, but at least we ought to try to estimate them as best we can, 
mber. | °ve® though our only conclusion might be that we can do no better than 
seit to join our ancient friend’s party in the Catskills. 
aint The following attempt at analysis is directed rather specifically to the 
bres Atlantic Pact because it represents by all odds the most significant develop- 
tions, | Ment to date in the direction of regional associations. It points up clearly 
tively ) and sharply the issues involved, and the stakes as well. Following our 
ht be democratic tradition, the agreed text of the pact has now (at the time of 
1 the writing) been submitted to public scrutiny. To undertake this task candidly 
local and in full consciousness of the need to evaluate the pact in terms of its 
ier contribution to national security and international peace, is an obligation 
ional incumbent on all responsible citizens. 
nt of 
nited II 


The arguments now being used in favor of the pact run somewhat as 
follows: The Soviet abuse of the veto has so hamstrung the Security Coun- 
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cil that the whole United Nations security system remains undeveloped, 
Article 43 is a dead letter. Behind the wall of secrecy which hides the ae. 


tivities of the Military Staff Committee there is heard the occasional thun. | 


der of violent argument followed, apparently, by prolonged siestas of re. 
cuperation. Efforts at arms regulation have been frustrated by the atomic 
energy impasse and by the insistence of the United States and many other 
powers that security enforcement arrangements must precede arms limita. 
tion and regulation. (What a wry satisfaction the French must feel at this 
particular American and British volte-face!) 

Meanwhile the general political climate worsens steadily. With the peace 
of the last war not yet concluded, the dangers of a new and more terrible 
war assail a frightened mankind on every hand. In such a parlous situation, 
when the exhausted nations of western Europe live in the darkening 
shadow of Soviet expansionism, they have a desperate need for external 
security support — in the form of the Atlantic Pact. With it, the »y will take 
heart again, shake off their fears, and renew their strength. At last, they 
are to have a formal and tangible assurance that the United States will not 
again watch on the side-lines, cheering them on while they grapple in 
mortal combat with a new aggressor, and only enter the fray when it is 
quite clear that they cannot win alone. 

Viewed in this way, the pact is a natural and logical supplement to the 
economic aid being provided to the western European states by the Mar- 
shall Plan. Thus the State Department has observed that 


People are reluctant to make the strenuous effort and personal sacri- 
fice required for successful economic recovery when they fear that 
their land will be overrun by alien armies and the fruits of their toil 
taken from them. . . . If world recovery is to progress, the sense of 
security must be restored. Since the threat of armed aggression is at 
the root of insecurity, collective action which will enable free nations 
to confront a potential aggressor with preponderant power, together 
with economic recovery and political stability, provides the only satis- 
factory antidote to fear.? 


This first argument — that the pact will strengthen western European 
morale — is followed by a second which is equally significant. This is the 
view that the formal association of the United States with these countries 
in a mutual assistance commitment will halt Soviet westward expansion 
permanently. Such a conclusion rests on the assumption that as long as 
there is any uncertainty about American policy toward western Europe, 
the Soviet leaders might be willing to risk an aggressive coup in the direc- 
tion of the Atlantic, in the belief that the United States, presented with a 


2 United States State Department, “Collective fairs Outlines 19, Department Publication 3377, 
Security in the North Atlantic Area,” Foreign Af- January, 1949, p. 2. 
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sudden fait accompli, would make the best of it and not resort to retaliatory 
action. And, even if the United States did act, the Soviet decision-makers 
might feel that they would be better situated to fight with us on terms 
which would deny us the use of western Europe. On the other hand, if our 

licy is made perfectly clear, no such assumptions could be made and no 
such risks would be taken. As President Truman has said, “If we can make 
it sufficiently clear, in advance, that any armed attack affecting our national 
security would be met with overwhelming force, the armed attack might 
never occur.”® 

Parenthetically, this argument seems to derive from the apparent paral- 
lelism between Soviet expansionism and that of Germany in the last two 
wars, namely, that the German leaders would never have undertaken the 
war if they had been certain that the United States would have entered 
the war against them at the outset. Thus, Senator Vandenberg commented 
recently in a Senate discussion, 


. in my opinion the mere formal recognition of this community of 
interest in the event of an armed attack upon the Atlantic community 

_ would be an infinite assurance against World War III, because 
in my opinion if the Kaiser in World War I or the Fuehrer in World 
War II had been on notice that an armed attack against any of these 
friendly nations with whom we associate ourselves would be con- 
sidered a cause even for us to consider and study and determine 
whether or not we would enter into the common defense, that would 
have stopped both of those wars before they occurred.* 


According to this view, the removal of any possible Russian uncertainty 
about American policy gradually will lead to better mutual relations be- 
tween the two superpowers. Being unwilling to bring on a major war with 
us, Russia will accept her “containment,” will give up any hope of reaching 
the Atlantic, and will eventually settle down into a more cooperative frame 
of mind. Tension and suspicion will subside, and, little by little, the United 
Nations security system can begin to function in accordance with original 
plans. 

Also, it is argued that the Atlantic Pact not only is strictly within the 
framework of the United Nations — being authorized by Articles 51, 52 
and 53 — but its creation will be a source of considerable support to the 
United Nations.® In the words of the State Department White Paper, 


The Atlantic Pact is a collective self-defense arrangement among 
countries of the North Atlantic area who, while banding together to 


8 As cited by Secretary Acheson in a radio the principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
broadcast, March 18, 1949. tions” and Article I is virtually identical with the 
4 New York Times, February 15, 1949. phraseology of Article II, paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
5 The pact begins with a preamble in which the the Charter. 
parties “reaffirm their faith in the purposes and 
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resist armed attack against any one of them, specifically reaffirm their 
obligations under the Charter to settle their disputes with any nations 
solely by peaceful means. It is aimed at coordinating the exercise of 
the right of self-defense specifically recognized in Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. It is designed, therefore, to fit precisely into 
the framework of the United Nations and to assure practical efforts 
for maintaining peace and security in harmony with the Charter.® 


Thus, the point is made quite clear that the pact in no way lessens the gen- 


a 





eral Charter obligations of the Atlantic states; it merely supplements them 
with respect to the area involved. In other words, the official view is that | 
the pact will strengthen western Europe, improve morale, stop Russian | 
expansion westward, and provide a powerful source of support for the 


future development of the United Nations. If it will do all this, it is clearly | 


a most remarkable document. 


Ill 


It is quite possible that all these results may be achieved. If there were 
not some prospect of such significant success, the proposals could not have 


aroused the enthusiasm of hard-headed and experienced statesmen in the / 


countries concerned. There are risks involved both in having a pact and in 
not having one. But statesmanship always involves risk-taking, and the 
statesman who is wary of his public necessarily will talk much of the pos- 
sible advantages of a proposed course of action and less of the risks and 
dangers involved. Usually, the public can depend on the opposition party 
to perform the latter function, but when the principle of bi-partisanship 
is maintained, this source of criticism is apt to be somewhat muffled, and 
the public is presented with a policy whose virtues are extolled and whose 
dangers are glossed over with a delicate touch. 

It is indeed a striking commentary on the changed position of the United 
States in the world that the Atlantic Pact thus far has met with so little 
downright opposition. Here is a proposal that will obligate the United 
States to give, to some degree, a security guarantee to those European states 
that traditionally have been the chief objects of American isolationist 
suspicion and hostility. Did the isolationism of Borah and Lodge and Hiram 


Johnson die with these men? Have the once-powerful newspapers whose | 


stock in trade was isolationism lost their influence? Merely to raise these 
questions, is to suggest that there may be a latent, but nonetheless power- 
ful, reaction of opposition which has not yet appeared. Even if it does not 
appear until after the pact is signed, sealed and ratified, it may still be 
lurking in the background, and it may appear at some future time with 


6 United States Department of State, The North Atlantic Pact, Publication 3462. General 
Foreign Policy Series 7, p. 5. 
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shattering results. The present calm acceptance of an alliance with western 
Europe might be more deceptive than real. If so, it is the part of wisdom to 
examine the prospects critically and dispassionately at the present time, 
for the harm would be incalculable if the United States were to enter into 
obligations which it might not later be able to carry out as other countries 
had believed it would. 

Thus a first caveat applies to the assumption that our traditional isola- 
tionism is now dead. A second one is, perhaps, in order: this is that one 
may have serious reservations about the wisdom of an Atlantic Fact with- 
out being an isolationist, a communist, or even a communist-sympathizer. 
(The present writer quite obviously belongs to none of these categories.) 
It would be unfortunate if honest discussion of the pact were to be hindered 
by a public assumption that criticism necessarily emanated from persons 
or groups with special ideological interests to defend. The only yardstick 
by which this — or any other foreign policy proposal — should be judged 
is that of its prospective contribution to the security of the United States 
and the peace of the world. 

With this criterion in mind, an examination of the pact’s prospects can 
usefully be undertaken by asking, and attempting to answer, a few basic 
questions. These are: 1) Will the pact actually strengthen western Europe 
and free these peoples from their present fears? 2) Will the pact tend to 
bring about a basic improvement in United States-Soviet relations? 3) Will 
the pact strengthen the United Nations system? Categorical answers, of 
course, are impossible because the political field is one of probabilities, not 
certainties, but this is a conclusion which cuts both ways. 

The first question, therefore, is that of the ability of the pact to lift the 
pall of fear from western Europe. The argument in favor of this position 
has been suggested above. It is that the assurance of prompt and powerful 
American aid in case of danger will dissipate this fear and provide a new 
basis for a healthy psychological and political recovery. 

Such a conclusion assumes that the western European peoples view the 
world just as we do, and that the only source of their fears is the Soviet 
menace. This is undoubtedly true to a considerable extent, but it cannot be 
wholly true. One of the dangers of American thinking about such matters 
is to assume that other peoples are like ourselves in their fears, hopes and 
thought processes, differing from us only in the fact of their physical separa- 
tion from the United States. 

Actually, at least three qualifications to this assumed identity of attitudes 
must be kept in mind. The first is that these war-weary peoples want 
security against another war fully as much, if not more, than they want 
security against Russia. Now, the American people want security against 
war also, but they want security against Russian expansion still more. It 
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is likely that some American thinking about the pact is based on the notion 
that, if war should come, the United States would have the inestimable 
advantage of an advanced base position in western Europe. But we can 
be very sure that any western European, whatever his political complexion, 
would take a very dim view of the great service which his country might 
thus perform. At the present time he favors the pact because it is preferable 
to standing alone in a dangerous world, but he favors it as an assurance of 
peace, and not as a strategical maneuver. 

The second qualification derives from the first. It seems clear that a con- 


siderable number of non-communist Europeans are genuinely disturbed 


about the possibility of a growing American influence over their countries, 
Naturally, this feeling is harped upon incessantly by the communists, but 
aside from Red propaganda there is a discernible European apprehension 


about the United States. We must not forget that the trend in Europe 


toward socialism, in one form or another, is not a temporary by-product of 
the war and its aftermath, but is a deep-seated and long-existing phenome- 
non whose development has been catalyzed by the war. Thus, to many 
Europeans, the United States, as the great exponent of Free Enterprise, is 
a natural object of concern. To the extent that we allow them to believe 
that association with us will retard their own development, as they wish 
to have it occur, they will continue to be apprehensive about the effects of 
our influence. There is a danger that the political implications of the pact 
will seem to strengthen this fear. 

The third qualification arises chiefly out of the German question. It 
applies chiefly to France, at least for the time being. French interests in 
Atlantic security are based to a considerable extent on the fear of a future 
revival of German power. Even if the present division of Germany should 
persist, the non-Soviet zones have a population greater than that of France. 
If these Germans should regain control over the Ruhr, there would be, from 
the French point of view, a serious danger of resurgent German power 
which might be hostile to French interests. A skeptical Frenchman might 
well fear that, if American relations with Russia fail to improve, the United 
States, eyeing the manpower and industrial potential of western Germany, 
might begin to press for German remilitarization as a powerful adjunct to 
western European military strength. In such a situation, French security 
through the Atlantic Pact would diminish sensibly. Of course these events 
may not happen, but we must not overlook the French fear that they might 
happen, and the assurance of French opposition if they did. 

Another basic issue which relates to the usefulness of the pact in freeing 
western Europe from fears of aggression is the certainty and promptness of 
American military aid. The current assumption seems to be that this help 
will be forthcoming almost immediately in case of need. This may be valid 
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but it requires some examination before any final conclusions can be 
reached. The point is that instantaneous action cannot be assured. First, 
while the pact, itself, stipulates that an attack against one party “shall be 
considered an attack against them all,” it binds the signatories only to such 
action as each deems necessary “including the use of armed force” to re- 
store and maintain security of the area. This may be a moral commitment 
to use military power promptly whenever necessary, but it is far from an 
automatic obligation, which is certainly what the European states would 
like to be able to read into it. 

Actually, the commitment could not have been drafted in a more pre- 
cisely binding fashion. Congress would not be willing — even if there were 
no constitutional questions — to waive in advance its right to declare war. 
More important, perhaps, is the consideration, based on the long record 
of diplomatic history of many countries, that governments will fulfill mili- 
tary obligations in time of crisis only if, at that time, the act of fulfillment 
definitely and clearly involves a vital national interest. This does not mean 
that the United States would callously disregard a pledged word; it does 
mean that if a particular crisis should not be precisely the one originally 
envisaged, the political situation in this country might force the govern- 
ment to hesitate, to use influence with the other signatories against a de- 
cision to take collective action, and in short, to frustrate any speedy or 
effective military action. It is clear that the pact is being regarded in this 
country solely as a device to frustrate Russian aggression. Have we asked 
ourselves what we would do in the event of a clash between two of the 
European states within the pact? 

The practical question is whether we would act more promptly with the 
pact than without it. To put the matter in a slightly different light, are the 
European states convinced that we would act more promptly? That we 
would act to prevent western Europe from being over-run by a single 
great power is amply attested by our record in the last two world wars. 
That we would act more quickly because of a pact which did not bind us 
to automatic action — or even with one that did — is seriously open to ques- 
tion. Unless the answer is emphatically in the affirmative, then the other 
states involved are not actually receiving any more genuine security be- 
cause of the pact than they would have without it. 

Technically, since the pact will be under Article 51 of the Charter, no 
joint action could be taken until an armed attack on one of the signatories 
had occurred. This may be a minor consideration in view of Secretary 
Acheson’s reported judgment that an “armed attack” could be interpreted 
to include a rebellion planned and directed from abroad, as well as a full- 
scale invasion across frontiers.’ It is possible, of course, that such elastic 


7 As reported in the New York Times, March 19, 1949. 
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interpretations may be officially adopted, and thus destroy nearly all the 
limitations contained in the restrictive phrase. If so, the present writer 
would respectfully submit that such interpretations, while they may be 
called for by the exigencies of practical politics, are far from the spirit of 
the Charter or the intentions of most of its framers. 

An associated consideration, affecting the security provided by a pact, 
is the probability that the chief Soviet threat to these states, at least up toa 
final stage of crisis, is more from subversive activities than from military in- 
vasion. If past actions are useful as a guide to the future, then the Soviet 
policy-makers would do everything possible to use subversive activities to 
prepare the way for assuming power or for so weakening the state in ques- 
tion that military action might be unnecessary or unimportant. It is clear, 
from the nature of the problem, that the pact cannot be drafted effectively 
to insure the European members against the threat of infiltration and sub- 
version. It can be argued that the pact will so strengthen them at home that 
they will be able to resist this threat but it is not clear that this strength 
will derive from the pact rather than from the economic aid already being 
given through the Marshall Plan. 

If the pact is to protect these countries from aggression, and not merely 
to promise to avenge them afterward, then vast military power will have to 
be built up in western Europe. In view of the military potential of the 
Soviet Union, and the distance of the United States from Europe, the pact 
conceivably might lead to an American policy supporting German military 
revival. Possible political consequences of such a step have already been 
mentioned. 


IV 


The second major question to be asked about the pact is this: will it 
tend to bring about an improvement in United States—Soviet relations? 
The argument supporting this position has been summarized earlier in 
this paper. In effect, it concludes that the Soviet Union will accept this 
containment, faute. de mieux, and that a better basis for eventual collabora- 
tion between East and West gradually will develop. Such an argument 
overlooks a point just mentioned, which is that the Russians are likely to 
continue to rely on subversion as a long-term instrument of their foreign 
policy. Even more important is the possibility that the pact may worsen 
relations, not improve them, because it will provide the Russian leaders 
with what they will profess to regard as tangible evidence of American 
determination to organize as much of the world as possible against the 
Soviet Union, with a view to its eventual conquest and annihilation. This 
is the interpretation already adopted by the Russian press, whose “inspired” 
comment is that 
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The North Atlantic treaty project and the circumstances accompany- 
ing its preparation plainly disclose the desire of the Anglo-American 
bloc for world hegemony. . . . It is clear . . . that the purpose. . . 
of the Pact is to put the reins of as many states as possible in the hands 
of U.S. and British ruling circles, depriving the states of the oppor- 
tunity to conduct an independent foreign and domestic policy and 
employing these states as auxiliary means for realization of aggressive 
plans aimed at the establishment of Anglo-American world hegem- 
ony.® 


It would be easy to conclude that since the western powers have no in- 
tention of appeasing the Soviet Union, they should be unimpressed by such 
an angry reaction. Such a view misses the point. No one except those 
wedded to communism advocates appeasement. But unless we have given 
up all hope of any modus viviendi — in which case we are actually prepar- 
ing for an eventual and inevitable war — it is important to refrain from 
deepening the rift between East and West unless the advantages gained by 
such action are overwhelmingly great. And there would be a gain to both 
if agreement on any specific issues could be obtained. 

Some of the advantages claimed by this policy of formalized opposition 
have already been dealt with. But some of the disadvantages require brief 
attention. First, extra fuel is supplied to Soviet propagandists, as the above 
citation from the Russian press indicates. Second, European states not be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and not included in the pact are left in a particularly 
exposed position, a fact which is not to be brushed aside by the statement 
that the over-all United Nations obligations of protection continue to apply 
to them. If that were considered adequate, then there would have been no 
need for a special pact. Third, the pact may have the undesirable result of 
concentrating too much attention on Europe, while Soviet influence reaches 
out in other parts of the world. Fourth, the pact probably will lead the 
Soviet Union to reenforce its hold on eastern Germany and Finland. None 
of these are minor or unimportant issues. 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of the pact in relation to Soviet-Ameri- 
can affairs is its probable effect in frustrating efforts to build up western 
Europe as a third center of power. Many people believe that such a third 
center, independent both of the United States and the Soviet Union would 
be preferable, as a mechanism for preserving future peace, to a bi-polar 
division of the world between the two. It is true, of course, that western 
Europe, divided politically as it will continue to be, cannot hope to become 


’ a force comparable to that of the two superpowers. But it is not necessary, 





in order to serve as a useful make-weight, for such a third center to be on 
the same power level as that of the other two topmost states. If it has 


8 Pravda and Izvestia, January 29, 1949. 
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reasonable power — and independence of action vis-d-vis both — it can stil] 
serve as a useful balancing agency in a global equilibrium. But the Atlantic 
Pact inevitably will tend to bind these European states all the more closely 
to the United States. In other words, it will foster a global bi-polar division 
of influence between Russia and the United States. And this is a path 
toward ultimate war. 


V 


Our final question — the influence of the pact on the development of the 
United Nations — has virtually been answered already. Since the United 
Nations is not a superstate, and is not likely to become one in the near 
future — despite the pretentious nonsense of most “World Government” 
advocates — its future success depends on the reestablishment of an equi- 
librium of world power. That equilibrium necessarily will differ from the 
situation of the nineteenth century because the number of great powers 
has been drastically reduced — thereby diminishing the flexibility of the 
system in adjusting clashes of interest — and we no longer have colonial 
areas that can be traded off to reduce acute tensions. Therefore, there is 
all the greater need for developing such areas of agreement as can be found 
between the two giant powers, for building up a third power center if pos- 
sible, and for having this center fully independent. These are indispensable 
conditions for the successful development of the United Nations. 

Despite the plethora of official reassurances to the contrary, it is very 
doubtful if the Atlantic Pact will lead to these. On balance, its influence 
is likely to diminish the influence of the United Nations. If it intensifies 
a global division of influence between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, it will reduce to zero the opportunities for United Nations develop- 
ment. It can scarcely fail to transfer world attention away from the United 
Nations and toward the rival blocs. It is likely to foster bloc voting in the 
United Nations General Assembly, and it is quite conceivable that it may 
cause the Soviet Union to leave the United Nations, as the protective effect 
—to Russia — of the Security Council veto will no longer have the same 
value. In any event, it seems far-fetched to assume that the pact can pos- 
sibly have a beneficial effect upon that growth of community of interests 
which is the foundation of the United Nations. Whether the advantages 
gained by the pact can offset these probable disadvantages, is a matter for 
serious consideration. 

It can be argued, of course, that even if the original idea of the pact may 
have been ill-advised, the political harm which would be produced by any 
failure to go ahead with it would be far greater than those which may now 
lie before us. This is an extremely important consideration, and there is 
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an stil] \ much force in it. But two points may be drawn from it. One is that such op- 
tlantic portunity as still may remain to make the pact open-ended,” and not 
closely ‘merely a closed association of a few states, should be carefully explored. 
vision | The other point is that even the first steps toward a decision of such mag- 
a path | nitude should not be taken until all possible political implications — as 
distinct from those of a strictly strategic character — should have been 
‘given fullest consideration. This may have been done, but at the moment 


one cannot feel wholly reassured on this point. 
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By the end of the war in Europe in 1945, it was evident that one of the! agent 


major problems to be faced during the post-war period would be the re. o ae 
building of the shattered European economy. Certain steps toward reha veal 
bilitation had already been taken by the United Nations Relief and Re. ag 
habilitation Administration, and several temporary organizations dealing ‘ht 
with specific aspects of reconstruction were created in 1945 to attempt an vate 
international solution of the problems involved. When the United Nations Euroy 
was inaugurated early in 1946, one of its first actions was to create a grow er 
to study both long- and short-range factors in the European economit| oe 
situation. This Temporary Subcommission on the Reconstruction of Devas ee 
tated Areas, reporting in the summer of 1946 to the Economic and Social 

Council, proposed the establishment of a regional commission to concen- 
trate on European recovery. 

The Economic Commission for Europe was formally established by the 
Economic and Social Council in March 1947, with terms of reference which 
included the collection of information on European reconstruction, initia- 
tion of measures to raise the level of European economic activity, and 
absorption of temporary agencies already operating in this field. Its mem- 
bership included European Members of the United Nations and the United 
States (as occupying power in Germany); it was authorized to admit other 
European governments to its technical committees but not to actual Com-| 
mission membership. 

While the Commission was still in the organizational stage, and when 
Soviet participation was still open to question, a new factor entered the 
scene. Against a political background which included formulation of the 
Truman doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey and the breakup of the| 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, United States Secretary of State 
George Marshall, on June 5, 1947, delivered a speech at Harvard Univer- 
sity, calling for agreement among European nations on their reconstruction 
needs, as a guide for United States assistance. A meeting of representatives 
of the United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union to discuss the con- 
vening of a conference on the problem broke up with the withdrawal of 


Mr. Molotov; at a conference subsequently called by Great Britain -_ 
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France, the USSR and other eastern European countries did not take part. 
Sixteen western European countries which did attend the meeting estab- 
lished a Committee of European Economic Cooperation, on whose report, 
submitted in September 1947, was based much of the subsequent United 
States planning for the so-called “Marshall Plan,” the European Recovery 
Program. 

On April 2, 1948, the United States Congress authorized the program, 
and created the Economic Cooperation Administration as administering 


agency. Two weeks later the sixteen European governments established 


a permanent Organization for European Economic Cooperation, to con- 
tinue the work of the previous Committee, and to provide a single Euro- 


| pean organ to work with ECA. 


Thus at present two organizations, one within the framework of the 


United Nations and one outside, are working for the economic recovery of 


" Europe. The membership of the two organizations is different; their financ- 
ing and the scope of their work also varies. In the following pages are pre- 
sented accounts of the structure of both organizations and their activities 
to date. 











I. THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 





Wa tt W. Rostow 


| 
The Economic Commission for Europe is an organ of the United Nations 
which deserves to be better known. In a period when public attention has 
been focused on the Marshall Plan, and on the recurrent crises between 
the Soviet Union and the west, it has been given, understandably, little 
public attention in the United States or in Europe. The ECE is an all- | 
European forum where certain major decisions concerning the European 
economy are regularly made. Among the participants in the ECE are all 
of the nations sharing in the Marshall Plan, as well as the United States. | 
The chief United States representative to the ECE is Averill Harriman, 
whose deputy, Paul Porter, is stationed permanently in Geneva. | 
The work of the ECE in no way conflicts with the reconstruction objec- | 
tives of the Marshall Plan, nor does it conflict with the various economic 
efforts going forward in eastern Europe; rather, it supplements and rein- 
forces those plans. The economic basis for the ECE rests in the fact that, 
beneath the surface of national and regional economic plans, beneath the 
surface of exacerbated political tension, there exists an important range of 
common European economic interests which it is to the advantage of no ! 
European government to deny, and every European country except Spain 
has taken part in the commission’s work. This article attempts briefly to 
tell the story of the ECE’s first stage of operations. 





I 


The ECE was first formally proposed in London in the summer of 1946 | 
by the Temporary Subcommission on the Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas. The conception of such a commission, however, sprang from various | 
sources and interests. 

First, there were the three European emergency economic organizations: | 
the European Coal Organization (ECO), the European Central Inland , 
Transport Organization (ECITO), and the Emergency Economic Commit- 


Wa tt W. Rostow served with the United States Department of State and was at one 
time Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford University. Since 1947 he 
has been Special Assistant to the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and not necessarily 
those of the Economic Commission for Europe. 
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tee for Europe (EECE). Through these organizations the ECE has directly 
inherited the operational tradition of war-time collaboration among the 
Allies; for they arose directly from the cooperative effort to deal with relief 
and reconstruction problems in liberated areas, in the closing stages of 


_ the conflict. ECO, the most successful of these, had grown from the Solid 


Fuels Division of SHAEF which, even before the end of the war, dealt 
effectively with coal problems in the liberated areas of western Europe. 
ECO was established in May 1945. It concerned itself with measures to 
increase European coal production, and it took over from SHAEF the 
function of allocating the supplies available to the coal importing countries 
in Europe. It was located in London and had the benefit of active Polish 
and Czechoslovak membership from an early stage. ECITO, which was 
designed to aid in the solution of post-war transport problems, was dis- 
tinguished by the fact that, among the emergency organizations, it alone 
had Soviet membership. It met in Paris. The EECE, with highly gen- 
eralized terms of reference, had the widest potential scope of the three 
emergency organizations, but never had an opportunity to come to grips 
with the full range of possible major problems. It set in motion, neverthe- 
less, useful work on nitrogen production, timber and electric power; and it 
initiated other actions later more fully developed within the ECE. The 
EECE was composed exclusively of countries from western Europe, and 
like ECO it was located in London. 

By the summer of 1946 it was evident to many observers that these or- 
ganizations were unlikely to fulfill their essential aims within a short term 
period. The problems with which they were dealing were likely to persist 
for many years. It was also evident that their work was closely inter-related 
and that they should, in some manner, be associated with one another. 
Finally, it was clear that their effectiveness would be increased if their 
membership could be broadened and made uniform. In short, the develop- 
ment of these emergency organizations made natural the idea that they 
might be brought together as organs of a more permanent all-European 
economic body. 

The second factor making for the creation of ECE was the termination 
of UNRRA. UNRRA aid had been of the greatest importance in the im- 
mediate post-war period to European countries and more especially to the 
devastated countries of eastern Europe. A variety of political factors made 
impossible the continuance by the United States Congress of American 
support for UNRRA; and the United States had supplied about 70 per cent 
of UNRRA funds. This prospective gap in external aid made the notion 
of a European economic commission attractive to many of the eastern 
European countries. It was by no means clear in what ways ECE was likely 
to help them in the fulfillment of their recovery and development plans; 
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but the existence of such a body would, at the least, keep alive the concept 
of international responsibility for aid to war-devastated areas. 

A third element which entered into the formation of ECE was the view 
that some such body might in the long run play an important part in the 
machinery of a general European settlement. In particular, it might serve 
as a forum for the discussion and settlement of the many economic interests 
common to eastern and western Europe. The strengthening of these eco- 
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nomic ties, in a period of severe political tension between east and west, | 


was judged by some to be intrinsically important. Further, ECE might, it 
was thought, constitute an instrument whereby Europe could ultimately 
unite on certain key issues, to set the long-run terms of its economic re- 
lations with Germany. 

It was no accident that, within the Department of State in Washington, 
those responsible in 1946 for the formation of economic policy in connec- 
tion with the occupation of Germany and Austria were among the strongest 
advocates and even initiators of ECE. A Germany economically united can 
only be dealt with securely within the framework of a Europe which is 
united in dealing with certain economic essentials. Similarly, Austria, if it 
is to revive, must be, in large measure, part of a larger economic unity. The 
ECE appeared a possible realistic first step along the long slow path 
towards a democratically negotiated, economic unity in Europe. 

Thus, in the summer of 1946, while in Paris diplomats of high rank were 
engaged in vociferous debate in negotiating the Italian and east European 
peace treaties, the terms of reference for ECE were easily drawn up in Lon- 
don. The motion finally adopted in the Temporary Subcommission was 
jointly presented by Great Britain, Poland and the United States. 

Definitive action was taken at the meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York in December 1946. The Soviet Union had, until that 
occasion, reserved its position concerning the formation of ECE; and until 
a late stage it was uncertain whether unanimity could be reached. In the 
end, however, the creation of ECE was unanimously approved by the As- 
sembly, and referred to the Economic and Social Council for implementa- 
tion. The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East was envisaged 
in the same resolution, thus launching what may prove, over the years, a 
most important pattern of regional organization. Since that time a Latin 
American economic commission has been set in motion; and the possibility 
of a similar organization for the Middle East has been explored. 


II 


The Economic and Social Council promptly acted on the Assembly's 
unanimous resolution, and the Secretary-General convened the first session 
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of ECE in May 1947. This first meeting took place against the background 
of the failure of the Moscow Conference and the enunciation of the Truman 
Doctrine, and uncertainty over the position of the USSR. It was devoted 
almost exclusively to procedural and structural matters. The issue of 
whether voting should be by simple or two-thirds majority was discussed, 
_as was the problem of taking over the emergency economic organizations, 
and the difficult matter of the relationship of ECE to the occupied zones of 
| Germany. These questions provoked sharp debate, mainly on east-west 

lines. None of the issues was settled at the first session; and essentially the 

same items were considered in July 1947 at the second session of ECE. It 
, was at the first session, however, that Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden, the new 

Executive Secretary, established (and the governments agreed) that the 
' secretariat should take a positive initiative in seeking agreement on points 
of substance. The unsettled issues of the first session were, for the most 
part, referred to the secretariat for further study and the formulation of 
recommendations which in fact formed the basis for the decisions of the 
second session. 

On June 5, 1947 — between the first and second sessions — Secretary of 
State Marshall delivered his speech at Harvard, and suddenly European 
reconstruction became a matter of policy at the highest political level. By 
the opening of the second session, on July 5, the Soviet delegation had al- 
ready left Paris and the possibility of executing the Marshall Plan on an 
all-European basis was lost, and in this tense and uncertain atmosphere 
the second session of ECE convened. 

In the course of debate formal statements were made by the Soviet, 
French and British delegations concerning their governments’ views on the 
Marshall Plan. There were, as well, stormy passages concerning the re- 
lationship of ECE to Germany. On these large matters debate again fol- 
lowed an east-west pattern; but there was sufficient will to compromise to 
| set the institution into operation. Despite the gravest ambiguities concern- 

ing the future of ECE, its initial structure and functions were settled, and 
la simple majority voting procedure agreed upon. 
At the close of the second session the structure of ECE consisted in the 
following committees and subcommittees: a Committee on Coal, to take 
over from the ECO on January 1, 1948; a Committee on Inland Transport; 
, a Committee on Electric Power; a Committee on Industry and Materials, 
with subcommittees on timber, fertilizers, and alkalis; and a Panel on 
Housing Problems. Its formal voting membership consisted only in the 
European Members of the United Nations and the United States; but, in 
fact, a provision was made for effective participation of all European coun- 
tries within the technical committees, excepting Spain. 

At some future time historians may find it rewarding to ascertain why, in 
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the discussions which followed Mr. Marshall’s speech, no major power 


formally advocated that the machinery of ECE be used for the elaboration, 


of the European recovery plan. The fact that ECE was then only in the 
process of formation did not, of course, constitute a valid argument; since, 





in any case, wholly new machinery would be required to implement the. 


Marshall Plan. The matter obviously was considered on all sides; but 
despite the public offer made by Trygve Lie of United Nations’ services 
and despite public declarations by the United States that Mr. Marshall's 
offer was open to all of Europe “west of Asia,” at no stage in the exchanges 
of June—July 1947 did the United States, the western powers, or the Soviet 
Union urge the use of this United Nations instrument. 

During the summer of 1947, when the western powers were drawing up 


the proposed recovery plan in Paris, and when the plan was being made | 
the center of intense international and domestic political controversy, it] 


was a little difficult for most governments to see clearly what useful role, 
if any, ECE might play, divorced as it apparently was from the main lines 
of effort in European reconstruction, and caught in an intensified phase of 


east-west political tension. It was during this summer, however, that the 


secretariat of ECE was largely mobilized. Despite the doubtful prospects | 


for the institution, Mr. Myrdal succeeded in recruiting a staff of high 
quality, involving in many individual cases (notably that of Mr. Myrdal 
himself) private votes of confidence in the concept of unified European 
economic recovery and future development, and in its ultimate accepta- 
bility to the governments. 

The report of the sixteen western nations constituted another important 
step forward for ECE. The governments assembled in Paris, in facing the 
technical issues of recovery, recognized formally that an organization in 
which eastern Europe would be represented might be important and even 
necessary for the fulfilment of the recovery plans of western Europe. This 
was not only a matter of east-west trade, on whose recovery to pre-war 
levels the achievement of a self-sustaining position for western Europe was 
clearly seen to depend. It stemmed also from a consideration, among other 
things, of coal, transport, timber, and electric power problems, in which 
technical planning could be conducted much more effectively on an all- 
European than ona purely western basis. In short, the Paris report reflected 
the fact that the sixteen nations were part of a deeply interrelated con- 
tinent, and it explicitly assumed the continued existence of ECE. 


III 


While the Paris report left a formal place for east-west collaboration, and 
even made specific reference to certain fields in which it was expected that 
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ECE would function, it could not, of course, settle the problem of putting 
ECE effectively into business. Whatever the terms of the Paris report, the 
western governments themselves remained highly sceptical. It was equally 
open to question whether the eastern countries, under then existing cireum- 
stances, would be prepared to collaborate actively in the technical com- 
mittees of ECE, involving, as they did, cooperation with countries in the 
Soviet orbit. Finally, and perhaps most important, it was by no means clear 
to any of the governments exactly what an organization dedicated to Eu- 
ropean recovery could do, commanding, as it did, no dollars or other re- 
sources. It was evident that the development of the functions of ECE would 
be an extended exercise in self-help. 

These were the large questions which hung over ECE as it began its 
first series of technical meetings at the end of September 1947. 

The first technical body to meet was the Subcommittee on Fertilizers. It 
was quickly followed by sessions on alkalis, on housing problems, electric 
power, transport and timber. This initial phase closed with the meeting in 
November of the newly created Industry and Materials Committee, which 
the second session had set up as a kind of holding company for a number 
of activities which had been dealt with inside the former EECE. Excepting 
the Industry and Materials Committee meeting, no obviously important 
practical results emerged from the initial meetings. The committees, how- 
ever, examined the fields of their competence, defined their short-term 
goals, and mapped out realistic work programs for the future which prom- 
ised useful results in a reasonably short period of time. Equally important, 
the meetings were conducted in a businesslike atmosphere which little 
reflected the existing political tensions in Europe. Unlike the first two ses- 
sions of the Commission itself, there were no political speeches, virtually 
no procedural discussions and no votes whatsoever. These first technical 
sessions were indecisive, but not discouraging. 

The industry and materials meeting had, further, a certain political 
significance. It was evident from the discussions in Paris that the western 
powers would require a forum in which to consult on certain basic prob- 
lems concerned with steel production; notably, the supply of coke, of scrap 
and of rich iron ores. An exclusively western committee working on these 
problems would immediately become a focus for political attack as a 
potential basis for the revival of a western steel cartel. The willingness of 
the western countries and the United States to see these matters dealt with 
on an all-European basis within ECE impressed certain eastern observers 
with the possibility that western policy was not wholly built on the positive 
intent to create an exclusive western bloc. 

More generally, the effect of the Industry and Materials Committee 
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meeting was to extend the activities of ECE into new and important fields 
and to give it, at a difficult moment, a modest vote of confidence. 

In the early months of 1948, the committees met again. By this time they 
had broken their work into subdivisions which were handled by subcom. 
mittees or working parties devoted to special concrete tasks. The scale of 
£CE’s operations since September 1947 can be gauged by the fact that 
some 120 meetings have been held — more than 650 if taking into account 
the small working groups into which some meetings have been divided ~ 
attended by about 4,000 government representatives. 

The third session of the Commission met on April 26, 1948 and ran for 
two weeks. Unlike the two previous sessions, it met against the background 
of concrete technical work by the committees of the Commission and was 
thus in a position to consider matters of substance. 

The months between July 1947 and April 1948 had, further, been filled 


with activities concerning European reconstruction and European diplo- | 


macy generally, which, while outside ECE, inevitably affected the attitudes 
of the governments towards its activities. The western powers had been 
concerned with the establishment of the machinery to administer the 
Marshall Plan and the representatives of the United States had barely com- 
pleted the exhausting process of seeing ERP legislation through Congress. 
In eastern Europe a variety of measures to integrate the eastern European 
economies had been taken; and the governments in that region had been 
afforded further time in which to consider their attitude towards the Mar- 
shall Plan. It was evident that the responsible political officials who repre- 
sented their governments at the third session of ECE had had other matters 
to consider, over the previous months, than the technical activities of ECE. 

Further, the attitude of the Soviet Union towards ECE before the third 
session was by no means clear. It had been represented at only one ECE 
technical meeting: BIDAC (Bid-Acceptance Meeting), a unit which regu- 
larly negotiated the flow of European traffic through the occupied zones 
of Germany and Austria. The Soviet Union had given no definite indica- 
tion of its views concerning the manner in which the decisions of the second 
session had been implemented by the secretariat and by the government 
representatives in the individual committees. This doubt as to the Soviet 
attitude contributed to the general atmosphere of vagueness and indecision 
in which the third session opened. 

The British Government initially took the position that the lines marked 
out in the previous months and the actions taken deserved the approbation 
of the governments, but that no additional activities should be undertaken 
within ECE; although a secretariat survey had strongly suggested the need 
for further common action to raise agricultural production within Europe 
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and to increase the flow of intra-European trade. A proposal jointly made 
by the Director-General of FAO and the Executive Secretary of ECE for 
combined work in the field of European agricultural problems was already 
on the agenda. France and other countries of Western Europe were, on 
the whole, somewhat more receptive than Great Britain to the possibility 
of developing action with ECE in these two new directions; but they were 
unwilling, in the initial stages, to take the lead. 

The Soviet Union, however, seized the initiative by proposing a new sub- 
committee which would aid in the development of production of industrial 
products required for the rapid rehabilitation and development of Euro- 
pean countries. At a later stage they also proposed the creation of a com- 
mittee to work for the enlargement of trade both within Europe and be- 
tween Europe and other areas. Thus the third session was faced with pro- 
posals involving three large new fields of common endeavor in Europe: 
agriculture, industrial development, and trade. Among the western coun- 
tries there was a clear desire not to move too rapidly and to gain time for 


the clarification of what, in practice, these new activities might mean. In 





the end, ad hoc work was started in each of these three fields. A Swedish 
resolution, to which the Soviet Union acceded in the interests of unanimity, 
formed the basis of a compromise in the case of development and trade. 
The Commission approved the activities of the technical bodies which had 
been set in motion in the previous seven months; and it elevated the work 
on timber, steel, and manpower from subcommittee to committee level. 
The third session of the Commission also adopted a resolution establishing 
an ad hoc committee on agricultural problems of common concern to ECE 
and FAO. 

Practically, therefore, the third session of the ECE was a political testing 
of the possibility of continuing the sort of practical collaborative effort 
which had been begun in the previous months. In effect, the governments 


ata reasonably high political level sanctioned the continuance of that effort 





and opened the way to its extension in important new directions. 

Political debate in the course of the third session was focused not on 
issues directly germane to ECE, but rather on the Marshall Plan and on 
Anglo-American policy in western Germany. Debate in part followed the 
familiar pattern of other United Nations gatherings; but occasionally it 
reached a high level of temperance, precision and thoughtfulness. Some 
observers felt that within ECE a European Parliament might well be in 
the making, if history would allow the time and the continuity of effort 
required. 

The Soviet delegation vigorously attacked the Marshall Plan as a reflec- 
tion of alleged American imperialism and accused the western powers of 
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seeking to split Germany and to exploit western Europe in their own jp. 
terests. This latter issue did bear obliquely on one aspect of ECE’s activities, 
There exists in Frankfurt a liaison office of ECE, inherited from the for. 
mer EECE. The Soviet Union wished to abolish this office. In the end, 
however, a resolution was unanimously agreed which instructed the Execu. 
tive Secretary to seek Control Council agreement for an ECE Office in 


Berlin, to which the Frankfurt Office would be a branch. Despite raucous | ti 
| moti 


debate on the Marshall Plan and western Germany, however, it was evi- 
dent that the intent of the Soviet Union, and of the other countries of 
eastern Europe, was to indicate their willingness to engage in extensive 
economic negotiations with the countries of western Europe, within the 
orbit of ECE. And this fact was lost on none of the western delegations 
present. A special nine day meeting of the Commission’s ad hoc Committee 
on Industrial Development and Trade, running from September 27 to five 
o'clock in the morning of October 5, 1948, settled for the time being the 
question of development and trade within ECE. A Trade Committee was 
established, with production development to be handled in the existing 
technical committee. The eastern European countries put forward a more 
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important program, but they proved willing to collaborate in the work of | 


the Trade Committee, the first technical body within ECE in which the 
USSR has participated. 

This committee met for the first time in February 1949. It surveyed a 
number of technical problems in the field of European trade and it ap- 
proached the great issue of planning a future increase in eastern European 
production and in trade with the west. This is a matter which required 
future planning, because it is now evident that the desired level of east- 
west trade will not come about unless conscious steps are taken to pro- 
duce it. This is the case because the character of eastern European national 
plans is such that exports are accommodated to the minimum necessary 


level of imports required to achieve the national plans. Trade with the west, | 


on this national basis, could not of itself yield the large increases which 
may be desirable from the western point of view, and which the east is will- 





ing to foster if the conditions of future trade are sufficiently attractive. | 


These conditions include guaranteed forward contracts; medium-term 
credits; and access to imports of machinery and raw materials required for 


the process of general industrialization and development in eastern Europe. | 


This first session of the Committee on the Development of Trade was in 
many ways the most important meeting that took place within ECE in the 


first eighteen months of its existence. Although there were political discus- | 


sions concerning American trade discrimination against eastern Europe, 
that troubled but real economic issue was, by common agreement, isolated 
and full scope was given to the governments to proceed to other practical 
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own in.} 88S: The result was an agreed outline of a work program for the Com- 
ctivities, | mittee on the Development of Trade, including the commitment of the 
the in | governments to begin to furnish to one another types of confidential data 
the end, that will be necessary, if the possibilities of a massive trade bargain be- 


tween eastern and western Europe are to become real. To this point, the 





nal | Soviet initiative in the third session of ECE seems to have been based at 
raucous | least as much upon serious economic considerations as upon political 
was evi- | motives. 
atries of 
xtensive IV 
ae Although a large measure of the high level diplomacy of ECE can now be 
fess} discerned as a gradual movement towards the large issue of the future 
7 to five | level of east-west trade, the other activities of ECE have not awaited de- 
sing the cision in this matter. It may be useful to summarize briefly some of the 
Weg. practical results that have been achieved within the technical committees 
existing in their first phase of operations. It should perhaps be noted that these re- 
sau sults, with the exception of certain work on timber which has involved the 
wee International Bank, all fall under the heading of the more effective use of 
Lich the existing European resources, by the unanimous agreement of the interested 
governments. 
veyed a Transport; The activities of the Transport Committee extend over a wide 
1 it ap- field which has been dealt with by an elaborate structure of subcommittees 
iropean and working parties. These have explored problems of equipment supply; 
equired they have arranged the flow of traffic through Germany, they have nego- 
of jak tiated agreements on a wide range of issues concerning transport by road, 
to pro- rail and waterways. . 
ciel Two striking and important results were achieved in the first months of 
cessary | Operation. First, the return to the pre-war system of international exchange 
oak | of railway rolling-stock was negotiated. This system automatically sets the 
| which terms of payment for the use by one country of another country’s freight 
ig will. | CS: It ended a tendency towards bilateral balancing of rolling-stock move- 
i | ment, which inhibited the full use of rail transport on the continent. A more 
paren _ limited but in a sense more revolutionary agreement was reached at an 
cat early stage on the freedom of road movement, which resulted from six 
surope. | solid months of negotiation to produce a series of agreements covering the 
itis | whole range of conditions governing road transport movement. These have 


an the included uniforth regulations on road signs and traffic, simplified customs 
discus.  P®visions, and simplified and uniform insurance. These European agree- 
‘urope, ments now go forward to a world-wide conference and should serve as the 
aianed basis for a more generalized but equally useful world-wide agreement. 


actical | Over the past year, within ECE, the road experts in Europe have rapidly 
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caught up with railways in their older tradition of international cooper. | their 
tion. of ric 

The effect of the road and rail agreements thus far reached has beent)| Co 
make measurably more efficient the strained transport facilities available | task ‘ 
on the European continent. coun’ 

Steel: All analyses of the European economic position for 1948 indicated | Unit 
that steel would be the key limiting factor in European recovery. Much | at 2 
idle capacity in steel existed in western Europe, notably in France. In order | been 
to bring this capacity into production, increased amounts of coke were re. avail 
quired. To make these amounts of coke available to the countries with idle | persi 
steel capacity, however, it was necessary to reorganize the flow of coal and Al 
coke in Europe in a manner different from that which had been developed work 
by the European Coal Organization in London. The first meeting of the | oT 
Steel Subcommittee, which had been set up by the Industry and Materials the | 
Committee in November 1947, was made the occasion of such a combined (1949 
effort between the European coal and steel experts. The result was a re- | meni 





organized flow of European coal and coke which permitted an immediate June 
and substantial increase in steel production. The first steel meeting took of 48 
place in February 1948, and its effects on the European economy, notably Al 
in France, were felt within two months. ; butic 

During 1948, Europe produced 10.5 million more tons of crude steel than of A 
it produced in 1947, an increase of 29 per cent. Pig iron production in 1948 * 
was 9.5 million tons higher than in 1947, a gain of 37 per cent. Credit for Se 
a significant part of these increases is due to ECE, particularly to its work 4 


in coal and coke allocation. The Steel Subcommittee’s recommendations iin 
that governments give priority to industries producing equipment for steel- The 
making also appear to have been very effective, although a number of om 
equipment problems still await solution. betv 

By early 1949, the position with respect to raw materials for steel pro- 








ToC 
duction had changed. Metallurgical coke was in fairly ample supply; but 
shortages of scrap and rich iron ores were limiting the level of steel produc- | pati 


tion. In response, the Committee recently called for an intensified scrap | tion 
collection in the countries of Europe, and urged steel-producing countries | T 
to reduce their scrap consumption as much as possible. An ECE panel of | mec 
scrap experts has visited seven countries to study and consult on scrap col- | sore 
lection and processing. Meanwhile, by exchanges of technical ideas, use- que 
ful work has already been accomplished to improve this deficiency. insu 

Europe is faced with a deficit of some 3.2 million tons of rich iron ore, | cha 
or about 14 per cent of its import requirements. While countries producing | Eur 
rich iron ore have been urged to increase their production, steel-producing | ardi 
countries have been called upon to use greater quantities of lean ores for | Sta 
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their blast furnace charge, so as to reduce their heavy import requirements 
of rich ores. 

Coal: The Coal Committee of ECE inherited the delicate and complex 
task of allocating, on a quarterly basis, the coal available to the European 
countries from Germany, Poland and Great Britain, and of advising the 
United States of expected demands for American coal. It entered this field 
at a turning point in the post-war coal situation. The period 1945/47 had 
been dominated by a general shortage. In 1948 the total supply of coal 
available to Europe was becoming more adequate, even though shortages 

rsisted in certain qualities of coal. 

A new method of allocation adopted by the committee, together with its 
work to raise production, has helped Europe considerably toward her goal 
of regaining as soon as possible her former self-sufficiency. The demand on 
the United States for coal for consumption during the second quarter of 
1949 dropped to 3.7 million tons. This is 1.5 million tons below require- 
ments reported for the first quarter of 1949. For the year July 1, 1948 to 
June 30, 1949 the countries in ECE agreed upon the equitable distribution 
of 48.8 million tons of European coal and coke. 

Although the committee has been able to loosen its control on the distri- 
bution of briquetting pitch, it is continuing for the time being its allocation 
of pitprops. The committee is currently bringing together scientists in coal 
analysis from European countries and the United States to study the de- 
velopment of a system for an international classification of coals which 
might serve as a framework for the European coal market. 

Power: The nature of the task before the Committee on Electric Power 
is essentially different from those undertaken by other ECE committees. 
The coordinated development of power resources presupposes detailed 
knowledge of the pattern of future consumption, since the time elapsing 
between consideration of a development project and its realization as a 
producing unit may vary between five and ten years. The pattern of future 
consumption is not easy to determine nor did the elements for its determi- 
nation exist. There was, thus, a far greater volume of elementary prepara- 
tion necessary before this committee could begin to face its real task. 

The committee did not, however, lose sight of some of the more im- 
mediate difficulties hampering an increase in power production. It spon- 


, sored an inquiry into the supply of raw and semi-finished materials and re- 


quested an examination of the position regarding transformer sheet and 
insulators. It considered the question of standardization of turbo alternator 
characteristics and the capacity of the power plant equipment industry in 
Europe to meet future requirements. Recommendations regarding stand- 
ardization have been forwarded to the non-governmental International 
Standards Organization. 
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Currently it is considering international power projects put forward 
the governments of Austria, France, Italy, Luxembourg and Poland for the 
development of hydro and thermal resources. It is expected that decisions 
concerning some of the projects will be taken in the near future. 

Agriculture: Although no provision had been made in the early opera. 
tions of ECE for a Committee on Food and Agriculture, the activities of the | 
committees on coal, steel and transport did, in fact, make an important | 
contribution to the recovery of European agriculture through the provision | 
of coal for the manufacture of fertilizers, steel for farm machinery, and | 
transport for the movement of food supplies. Liaison between ECE and 
FAO on problems of food and agriculture had been established as early as 
September 1947 at the request of the Executive Secretary of ECE. The ad 
hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems established at the Commission's | 
third session met in September and October 1948 and recommended joint 
action by ECE and FAO on a number of problems of common concem, 
It ended its meetings by adopting a resolution recommending that ECE | 
establish a Committee on Agricultural Problems. 

Timber: The Timber Committee of ECE is, in fact, staffed by FAO ex. | 
perts, and represents one of the most effective examples of collaboration | 
between international agencies. The primary responsibility of the Timber | 
Committee is to make an annual assessment of demand and supply in 
Europe, and to ascertain the nature and extent of shortages where they 
occur. By voluntary agreement the committee then establishes buying 
limits for each importing country, so devised as to spread existing import 
availabilities as equitably as possible among importing countries. 

At its earlier sessions the committee faced the basic situation of inade- 
quacy of timber supplies (even including possible imports from overseas) 
required to meet European recovery needs. The committee’s deliberations 
brought out the fact that European production was currently restricted by 
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lack of logging, road building, transport equipment, and obsolescence or 
war destruction of processing machinery. The amount of credits required 
for needed equipment was carefully screened and defined by the com- 
mittee, and commitments secured from producing countries for the in- 
creased timber exports they could make available. The committee’s studies 
indicated that credits of some $16 million would produce an additional 
quantity of some 600,000 standards in 1949 and 1950 valued at market 
prices at about $125 million. This extremely sound business deal was for- 


warded to the International Bank which has indicated the basis on which | 
it is prepared to grant dollar credits. During the course of the negotiations | 


earlier estimates of the quantity of equipment only purchasable for dollars 
were much reduced by offers of equipment made by European timber im- 
porting countries. It is probable that only about $7 million will be required 
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4s Bank credits, the balance being absorbed through bilateral agreements 
between the interested European countries. 

For a variety of reasons there have been extensive delays in completing 
individual loan agreements. Finland and Yugoslavia are in the final stages 





‘of negotiations. Austria may come into the picture shortly but Czechoslo- 
vakia has so far not communicated any decision. The position of the re- 
| maining country, Poland, is particularly interesting and encouraging from 
| the European point of view. This country has advised that it is prepared to 
‘assume all the obligations for increased timber exports suggested by the 
Timber Committee. At the same time it has reported that all the equipment 
needed for such increased timber production has been obtained from 
European sources, and that Poland, therefore, does not need to seek a dollar 
loan in this connection. 

The importance of the timber deal lies not only in its direct contribution 
to the solution of a concrete European recovery problem; it represents as 


well the sort of common action which the European governments will cer- 


tainly have to take if, in fact, the European recovery plans are to succeed. 
Only such common effort can produce the increased production in Europe 
of coal, food, and raw materials on which the success of western European 
recovery depends; and only a revival of intra-European trade, partly based 
on such deals, can give to the eastern European countries the flow of im- 
ported manufactured goods on which their development plans depend. 

Survey: Within the secretariat of ECE there is a fairly large Research 
and Planning Division, which was responsible for the Survey of the Eco- 
nomic Situation and Prospects of Europe published in April 1948. The sur- 
vey constituted an effort to define the extent to which European recovery 
in production and trade took place in the period 1945-47; it included an 
account of the recovery plans of the European governments, east and west; 
it defined the nature of the problems which Europe would face in achieving 
present recovery plans; and it indicated some of the further steps which 
would have to be taken if the plans were to be achieved. This massive and 
‘original document was placed by the Executive Secretary on the agenda of 
the third session for discussion by the governments. Its analysis put 
squarely before the Commission the problem of increasing, by common 
action, European production of agricultural products and especially the 
‘problem of increasing, on a very large scale, the flow of intra-European 
trade. 

This survey deeply affected the thinking of governments and their tech- 
uicians on the problems of European recovery. Its success poses a challenge 
tothe secretariat in the preparation of its new survey to be published early 
in May 1949. 
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V 








Thus ECE has survived its precarious first year and a half. It has proved, 
its technical usefulness in a modest but real set of initial activities. Negoti:.| IL 
tions in its various committees have resulted in increases in European pro. 
duction totalling many times the ECE budget, or even the total annud; 
budget of the United Nations. Its real testing, however, both technical anq| 
political, remains for the future, in the larger economic issues with whic)| 
its existing committees are now confronted and in the new terrains which 
it is about to enter. 
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| I. THE ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


H. J. B. Linrorr 


| 


I 


The Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) was set 

up under, and has as its charter, the Convention for European Economic 

| Cooperation signed in April 1948. To understand the way in which the 

| Organization works, it is worth looking at one or two of the provisions of 

_ the convention. This agreement consists of two parts: the first a statement 

of the principles of individual action and cooperation on which the con- 
tracting parties are agreed; the second, the charter of OEEC. 

The first part of the convention comprises a preamble in general terms 
| and a series of articles covering most aspects of economic activity — pro- 
| duction, trade, internal finance, manpower, etc. 

The second part of the convention is a statement of the aims, functions, 
powers and structure of OEEC. The aim is important and it is worth quot- 
ing Article XI, which defines it, in full: 


The aim of the Organisation shall be the achievement of a sound 
European economy through the economic co-operation of its members. 
An immediate task of the Organisation will be to ensure the success 
of the European Recovery Programme, in accordance with the under- 
takings contained in Part I of the present Convention. 





This article contains two important implications. First, the aim of the 
organization is purely economic; I shall return to this point later. Secondly, 
the aim of the organization is not confined (as is very often supposed) 
simply to assistance in the administration of the four-year Marshall Plan; 

that is the “immediate task” and the continuing task is the pursuit of eco- 

nomic cooperation towards the achievement of a sound European economy. 

To remove doubts on this point, a meeting of the Council of the organiza- 
tion on February 17, 1949 emphasized “that in the spirit of the Convention 
| the work of co-operation which has been undertaken must continue after 


| 


Henry J. B. Lrvrort, c.M.c. Deputy-Secretary General of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, was formerly Under-Secretary in charge of the Commercial 
Relations and Treaties Department of the United Kingdom Board of Trade. Any opin- 
ions expressed in this article are those of the author, and are not necessarily official 


opinions of OEEC. 
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the cessation of American aid, in order to secure a sound European 
economy.” In other words, the organization is a long-range body with a 
long-range task. 

I should next draw attention to Article XIII which defines the powers 
of the organization. In this article it is agreed that “in order to achieve its 
aim as set out in Article XI, the Organization may . . . take decisions for 
implementation by members.” This provision is of fundamental importance 
in relation to the working of the organization. Its implication, and its in- 
terpretation in practice, are that the organization is neither a supra-gov- 
ernmental body with power of direction over national governments, nor an 
extra-governmental body with power merely to make recommendations to 
governments. The essence of the organization is that it is the members 


™ - 


working collectively; that is to say that a joint decision once reached isa | 


decision which obligates the members. 


Given this power of obligating its members, it is understandable that | 
such decisions should be reached unanimously unless any member con- | 


tracts out by declaring that it is not interested. Article XIV, on decisions, 
provides that “unless the Organisation otherwise agrees for special cases, 
decisions shall be taken by mutual agreement of all the members.” In prac- 
tice the organization has not so far “otherwise agreed for special cases” 
and all its decisions have been unanimous, subject occasionally to reserva- 
tions by individual delegations which have been subsequently removed. 
There are proposals under consideration for the establishment of arrange- 
ments for voting in procedural matters, but given the nature of the task of 
the organization, it is unlikely that there will be any departure from the 
rule of unanimity in matters of substance. And it is perhaps remarkable 
that a number of decisions involving sacrifice of national interest should 
already have been made unanimously by nineteen countries, and that no 
decisions should yet have been blocked by the use by any delegation of 
what is, if a delegation so wished, an unlimited power of veto. 


II 


So much for the basic texts. The remainder of the convention and its two 





supplementary protocols lay down the structure of the organization, its _ 


legal capacity, privileges and immunities and financial regulations. The 
structure is simple in outline if complicated in detail. The governing body 


is the Council, “from which all decisions derive.” The Council is composed _, 
of all the members, and unless it specifically delegates power to another | 


organ of the organization, no decision (in the sense of Article XIII) can be | 


made except by the Council itself. The Council meets, on an average, every 
six weeks or so, usually for two or three days. Normally the members are 
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represented by high officials; but there have been three meetings at minis- 
terial level and such meetings may become more frequent. The Council is 
“assisted” by the Executive Committee and the Secretary General. The 
Executive Committee is a more compact body of seven members, desig- 
nated annually by the Council, which, in effect, prepares the day to day 
work of the organization and has certain specific functions of its own which 
it exercises under delegation from the Council. The Executive Committee 
represents, in its constitution under the convention, a compromise between 
the views of those who felt that all countries should be able to participate 
fully in the work of the organization, and those who felt that the load of 
work of the organization could be carried effectively by a compact body 
sitting very nearly continuously. Under the convention, the functions of the 
Executive Committee are somewhat narrowly defined; but in practice, the 
Committee has shown itself to be a flexible policy-forming body, and has 
succeeded in steering the work of the organization without in any way 
neglecting the rights of the delegations not represented on it to have a full 
voice in the final decisions. Delegations not represented in the Executive 
Committee have in any case the right to receive all papers of the Committee 
and to take part in discussions of the Committee on subjects in which they 
have a special interest. 

The position of the Secretary General (Robert Marjolin of France) is 
somewhat loosely defined in the convention. He has the right to attend or 
to be represented, and to participate in discussions, at meetings of the 
Council, Executive Committee and other committees; to prepare the meet- 
ings of the Council and the Executive Committee and to submit proposals 
to them. Here again the vagueness of the definitions in the convention of 
the Secretary General’s position reflects a compromise between those who 
saw advantages in a strong Secretariat-General and those who felt that the 
power of forming policy, as well as that of making decisions, must rest en- 
tirely in the hands of the national delegations united in the Council and the 
committees of the organization. In practice, the relations between the Sec- 
retariat-General and other parts of the organization have developed, as so 
often, less by any conscious or logical processes than by a sort of natural 


nee | growth; and the present working relationships are, I think it is fair to say, 


_ entirely satisfactory. In the Council and Executive Committee (and in the 


technical committees) the Secretariat is free to put forward proposals and 
makes use of this freedom; but in the nature of things the ultimate power of 
decision rests, and must rest, with the national delegates in conference. 
Below the Council, there is a network of technical committees, which are 
classed as “horizontal” and “vertical.” The horizontal committees are those 
which deal with general subjects such as trade, payments, coordination of 
programs, manpower; the vertical committees those which specialize on 
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particular groups of commodities — e.g. coal, agriculture, iron and steel, 
and a host of others. There are altogether some twenty technical committees 


and they, in their turn, often set up working groups for particular subjects, | 
These committees have no power of decision under the convention; they | 


submit recommendations to the Executive Committee and the Council. 
They are (normally) open to all members of the organization, who are gen- 
erally represented on them by technical experts working on the same ques- 
tions in national capitals or, in some cases, by industrial representatives, 
The convention provides for the establishment of “formal or informal re- 
lationships” with the United Nations and its various organisms and with 
other international bodies. It is unnecessary to underline the political diff- 
culties of relations between a body composed of the “Marshall Plan” coun- 
tries and organizations which contain members from outside this circle. It 


would clearly raise difficulties if the OEEC sent representatives to con- | 


ferences at which certain other countries were present or vice versa. So far 


we have confined ourselves to working relationships between the Secre- | 


tariat-General of OEEC and the secretariats of the other international 
organizations whose work touches ours (such as ECE, FAO, ILO, ete.) 
in order to ensure interchange of information and, as far as possible, to 
avoid over-lapping of activity. 

Another relationship of particular importance is with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. The OEEC was born under the auspices of 
the Marshall Plan and much of its present activity is concerned with the use 
of American aid. For every reason it is essential that the organization should 
march in step with ECA. On the other hand the United States is not a 
member of the organization; and if, as must obviously be one of the main 
objectives, the OEEC is to establish a European point of view in eco- 
nomic matters, the policy-forming bodies of the organization should remain 
European. After trial and error the following relationships have been es- 
tablished. The ECA mission in Paris (“Office of the Special Representa- 
tive”) is free to send observers to all the technical committees of the or- 
ganization; and many of those observers have made valuable contributions 
to the work of the committees. The Special Representative does not nor- 
mally send representatives to meetings of the Council and Executive Com- 
mittee, though he is occasionally specially invited to do so. There is daily 
contact at all levels between the Secretariat and the OSR, and the leading 
officials of the OSR are generally associated in the informal discussions 
which lead up to the important policy decisions. On the whole these ar- 
rangements have worked very well; and the liaison with the United States 
Administration has been cemented by the visit of an OEEC delegation to 
Washington in January and February 1949. 
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Ill 


| $uch is the general picture of the structure of the organization. A brief 

| review of the work done in 1948 will show the way in which this structure 

has had to be supplemented at every stage by special devices; but it will 

| also show that essentially the organization has sufficient flexibility for the 
rformance of some very difficult tasks. 

A few days after the signing of the convention, OEEC was asked to pro- 
vide a collective program of aid for the third quarter of 1948. This, it must 
be admitted, was a somewhat perfunctory performance. Quarterly pro- 

graming without the background of a longer term program does not at best 

offer opportunities for real coordination; the organization had hardly been 
born and had no more than a skeleton staff; nevertheless it was a useful 
exercise because it laid the foundations of the technique of programing 
and “ran in” the technical committees. 
The first major tasks of the organization were the preparation of the first 
| annual program (1948-49) and the preparation of an intra-European pay- 
ments scheme. The first of these tasks was complicated by the request of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration that OEEC should recommend 
| how the total amount of aid should be divided between the participating 
countries. The division of American aid was a job calculated to put a dan- 
gerous strain on a new organization, and there were those who thought 
that the organization was running a grave risk of breaking down in taking 
it on. However, we did take it on and after a number of painful processes 
arrived at an agreed recommendation. The second task, the preparation of 
the intra-European payments scheme, was designed to relieve payments 
difficulties between the participating countries by a system of “drawing 
tights.” These drawing rights were in effect grants from the creditor coun- 
tries in Europe to the debtor countries for which the creditor countries 
were recompensed by part of the American aid in dollars. 

The techniques used for the negotiation of these important and difficult 
| agreements are worth recording. The normal process for the establishment 
of a program, as it has developed in our work, is for the Council, with the 

advice of the Executive Committee and the technical committees, to agree 

first on the principles which would govern the establishment of the pro- 
| gram, and secondly on a questionnaire drawn up in accordance with those 
principles, which is sent to the participating countries. When the answers to 
the questionnaire are returned they are consolidated and considered com- 
modity-wise by the technical committees, who make recommendations as 
to the consistency of the replies with one another, the degree to which the 
| totality of replies represents a practicable program, etc. By this means an 
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objective judgment is formed on the nature of the total program repre- 
sented by adding up the individual programs. | 

Then the fun starts. In the case of the first annual program, the total aid | 
required by the programs of the participating countries exceeded the total | 
aid available by a very substantial amount. The problem was to achieve } 
agreement between the participating countries on the amount of the cuts in | 
each individual program, to enable the first figure to be reduced by that | 
amount. This was clearly a problem in which eee participating country 
had a vital interest and yet one which could not conceivably be solved by 
nineteen countries in conference. The machinery adopted for preparing | 
recommendations on the division of aid, was to choose four people who 
happened to be chairmen or vice-chairmen of important committees, but | 
who were rather chosen for their personal qualities, to form what was) 
known as the “Group of Four.” This group went into seclusion at an hotel | 
some 50 kilometers from Paris and, with the assistance of the Secretary 
General, examined the national programs in detail, discussed them with 
most of the national delegates individually, and between themselves | 
worked out on an objective basis what they considered to be a reasonable. 
adjustment of the national programs to bring the aid requested within the 
limit of the aid available. The results of their work met, as was natural, 
with some resistance from certain delegations, and a period of informal 
negotiation followed; but in the end, on the basis of their recommendations, 
and with comparatively few modifications, the Council agreed on the rec- 
ommendation to ECA. 

A somewhat similar technique was found necessary for the establishment 
of the drawing rights under the intra-European payments scheme. The 
forecasts of intra-European balances put forward by the participating 
countries were widely divergent: the total of imports forecast from one 
another was less than the total of exports forecast to one another, whereas, 





of course, they ought to have been equal. These forecasts had to be recon- 
ciled; in this case a group of five delegations was set up to produce an 
agreed “Table of Balances.” The ultimate determination of the division of 
aid was closely linked with the final negotiations on the intra-European 
payments scheme. 

Meanwhile, the Payments Committee was working on the important 
agreement (signed on October 16, 1948) which set up the complicated prin- 
ciples and machinery of the scheme, which involves monthly “compensa 
tions” or adjustments of balances between pairs of participating countries. 

The moral of these operations from the organizational point of view was 
that in the face of these two problems of reconciliation of divergent national 
policies the Council of OEEC had, in both cases, to rely for the final ne- 


gotiations not on the standing committees of the organization but on special 
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| repre. | ad hoc groups which were emanations of the Council’s own authority. In 
the next phase of the organization’s activity the Executive Committee ful- 
otal aid | filled this role. 
he total | 
achieve | IV 
cuts in | ‘ a ‘ 
by that | By the force of circumstance, the organization has, in a sense, been com- 
cutee | pelled to do its work in the wrong order. It would have been desirable to 
ved by | establish first agreement on the final objectives of European economic re- 
paring covery and progress, that is, to make a four-year or even longer program, 
le Wk: and then into such a schedule to fit the programs for shorter periods, for a 
es, but | Year or for three months. In fact, to meet the needs of the United States Ad- 
ot ' ministration for OEEC advice, we worked the other way round. It was only 
n hotel after the first-year program and the intra-European payments scheme had 
coil been established that the organization got to work on what is really its 
‘a with | fundamental task, the coordination of long-term European economic poli- 
nselves) cies: We started in the same way as for other programs, by sending out a 
onal | questionnaire to the participating countries asking for information about 
hin the | their production, import and export estimates, for 1952-53 and their eco- 
eu nomic plans generally for the next four years. Apart from detailed examina- 
iuiil al tion by the technical committees of the commodity problems raised by the 
lations national programs which constituted the replies to OEEC, the Executive 
hs Committee was charged with the examination of these replies and their co- 
ordination. The main activity of the Executive Committee, in this field, was 
— the cross-examination of the representatives of the individual countries on 
e. The their programs. This was a most remarkable process and probably unprece- 
ipating dented in international relationships. For each national program two 
an “examiners” were appointed from the members of the Executive Commit- 
bevel tee, and each delegation attended in turn and was subjected to a searching 
recon | ®*#mination on the principles and details of the program. Questions were 
aise asked affecting the national policies underlying the programs, which were 
wate: received without any resentment and freely answered. As a result of these 
ropean examinations and of the supplementary information derived from them, the 
Executive Committee was able to draw up an analysis (which was approved 
portant by the Council) of the economic future of Europe as it emerges from the 
d prio , current national policies. This analysis’ pointed out the dangers and diffi- 
pens culties that must be resolved and indicated certain broad lines on which 
intries, | 2ction will have to be taken both nationally and collectively. To organize 
ia | this action is our most urgent task from now on. 
ational | Starting from this document, the organization now enters into a some- 
ool al what difficult phase of its activity. It is a phase in which agreement must be 
special 1Interim Report on the European Recovery Programme. Paris, December 30, 1948 
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reached between countries on the modification of important parts of their ) of viet 
national policies, a process which goes a good deal further than an agree. propo 
ment to forego some part of dollar aid for a year. For example, the coordina. | the E' 
tion of investment in Europe, which is high-lighted in the interim report _ by the 
and is one of the important parts of the organization’s activity, may very , status 


well imply that action should be taken to discourage an enterprise in 
given place in a given country. The development of maximum exports from 
the participating countries may mean radical changes in production in in- 
dividual countries; equally, changes in production may be involved in the 
development of new sources of supplies within the participating countries, 
The internal machinery for this formidable task has not yet been fully de- 
veloped; the Executive Committee has been charged with steering and co- 
ordinating the work, but it remains to be seen whether special methods of 
negotiation and conciliation may have to be devised within the structure of 
the organization. 


V 


As I have indicated above, the purpose of the organization and the nature 
of its work is clearly defined in the convention as economic; and although 
the borderline between economic and political questions is not always an 
easy one to draw, the discussions in the organization have been limited, and 
will no doubt continue to be limited, strictly to the consideration of eco- 
nomic questions. But it is clear that the work of the organization from now 
on, if it is to be effective and to result in real cooperation between the par- 
ticipating countries, will involve decisions by individual governments 
which may have political repercussions of some difficulty. With this in mind 
there have, for some months, been suggestions put forward that the au- 
thority of the organization ought to be reinforced by a more active partici- 
pation in its deliberations of ministers in the participating countries, who 
would bring to the organization the authority that they have in their own 
countries and who, conversely, would use that authority at home to “put 
across’ the policies of the organization. Therefore the Council (meeting at 
the ministerial level) decided on February 17, 1949 to establish a Con- 


—— 
guememgemenss - 


sultative Group of Ministers to assist the chairman of the Council (M. Paul- | 


Henri Spaak) in his leadership of the organization. This group of ministers 
was given no more formal place in the structure of the organization than is 


implied by the chairmanship of the Council; they are in a sense an emana- | 


tion of the chairman’s authority. 
This Group of Ministers has, at the time of writing (March 1949) just com- 


pleted its first session. They worked in conditions of complete secrecy, | 


with no records kept of discussions and no disclosure of individual points 
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of their ) of view. The main outcome of the session was the issue of a set of important 
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proposals for the action of the organization in the coming months on 
the European Recovery Program. The obvious procedural difficulties raised 
by the creation of this body, of limited membership but of high personal 


, status, were surmounted. The measures agreed by them have only the 
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status of proposals, and not of decisions; it is for the Council or, so far as it 
has a sufficient mandate from the Council, the Executive Committee, to 
put them into operation within the ordinary machinery of the organization. 

The above notes give, perhaps, a picture of a new international body 
which has had to improvise its organization rapidly to face a vast volume of 
work; which has established, by now, fairly effective machinery for the day- 
to-day tasks; but which has had to create, and still must expect to create, 
new ways of tackling new jobs. While much of the basic machinery can now 
be regarded as fairly firmly established, none of us in OEEC can foresee 
with any precision how either the job or the organization will develop in 
the future. We only know that we are still in the experimental stage. 
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During the last two years, the major organs of the United Nations haye | Kashr 
shown an increasing tendency to attempt the solution of international prob. | Hari 
lems through the employment of special bodies and committees, rather , bellio 
than trying directly to resolve the myriad problems of each dispute. The (Free 
General Assembly has established special groups on the Balkans, Korea and | that t] 
Palestine and has turned a number of questions over to its Interim Commit. legal 
tee, while both the Trusteeship Council and the Economic and Social Coun- fied. 7 
cil have often worked through ad hoc bodies. The Security Council has also convi 
delegated its powers under the Charter on a number of occasions. While | prefet 
retaining general supervision, and requiring that final results be subject to | that t 
its approval, the Security Council in the case of Indonesia, Palestine and will o 
Greece, for example, has created sub-groups possessing a wide latitude of The 
action operating under rather general instructions. Since this procedure servic 
enables a subordinate group to concentrate on the problem in hand — and forma 
since the creation of such a group may well be undertaken as a means of Final] 
circumventing the Council’s unanimity principle in voting — a study of the ) April 
subsidiary commissions is of some interest. The United Nations Commis- dispu 
sion on India and Pakistan is a good case in point. a free 

The commission has been one of the least publicized bodies of the United | secur 
Nations. This has not been because the world press lacked interest in the | for th 
commission's activities, but rather because it recognized that the commis: | a i 
sion had real reasons not to say more about its endeavors than was dis- ’ ments 
closed by official press communiqués. Since its inception, the commission Bot 
has had only one press conference and that was on the day of its arrival in Coun 
India, on July 8, 1948. The more it became acquainted with the complexity | Indiai 
of the Kashmir dispute the deeper it was convinced that a prudent course of | the se 
publicity — or non-publicity — could help to solve the problem. recon 

Under its terms of reference, the commission was an investigatory and / posal: 
conciliating agency, and it was only after the first contacts had been estab- move: 
lished that the members of the commission came to realize that the Kashmir | Pakis' 


question was packed with dynamite which not only endangered the lives of resolu 
, convi 





Joser Korset, former Czechoslovak Ambassador to Yugoslavia, served as his country’s 
representative on the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. His services| 1 po 
terminated in February 1949 for political reasons. 
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, the peace-loving Kashmiris but poisoned deeply the relations between the 
| two young dominions of India and Pakistan. Further, the problem threat- 
ened the peace of the whole vast territory of Southeast Asia. 


Il 


The Security Council had already devoted many sessions to the problem 
of Kashmir, from January till April 1948. India and Pakistan had listed com- 
plaints each against the other about the situation in the state of Jammu and 

Kashmir, where fighting developed between the forces of Maharajah Sir 

Hari Singh and Indian troops on one side, and the tribesmen and the re- 
bellious local population of the western regions organized in the Azad 
| (Free) Kashmir movement, on the other. The Indian government maintained 
| that the accession of Kashmir to India, decided upon by the maharajah, was 
"legal and valid, and that the presence of Indian troops was, therefore, justi- 

fied. The Pakistani Government opposed this conception and expressed the 

conviction that the Moslem majority of the Kashmiri population would 
| prefer to join Pakistan if it were offered a free choice. Both parties did agree 
| that the fate of the country should be finally decided by a free expression of 
will of the population. 

The presidents of the Security Council tried in their successive terms of 
service to bring the representatives of both governments together in in- 
formal discussion and to find a common ground for solving the problem. 
Finally, after prolonged consideration, the Security Council adopted on 
) April 21, 1948 a resolution’ in which it stressed the common will of both 
disputing parties to solve the Kashmiri problem by peaceful means, through 
a free and impartial plebiscite, and recommended certain arrangements to 
secure a free vote of the Kashmiri population. The resolution provided, also, 
for the constitution of a United Nations Commission which would go to the 
area in dispute as soon as possible and offer its good offices to both govern- 
‘ments in bringing about peace and making the plebiscite arrangements. 

Both parties raised their voices against the resolution of the Security 

Council. The Indian Government objected primarily to the withdrawal of 

Indian troops from Kashmiri territory, which it thought would endanger 
_the security of that state, and could not agree with the provisions for a 

reconstruction of the local government of Jammu and Kashmir; these pro- 
' posals called for a government with representation for all major parties and 
movements including those which pleaded for accession to Pakistan. The 
Pakistani Government expressed its objection mainly to that part of the 
resolution in which the conditions of the plebiscite were listed, since it was 
convinced that they did not offer sufficient guarantees for an election which 
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would be free and deprived of any threat of intimidation. Some member ) of 
of the Security Council were worried whether, in these circumstances, the | with 
Commission would find it practicable to leave for its assignment and might nego 
not have to seek further advice from the Security Council before depart. force 
ing.” arm) 
the 1 
fire | 
Kash 

The Commission, however, held its first meeting in Geneva on June 16, units 
1948. Argentina was represented by Ricardo Siri; Belgium by Egbert and: 
Graeffe; Colombia by Alfredo Lozano; Czechoslovakia by Josef Korbel; \ inhal 
and the United States by J. Klahr Huddle. The Commission’s activities in) De 
Geneva dealt mainly with procedural matters and with exchanges of cor and 
respondence with both governments concerning the scope of its work and, | actio 
indeed, its arrival. imm 

The Commission arrived at Karachi on July 7. When it met with the dive 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, Sir Mohammed _ tive ' 
Zafrullah Khan, it learned that the Pakistani government had sent to Kash In 
mir three brigades of its army. This step the Pakistani authorities believed _ posit 
necessary, first, to stop the influx of refugees, and, second, to counteract agret 
the approach of the Indian army to the water system of the southern part ougl 
of the country on which agriculture of the adjacent West Punjab entirely | missi 
depended. This unexpected development came as a surprise to the Com-} poin' 
mission, since the Security Council resolution did not reflect the presence | fair, 
of Pakistani troops in Kashmir; and it influenced greatly the Commission’ Th 
subsequent work. conti 

Traveling next to New Delhi, the Commission talked with the Secretary offic 
General of the Ministry of External Affairs, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, and | miss 
devoted considerable attention to different possibilities of approach to the men' 
problem, keeping in mind the objections which both parties had raised \ whic 
against the Security Council resolution of April 21. It would have seemed woul 
appropriate, fair and simple to ask all factions concerned to stop fighting Secu 
in Kashmir and thus to establish an atmosphere of calm in which it would Af 
be possible to discuss further steps. The Commission sounded opinion in jecte 
New Delhi and Karachi about this first step, and discovered that Pakistan | sion 
would agree to this procedure. But the Indian Government, which strongly ', siste 
resented the action of the Security Council, flatly refused to consider an Kash 
unconditional cessation of hostilities; it felt that a simple cease-fire would | vidir 
legalize and continue the presence of Pakistani troops on what the Indians | | adm: 


considered to be Indian territory. India described the situation as a state | tiona 

| army 
2 For a summary of Security Council discussion of the India-Pakistan question, see Internationa the 

Organization, Il, p. 299-306 and 488-9; III, p. 108-10. I 
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of undeclared war in which Pakistan was the aggressor, and asked for a 

withdrawal of her troops as a basic and preliminary condition to any further 
negotiations. On the other hand, Pakistan, though ready to withdraw its 
forces from Kashmir, asked for a simultaneous withdrawal of the Indian 
army and confronted the Commission with a new problem by stressing 
the need of securing the approval of the Azad Kashmir forces for cease- 
fre arrangements. This was necessary, Pakistan stated, since the Azad 
Kashmir element was a political organization possessing its own military 
units, operating under the command of the Pakistani commander-in-chief, 
and in fact controlled an extensive area with some one and a half million 
inhabitants. 

Despite a series of meetings with representatives of both governments, 
and an explanation of the military situation, it was obvious from the re- 
actions of both parties to the Commission’s first suggestion regarding an 
immediate cease-fire that the views of the two governments were widely 
divergent. The Commission had to abandon temporarily this first objec- 
tive of its mission. 

In the second stage of its deliberations, the Commission ascertained the 
position of the Indian and Pakistani Governments in regard to a cease-fire 
agreement which would be followed by an immediate truce. After a thor- 
ough study of reactions and suggestions of the two governments, the Com- 
mission concentrated on the elaboration of its own proposal containing 
points presented by both parties which the Commission considered just and 
fair, as well as its own suggestions. 

This was the most difficult part of the Commission’s work on the sub- 
continent. It had to keep constantly in mind that it was an agency of good 
offices having no power to impose its decisions, and that the success of its 
mission depended entirely on the good will and good faith of the govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan. The problem was to formulate a proposal 
which would be acceptable to both governments and if one or both of them 
would not agree, to be able to defend the Commission’s policy before the 
Security Council and the public opinion of the world. 

After a fortnight in which suggestions were put forward, changed, re- 
jected, modified, formulated and amended again and again, the Commis- 
sion finally unanimously adopted, on August 13, a seamittinn which con- 
sisted of three parts: I. A cease-fire agreement for the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir as of the earliest practicable date. II. A truce agreement, pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of Pakistani troops and tribesmen and temporary 
administration of the evacuated area by the Azad movement; with an addi- 
tional provision for the subsequent withdrawal of the bulk of the Indian 


army and for the retention of a minimum of these forces in Kashmir for 


the purpose of insuring law and order, pending the acceptance of the con- 
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ditions for the final settlement of the dispute. III. A declaration of a general | accep 
character that the future status of the state of Jammu and Kashmir should ; was a 
be determined in accordance with the will of the people.* The following | ment 
day the Commission was divided into two groups which presented the _ for a 
resolution, simultaneously, to both governments, emphasizing that the reso. Aft 


lution should be considered as a whole and could not be changed. ’ tainec 
| cided 
IV | curity 
The presentation of this resolution marked the termination of the first “9 Ki 
stage of the Commission’s work. The commissioners, having lived and | Pekis 
breathed the Kashmir dispute for nearly two months, were anxious to hear ? ow 
from the Governments of India and Pakistan that their proposal was accept 
able. But that was not to be the case; both parties were almost more deeply Ce : 
interested in the interpretation which the Commission attached to its reso- | a 
lution than in the resolution itself, and further work proved necessary. The | oa 
government of India was mainly interested to know whether the resolu- -_ 
tion did not recognize the so-called Azad Kashmir Government, and did ne 
not deprive the Indians of the right to keep armed forces in Kashmir which , Asia 


would be sufficient not only to maintain law and order but to ensure also 
the security of that state against external aggression. The government of | ; 
Pakistan asked for a detailed explanation of the resolution, based mainly | ona 
on its preoccupation to get assurances that all measures would be taken in 
Kashmir which it considered necessary to ensure a later free election. It 
was, therefore, anxious to see part III amplified in detail, and to be sure ) In 
that the period of truce would not last indefinitely, thus leading to a de facto | anew 
partition of the country. both 

The commissioners came to realize how much the dispute about Kashmir } terms 
had poisoned good-neighborly relations between the two countries and to | Minis 
what extent lack of a basic mutual confidence made it delicate and com- | creas 
plicated the search for final understanding. The task was made not easier the Se 
by the fact that the Commission did not have coercive powers, and that | these 
the United Nations did not enjoy, after the setbacks of its agencies in other | the tr 
theatres of dispute and its work at Lake Success, the prestige which is of } cilof 
paramount importance to any kind of international conciliation. both 

When the answer came, the government of India announced its accept | it wa 
ance of the Commission’s resolution, while the government of Pakistan in } form: 
accepting, attached the condition that the government of India had to No 
agree to a free and impartial plebiscite in Kashmir, held under the condi- by ay 


~ 








tions laid down by the Security Council. The 
These replies indicated failure and success at the same time. Both parties ) prince 
these 
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general | accepted the Commission’s proposal, but the condition attached by Pakistan 
should | was actually tantamount to rejection. It was well known that the govern- 
llowing | ment of India strongly objected to some of the Security Council’s provisions 
ted the for a plebiscite. 
he reso. After the Commission had discovered that the Indian Government main- 
' tained its position as regards the Security Council's resolution, it was de- 
_ cided that the Commission should return to Europe to report to the Se- 
curity Council, then in session in Paris. It cherished hopes that discussions 
he first | @ Kashmir would be continued with the representatives of India and 
| Pakistan in Paris, where in the atmosphere of United Nations meetings the 
ed and | ssestion of Kashmir might be judged and considered in a broader per- 
to he} question of Kashmir mig e judged and considered in a broader per 


spective. 
accept: 


This hope proved well founded. The Commission, returning first to 





| — Geneva, reported about its activities, proposals and experience on the sub- 
| } continent to the Security Council, carefully avoiding mention of any con- 
ph troversial material which might endanger the friendly contacts which the 
nd did} commissioners had had with the Indian and Pakistani representatives in 
- which Delhi and Karachi. It felt that confidence as to its impartiality, gained in 
we al ' Asia, was of essential importance for its further endeavors and that it could 
aaa | only gain in authority when working at this stage in the vicinity of the 
mainly Security Council. 

aken in 

tion. It Vv 


be sure ) In November, the Commission transferred its seat to Paris, and began 
le facto | anew its task of negotiation. Its first contacts with the representatives of 
both parties and the first exploration of their reaction to the discussion of 
ashmir } terms of plebiscite, however, were interrupted when the Pakistani Foreign 
and to | Minister submitted a message from his Prime Minister concerning in- 
d com- creased military activities of Indian troops in Kashmir, with a request that 
t easier) the Security Council take appropriate steps; the Indian Government denied 
ad that | these allegations. The matter was again discussed by the Security Council, 
n other | the trend of the discussion leading to an endorsement by the Security Coun- 
ch is of } cil of the Commission’s attempts to bring about peace in Kashmir. Although 
both parties manifested their good will in accepting these developments 
accept: | it was a critical moment. The commissioners were worried lest their in- 
stan in / formal conversations with both parties be endangered by any abrupt action. 
had to | Now, however, the government of India helped to overcome the impasse 
condi- | by agreeing, in principle, to discuss the basic conditions of a plebiscite. 
The Commission submitted to both parties a proposal containing such 
parties | principles and asked for counterproposals, at the same time stressing that 
these conversations were to be of an entirely informal nature, binding 
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nobody. In proposing this method of approach the Commission again fol 
lowed the idea of attempting to reconcile all points of view. 

The first draft of the Commission’s proposal contained an outline of the 
basic requirements for a free plebiscite. Differing in approach from th 
resolution of the Security Council, the Commission wished to make the 
powers of the Plebiscite Administrator as great and as independent a 
possible, but abandoned the suggestion of the Security Council to form, 
new coalition government in the state of Jammu and Kashmir. The country 
was politically divided, being partially under the government of Sheik he 
Abdullah and partially under the rule of Azad forces, and the Commission | a 
felt it impracticable to constitute a government composed of element woul 
whose political views and aims were so divergent that a plebiscite would scite, 
end the political career of one of them. How could one reasonably expect the p 
that such a government would form a workable team? On the other hand | 
to balance this political situation, the Commission wanted to build up the’ tag 
authority of the Plebiscite Administrator who would be able to ensure and ee 
carry out an impartial plebiscite. Aa 

These were the crucial points, to which both governments presented their ©Pp 
reactions and counterproposals. Pakistan, again, was principally interested 
in securing a maximum of guarantees for the freedom of the plebiscite/ 
including a complete withdrawal of Indian troops and formation of a rep- 
resentative Kashmir Government, and thus strongly backed the idea of a ° 
powerful Plebiscite Administrator. The Indian Government, on the other 
hand, was mainly concerned with the security of the state of Jammu and: © 
Kashmir from a renewed danger of external aggression, and with the prin- iF 
ciple of the state’s sovereignty which should not be curtailed by the powers| 
entrusted to the Plebiscite Administrator. 

On the basis of these answers to its first proposal the Commission worked| 
out the second draft. Finally, after having considered the reactions to this 
draft, the Commission formally presente od to both governments, on De- 
cember 11, the final proposal and expressed its hopes that it might be found “A 

“acceptable in its entirety.” stant 

In this proposal the Commission reaffirmed its resolution of August 13, 
1948 and asked both governments to accept certain additional principles 
The question of the accession of the state of Jammu and Kashmir to India 4 
or Pakistan was to be decided through the democratic method of a free - 
and impartial plebiscite to be held after the cease-fire and truce arrange- ” 
ments had been completed, while the Plebiscite Administrator, nominated | “°°P 
by the Secretary General of the United Nations in agreement with the =n 
Commission, was to be a personality of high international standing and = 
commanding general confidence, deriving from the state of Jammu a 
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gain fo Kashmir itself the powers he considered necessary for organizing and con- 


ducting a free and impartial plebiscite. 

The Commission also proposed that, after peaceful conditions had been 
restored, the Commission and the Plebiscite Administrator would deter- 
mine, in consultation with competent authorities, the final disposition of 
the armed forces, and would supervise the free return of all refugees to 
their homes. For the purpose of organizing the repatriation of the latter 
group an Indian and a Pakistani Commission would operate under the 
direction of the Plebiscite Administrator. All political and human rights 
would be restored and guaranteed, in order to carry out a democratic plebi- 
scite, and the United Nations Commission itself was to certify whether 
the plebiscite had been impartial and free. The details of these proposals 
were to be elaborated upon the signature of the truce agreement, but Parts 
I and II of the Commission’s resolution of August 13 were to be put into 
' effect without delay. 

In comparison with the Security Council resolution of April 21, 1948, 
the proposal of the Commission — which still was only a proposal and not 
a formal decision — did not ask the Indian Government to change the local 

, government of Kashmir led by Sheik Abdullah, but actually took into ac- 
ofia rep, count the authority of the Azad Kashmir movement led by Caudri Ghulam 
Jen a Abbas and Sardar M. Ibrahim Khan over the territories under its control, 
ne oli and assured for the Plebiscite Administrator all powers which he would 
| consider necessary for conducting a free plebiscite. The Commission felt 
amu and : : ; : 

the prin] strongly that its proposal was fair and well-balanced, and decided that if 
2 powers one or both parties should find it impossible to accept, the whole Kashmiri 

dispute should be returned without delay to the Security Council. 

Following a suggestion by the government of India, the Commission 

. decided to send one member (the representative of Colombia) to Delhi 
is to this : : : E 

py and Karachi to put himself at the disposal of both governments in case 

* boat they should ask for explanations of the proposal. On the basis of under- 
standings reached in conversations held between Minister Lozano and the 

gust 13, representatives of the governments of India and Pakistan, both govern- 

inciples ‘ments signified their acceptance of the Commission’s proposal. 

to India This was a real success, and if a personal note is allowed in this descrip- 

tain tion of facts and development one cannot refrain from saying that the mem- 

. bers of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan were as 


are deeply gratified by this first positive result of their work — which had taken 
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the six months — as if their own countries were involved in the question, so 
intimately was each wrapped up in the problem. They realized what a 
termination of hostilities would mean for the hard-tried Kashmiris, and 
that it might open avenues for a real rapprochement between the two do- 
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minions, an essential prerequisite for peaceful development in Southeag| each 
Asia. Moreover, it would contribute to the authority of the United Nations auth 
This satisfaction was doubled when, on January 1, 1949, both governments) In 
issued orders to cease-fire. fortu 
com: 

VI said 

an 0 

The first and perhaps most difficult aim was thus achieved. It was ing miss 
mood of general encouragement that the Commission reconvened, on Jan TI 
ary 5, at Lake Success, to prepare and present its second interim report | ies ; 
to the Security Council, and to embody its proposal, as accepted by both, thes 
governments, in the form of a resolution.* At the beginning of February, wou 
the Commission returned to Asia to continue its duties. In accordance with not | 
the resolution of August 13 it must take part in elaborating the details of 
the truce and in surveying its execution. It had to make preparations for 
the plebiscite. 

It would not be wise to claim that a bright future is assured. Much work| 
remains to be done, and many complexities have to be overcome. There 
is reasonable hope, however, that the dispute in Kashmir will finally be 
settled, given the spirit of goodwill and collaboration manifested by both 
governments during the first stage of the Commission’s activity. The ex- 
perience of the Commission during its first months emphasizes the im- 
portance of the conciliatory role which may be played by United Nations 
organs when they possess the confidence of the governments concerned, and 
the very real advantages which derive from te opportunity of studying a 
situation on the spot where personal and informal contact with officials 
eases the commission’s more formal activities. 

A word should perhaps be said about the powers of the commission. 
The Kashmir dispute was brought before the Security Council under Chap- 
ter VI of the Charter, which provides for conciliation but does not allow 
direct compulsory action; thus the commission had no arbitrary means of 
persuasion and its activities depended entirely upon the good faith and | 
agreement of the disputing parties. In such a situation, when quick deci- 
sions must also frequently be taken, the question arises whether it would 
not be advisable to appoint one man to represent the United Nations, rather 
than a group — as has been done in the case of the Palestine mediator. For 
a commission, in general, harbors dangers in itself. Its members owe al- 
legiance to their respective governments, rather than to the United Nations 
as a whole, and they are thus subject to instructions of governments which | 
may not be always completely acquainted with the details of the problem | 
in question and which may propose solutions at considerable variance with | 
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each other. This in turn may lead to protracted discussion and the loss of 
authority with the disputing parties. 

In the case of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, 
fortunately, these dangers did not intrude. It is a remarkable feature of the 
commission’s work that all decisions were unanimous. But it should be 
said openly that this was possible because the Soviet bloc was not given 
an opportunity to obstruct the creative work of the group, and the com- 
mission could thus proceed with confidence and authority. 

The real solution to the effectiveness of the United Nations activities 
lies in mutual confidence among nations and good will among states; once 
these basic conditions are established there would be no conflict which 
would not be solved by peaceful means and no commission which would 
not be able to report that it had carried its task to a final and successful end. 














INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES ~ 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Third Session Second Part 


On April 5, 1949, the second part of the third session of the General Assembly 
opened at Lake Success. Items which were to be considered at the session in- 
cluded the disposition of Italian colonies, Israeli admission to the United Nations, 
the problem of voting in the Security Council, treatment of Indians in the Union 
of South Africa, creation of a United Nations guard, and violation by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of fundamental human rights. Reports of the 


Security Council and the Economic and Social Council, the question of Franco ) 


Spain, promotion of international cooperation in the political field, refugees and 
displaced persons, freedom of information, discrimination against immigrant 
labor, Indonesia, religious freedom in Bulgaria and Hungary, and adoption of 
Russian and Chinese as working languages were also to be discussed. 


Interim Committee 


Following the decision of the General Assembly to continue the Interim Com- } 


mittee until the fourth session of the Assembly, the Interim Committee was con- 
vened at Lake Success on January 31, 1949. After some debate over the con- 


stitutionality of meetings held between the two parts of the third session of the | 


General Assembly, the committee decided to continue its work, electing Selim 
Sarper (Turkey) as its chairman. 

In accordance with a United States proposal, the committee agreed to estab- 
lish a subcommittee of not more than nineteen members, to continue studies 
previously initiated on international political cooperation and pacific settlement 
of disputes.t The subcommittee in turn created a working party to consider the 
problem, and requested the Secretariat to continue its studies on pacific settle- 
ment in the inter-American system. 

The Interim Committee also created a subcommittee of ten members to re- 
examine its rules of procedure. At its first meeting on February 9 the subcom- 
mittee agreed that Spanish would be made a working language on or about June 
1, 1949. 


1 Document A/AC.18/SR.30. 
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Special Committee on the Balkans 


| The United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans resumed open meet- 
| ings in Athens on December 18, 1948, and approved ten reports from observa- 
tion groups. One of these reports, dealing with a Yugoslav allegation that Yugo- 
slav soldiers had been killed by Greek troops at Krutsoubei, declared that evi- 
dence did not bear out these allegations, while the other reports primarily con- 
cerned recent testimony on the continued receipt by the Greek guerrillas of aid 
from Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. A Bulgarian charge that Greek planes 
_ and troops had violated Bulgarian territory was referred to an observation group 
for investigation. ° 
The committee decided to adopt special markings for UNSCOB planes, re- 
quested its nine member states to furnish five additional observers, and renewed 
an invitation to Poland and the USSR, originally chosen as members of the com- 
mittee, to participate in its work. It also agreed to explore every possible avenue 
for conciliation among the four Balkan states. 
On February 3, 1949, Albania complained to the Secretary-General of 40 
“frontier provocations” by Greece, 24 of them in connection with Greek flights 
| over Albania territory. The complaint was forwarded to UNSCOB for investiga- 


tion.® 


Commission on Korea 


The seven-member Commission on Korea, established by the General Assem- 
bly to continue the work of the Temporary Commission on Korea, held its first 
public meeting in Seoul on February 12, 1949.* An opening address by the chair- 
man of the commission, Patrick Shaw of Australia, stressed that the fundamental 
aim of the United Nations was to help the Korean people achieve complete uni- 
fication and independence. 

A resolution adopted by the commission, creating two subcommittees, was 
announced at this meeting. The subcommittees were 1) to utilize every available 
medium to impress upon the Korean people the commission’s earnest desire to 





extend its good offices to remove existing economic and social barriers, and to 
“make immediate contact with North Korea with a view to arranging visits there 
for the Commission”; 2) to indicate the readiness of the commission for consul- 
tation with government authorities to exchange information and advice.® 


Palestine 


The Palestine Conciliation Commission established by the General Assembly 
on December 11, 1948 to assist in achieving a final settlement in Palestine, con- 
vened on January 17, 1949 in Geneva. The Turkish representative, Huseyin 
Cahid Yalchin, was chosen chairman of the group, which paid tribute to the 


~ 


2 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 58. For pre- 4 For summary of activities of the Temporary 
vious summaries of the work of UNSCOB, see In- Commission on Korea, see International Organ- 
ternational Organization, II, p. 294-6 and 486-— ization, II, p. 288-90 and 484-6; III, p. 58—60. 
7; Ill, p. 51-5. 5 Ibid., p. 211. 


8 Ibid., p. 137. 
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memory of Count Folke Bernadotte. The commission agreed to establish offic! 
headquarters in Jerusalem as from January 24, 1949. 

On the day of the commission’s first meeting, the Acting Mediator, Dr. Ralph | 
J. Bunche, telegraphed the Security Council drawing attention to the assumption 
of his functions by the new body, as stated in the resolution of the General Assem. 
bly. On January 19, however, the commission expressed the hope that Dr. Bunche | 
would be able to preside over the Rhodes negotiations on a Palestinian truce 
until their conclusion.® 

Relief operations for Palestine refugees were started in December 1948, with , 
the appointment by the Secretary-General of Stanton Griffis (United States) as 
Director of United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. While administrative 
machinery was supplied by the United Nations, agreements were signed with! 
three voluntary international agencies to handle distribution and field operations, 
By March, the League of Red Cross Societies was distributing supplies to 275, 
000 refugees in Lebanon, Syria and Transjordan; the International Committee o 
the Red Cross was working with 350,000 refugees in eastern Palestine and Israel; 
and the American Friends Service Committee was assisting 270,000 refugees in 
the Gaza area and north Palestine. The World Health Organization and the, 
International Children’s Emergency Fund were also providing assistance, as 
were several other voluntary organizations.’ Operations were being financed 
with $5,000,000 advanced from the United Nations Working Capital Fund, as 
well as by contributions from governments and private societies. 





6 Ibid., p. 119. For discussion of the Rhodes 7 Ibid., p. 200-1. 
conferences see this issue, p. 301. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 383rd meeting on 
December 2, 1948 to the 422nd meeting on March 28, 1949. 


The Indonesian Question 


On December 12, 1948, the Committee of Good Offices: submitted a special 
report on the direct talks between the representatives of the governments of the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia which, together with its appendices, 
made available previously confidential documentation that had been the subject 
of Security Council discussion. Of special interest were the so-called Crichtley- 
DuBois Memorandum of June 10, 1948, and the Cochran Memorandum of No- 
vember 10, 1948.? In the former, the Australian and United States’ representa- 
tives had submitted to both parties a working paper for the resolution of differ- 
ences containing the following suggestions: 1) that the extent of the Republic's 
representation in the Provisional Federal Government be determined on the 
basis that Republican territory would include all those portions of Java, Sumatra 
and Madura in which, through a plebiscite, the population expressed a desire 
to be incorporated into the Republic; 2) that it would be possible to create a 
fairly-representative Provisional Federal Government through machinery which 
would consist of a Joint Commission of Technical Experts to delineate boundaries 
of states; a Constituent Assembly elected upon the basis of one delegate for each 
500,000 inhabitants and given power to accept the report of the Technical Com- 
mission making changes in proposed state boundaries only by majorities of both 
the Assembly and the delegates from the areas affected by changes; and a Pro- 
visional Parliament. The memorandum proposed that the powers of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor-General be limited, in the provisional period, to a veto over acts 
of the Provisional Federal Government which were contrary to the Charter of 
the United Nations or to the Union Statute and to the direction, after consulta- 
tion with the provisional authorities, of the employment of federal armed forces 
in cases of civil conflicts which the provisional authorities were unable to con- 
trols The Cochran Memorandum spelled out the June proposals in the form of a 
draft agreement for an over-all political settlement. It presented suggestions for 
the establishment of a provisional federal government, after the election of a 
federal representative assembly, which would consist of a high commissioner, a 
prime minister and cabinet, a federal council and a federal representative assem- 
bly. The provisional government would have broad jurisdiction and powers 
throughout all of Indonesia, including control of federal armed forces and or- 


, ganized state militia other than Royal Netherlands Army, Navy and Air Forces.* 





1For previous summaries of the Indonesian 2 Document S/1117/Add.1, p. 46 and 96. 
question see International Organization, I, p. 77— 3 Ibid., p. 100f. 
aa p. 80-85, 297-299, 500-502; III, p. 4 Ibid., p. 46f. 
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Although the Netherlands government had a number of reservations in regari ing fe 
to the draft — notably that general elections could not be held until after a Fed\ for 2 
eral Interim government had been established and order restored, and that gy. ered t 
preme command of all armed forces would have to remain with the representa. that a 
tive of the crown not in any way subject to consent of the provisional govem.| P-™- ‘ 
mental authorities — it indicated willingness to resume negotiations on the bass|_M™ 
of the Cochran Memorandum provided the first agenda item was the implemen. Comn 
tation of the truce arrangements by Republican authorities.* Direct convers. | th 
tions between Dutch and Republican authorities were accordingly held from | letter 
November 4 to 9 and November 27 to December 10, 1948, but ended in failure. | (uit 
The Netherlands representative (Shuurman) charged, on the one hand, that the Renvi 
Republican government was powerless to control its own armed forces, that the | itse 
demand of Republican authorities for purely nominal control by Netherlands| #"S 
authorities of armed forces in the provisional period was a refusal to recognize and, | 
Netherlands sovereignty in contradiction to the terms of the Cochran Memo 3) th 
randum, and that, since it was “impossible to reach agreement,” the Netherlands| PfOV! 
government was forced to proceed with the promulgation of a decree setting up befor 
a federal interim government.* The Republican representative (Hatta), on the At 
other hand, stated that his government had “gone to the limit” in offering con-| notifi 
cessions, that instructions to the Netherlands ministers were restricted to an) Y&® 
investigation of whether the Republic would accept Netherlands terms rather “°° 
than negotiation of an agreement, and that strong evidence suggested that the; 18." 
Netherlands intended to form an interim federal government without formal] jakar 
negotiation, contrary to the Renville Agreement.’ The Committee of Good Of leade 
fices reported that the collapse of direct talks had served to aggravate the dangers and | 
of a situation already grave, and that it had no confidence that the truce could) 5S 
be maintained as the possibilities of political agreement became more remote. | Cet 

On December 13, Mr. Hatta (vice-president of the Republic) emphasized, in and | 
a letter to the United States representative on the Committee of Good Offices} 9S 
(Cochran), that “differences of viewpoint related largely to the powers of the Secre 
High Representative — the Federal Interim Government and to the problem of with 
the armed forces.”* The Republic was willing to recognize the High Representa- the | 
tive’s right of veto provided definite standards were set forth. It was similarly | State 
prepared to concede emergency powers to the High Representative in case of that 
war, siege, or insecurity, stipulating that he would be the ultimate judge of the | did 1 
necessity of exercising the powers given; definite standards, however, should be , “4S 
laid down, since the Republic was willing to have the emergency powers include givel 
use of federal forces and, if need be, Netherlands forces. When this letter was the | 
forwarded to Netherlands authorities, it brought forth a reply on December 1’, mus' 
1948, from Mr. Shuurman stating that Mr. Hatta’s letter failed to provide a basis that 
for reopening negotiations since it failed to specify that the Republican authori y 
ties 1) concurred in the incorporation of the Republic in the federal organize 
tion on the same footing as the other federal areas; 2) agreed to the regulation | 12 
of the position of the High Representative and 3) accepted the articles concert: |," 








5 Ibid., p. 65f. 7 Document S$ /1117. in Re 
6 Ibid., p. 39f. 8 Document S /1129. 
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ing federal forces — all of which were embodied in the so-called B.I.O. Decree 


S in regan > 
ter a ra for a federal interim government. Further, the Netherlands authorities consid- 


id that s,{ ered that the immediate promulgation of this decree was required and requested 
that a reply from Republican authorities be transmitted to Batavia before 10:00 





epresents. 

al govern.) P-™- Saturday, December 18, 1948.° 

1 the basis) | Mr- Cochran, in protesting the time limit — subsequently referred to by the 
mplemen.| Committee of Good Offices as having “some features of an ultimatum”?® pointed 


conversy. out that Netherlands authorities had taken five days to respond to Mr. Hatta’s 
held from | letter and then suggested 1) that the first condition in Mr. Shuurman’s letter re- 
in failure | quired adherence without negotiation to a federal organization whereas the 
1, that the Renville principles contemplated that the provisional federal organization was 
;, that the! itself to be the product of political agreement; 2) that the following two condi- 
therland;| tions dealt with matters on which there could be honest differences of opinion 
recognize | and, therefore, should be discussed before the Committee of Good Offices; and 
n Memo | 3) that the insistence of Netherlands authorities for implementation of truce 
therland | Provisions by Republican authorities might better be evaluated by discussion 
setting up before the Committee than made the subject of “unilateral demands.”™ 

1), on the, At 11:30 p.m. on December 18, 1948, the Committee of Good Offices was 
notified by Netherlands authorities that, since it was clear the truce regulations 
were not being observed by Republican forces, the agreement was terminated in 
accordance with Article 10 of the Renville Agreement as of midnight December 
| that the, 18.2 At 6:45 a.m. on December 19 Dutch parachute troops landed near Jog- 
it formal) jakarta, and by afternoon captured the city and all important Republican 
Sood Of.| leaders, including the President and Vice-President, members of the Cabinet 
and the commander-in-chief of the army. Netherlands forces had, in addition, 
crossed status quo lines in seven areas in Central Java, in East Sumatra, and in 
emote, | Central Sumatra. The Premiers and Cabinets of the states of East Indonesia 
sized, in| 22d Pasundan, in Netherlands-controlled territory had tendered their resigna- 
d Offices | tions, and, with one exception, all Republican officials in Batavia — including the 
rs of the | Secretary-General of the Republican delegation — had been placed under arrest, 
oblem of| With military guard, and their papers, including those relating to the work with 
presenta- the Committee of Good Offices, seized. This situation, Mr. Cochran (United 
similarly | States) and Mr. Cutts (Australian deputy member)'* reported, pointed up 1) 
1 case of | that the Netherlands government, in its repudiation of the Renville Agreement, 
re of the | did not comply with the provisions of Article 10 thereof; 2) that the Committee 
hould be , WaS not aware of any concentration of Republican forces which should have 
s include $iven rise to alarm and precipitate action by Netherlands authorities; 3) that 
tter was he military operations of the nature undertaken by the Netherlands forces 
nber 17, must have involved considerable planning and it was difficult not to conclude 


Ting con-| 
ed to an! 
ms rather 


> dangers 
ice could 





ea basis that plans had been in progress during the exchanges of correspondence since 
authori- 9 Ibid. munication with Mr. Cochran from December 19 
rganiza- 10 Document S /1138. until late on December 21. At that time they 

lati ' 11 Document § /1129. reported occupation of Kaliurang by Dutch 
gu ation 12 Document S$ /1129 /Add.1. forces on December 21, several fatal shootings 
soncern- | . 18 Mr. Critchley, the Australian member, and of unarmed civilians by advancing Netherlands 


| Mr. Herremans, the Belgian member of the troops, and endorsed the reports of Mr. Cochran 
Committee of Good Offices, were in Kaliurang, and Mr. Cutts. Document S$ /1144. 
in Republican territory, and were out of com- 
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December 12; 4) that negotiations under the auspices of the Committee ul c0eed 0 
not been adequately explored, let alone exhausted; and 5) that the commen | 4°: 
ment of military operations on December 19 was a violation of Netherland{ Parliar 
obligations under the Renville Agreement.** | oo 
Meanwhile the Security Council, called into special session on December 19} failure 
1948 at the request of Philip C. Jessup (United States), adjourned until Decem.| Counc 
ber 22 —in view of the absence of the Soviet representative (Malik) — whe) | clearly 
J. J. van Royen (the Netherlands) gave an extensive statement on the Dutch | felt d 
position. After assuring the Security Council that the Netherlands government; , 
policy was based upon the independence of the Indonesian people, cooperatin) 
between the peoples of Indonesia and the Netherlands, a sovereign state on, Philip 
federal basis under a constitution arrived at through the democratic process, anj| %°*#! 
a union between the United States of Indonesia and other parts of the Kingdom and S 
of the Netherlands, Mr. van Royen emphasized that the issue in Indonesia wa of the 
not one of independence or non-independence, but rather whether the independ C 
ent United States of Indonesia would be launched with guarantees of freedon the in 
to its component parts, or be established under the leadership of a particula 
minority which had shown utter disregard of democratic rights of other autono SP 
mous groups and had been under the strong influence of extremist parties. Mr| relea: 
van Royen emphasized the following points in his statement: 1) the truce haf mite 
been repeatedly violated by Republican authorities; 2) the establishment ¢ of rey 
separate federal units in Indonesia by the urging of Netherlands authoritie’ 
was in conformity with Renville principles, and had stimulated a strong an(| (Mes 
indigenous political movement of Indonesian federalists; 3) agreement with Re Roye 
publican negotiators was impossible because they were bent on incorporating Hod; 
all of Indonesia into the Republic instead of becoming one of the component Asia, 
parts of the federated whole; 4) Republican negotiators, including Mr. Hatta loss 
had repeatedly made informal conciliatory offers which later had been repud:| °™ 
ated by their governments; 5) at the moment the Republic failed to meet the} “PP 
Netherlands last proposal, information was received that President Soekarna) had 
with six ministers, was on the point of leaving Indonesia for a visit to India; eye 
and 6) the evidence suggested that the Republican authorities did not, in fact| whil 
wish to reach an agreement. One of the basic difficulties, Mr. van Royen as’ 
serted, was that the Republican government could not control its extremists, par- Jaco 
ticularly the communist elements represented by Tan Malakka and an extremist | Con 
and uncontrolled guerrilla group called the Partai Moorba. Because the situation ' and 
could not be tolerated indefinitely, Netherlands authorities, in response to the dra 
desires of the non-Republican sections of Indonesia, promulgated on December ™er 
18 a decree providing for the institution of an all-Indonesian Federal Interim '5 
Government, temporarily without the participation of the Republican area. Such A 
action protected the wishes of the federalists in non-Republican areas from the Net 
basically nationalist viewpoint of the Republic, which spoke for only 35 percent . rd 
of the population of Indonesia as a whole. The basic decision, faced by the | 
Netherlands on December 18, was either to give in to the Republic, or to pr), 





14 Document S/1138. 
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nittee . ceed on its own authority to create the orderly conditions upon which a demo- 
cratic state could be built. This decision had been supported by the Netherlands 
Parliament, and would be carried out “no matter what the costs or conse- 

_quences.” In the light of these developments, therefore, and in view of the 
ember 19 | failure of the valiant efforts of the Committee of Good Offices, the Security 
i] Decem,| Council no longer had competence to act on the Indonesian case since it was 
k) — whey} dearly a matter of domestic jurisdiction. In case some members of the Council 
the Dutet| felt differently on this point, Mr. van Royen concluded, his government was 


. 


willing to submit the question to the International Court of Justice.'® 


ommence 


etherlang 





ernment; ag : 
operation Early discussion, in which the representatives of Indonesia, Australia, the 
state on; Philippines, and India were seated at the Council along with the Netherlands, 


ocess, and| centered around a resolution jointly presented by the United States, Colombia 
Kingdon | and Syria which noted with’ concern the resumption of hostilities, the reports 
nesia wy of the Committee of Good Offices and, considering hostilities in conflict with 
independ. the Council resolution of August 1, 1947, called for a cessation of hostilities and 
f freedom | the immediate withdrawal of armed forces to the respective sides of the demili- 
particular tarized zones established by the truce agreement.'® An Australian amendment 
*r auton Sponsored by Syria proposed the addition of a phrase calling for the immediate 
irties, Mr| release of the President and other political prisoners, and instructing the Com- 
truce haj, mittee of Good Offices to observe and report on compliance and to ensure absence 
hment ¢ o% reprisals against individuals.1* 

uthoritie’ The representatives of the United States, China, Syria, India and Australia 
rong an) (Messrs. Jessup, Hsia, el-Khouri, Desai and Hodgson) sharply criticized Mr. van 
with Re| Royen’s assertion that the question was one of domestic jurisdiction, with Mr. 
sporating Hodgson asserting that the Indonesian problem affected the whole of Southeast 
omponent Asia, including his own country; it had caused “strife, strikes and turmoil,” the 
{r. Hatta| loss of raw materials essential to world rehabilitation, and the loss of trade and 
n repud:| Commerce.'® Mr. Dening (United Kingdom) and Mr. Ritchie (Canada) indicated 
meet the| Support of the joint resolution, largely on the ground that Dutch military action 
Soekarno) had been taken contrary to the truce agreement and without adequate prior 
to India| Consultation with the Committee of Good Offices. Alexandre Parodi (France), 
t, in fact| while condemning the action as brutal and shocking, believed that the Charter 
Royen as) did not give the Security Council the competence to deal with the problem. 
nists, par Jacob Malik (USSR) repeated the earlier attitude of his government that the 
extremist} Committee of Good Offices should have been a committee of the Council itself, 
. situation | and introduced a resolution requiring immediate cessation of hostilities, with- 
se to the drawal of Netherlands troops, release of political prisoners, and the establish- 
Yecember ment of a commission composed of all the members of the Council instructed 
1 Interim ‘0 supervise the other operative parts of the proposal.’® 

rea. Such After Mr. van Royen responded to the varied comments by insisting that the 
from the Netherlands authorities had not violated the terms of Article 10 of the Renville 
5 percent Agreement by the manner in which notification had been given, and asserted 
d by the | that the Committee of Good Offices did not have the competence to assess re- 





or to pre is Document S/P.V.388. 18 Document S/P.V.390. 
16 Document S /1142. 19 Document S/1148. 
17 Document S /1145. 
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sponsibilities or conduct an investigation, the Security Council on December 4 Janua 
1948, approved, by a vote of 7 to 0 with four abstentions (Belgium, Frang ments 
USSR, and Ukrainian SSR), a resolution which, combining a portion of th mend 
joint resolution with the Australian amendment, called for a cessation of hosti}, mittee 
ties and an immediate release of the President and other political prisoners, anj = 
instructed the Committee of Good Offices to observe and to report on com. matter 
pliance.*® The Soviet draft resolution was subsequently defeated on a pare. wie De 
graph by paragraph vote.** callin 

In a formal statement on December 27, 1948, Mr. van Royen reported tha } get 
“the operational phase of the action in Java has now practically reached its end’ 24, : 
and that the “fourteen prominent Republicans in Batavia whose freedom ¢| offici 
movement has been restricted have already been released.”2? This statement | - 
was variously regarded as a “refusal” to cease hostilities (by the Soviet representa. wen 





tive), as making the Council resolution “sterile” (by the Syrian representative), i 
as “playing for time” (by the Indian delegate), as evidence that the Council; ey 
order had not been “obeyed or observed” (by the Australian representative), and ae 

] mitte 


as an “interim reply” (by the United Kingdom delegate).** Four separate reso. 
lutions were placed before the Council. One, by the Ukrainian representative, “* 
(Mr. Tarasenko) called for the withdrawal of Netherlands troops to positions and 
occupied prior to the initiation of hostilities. This was defeated when supported | 

by China, Colombia, Syria, the Ukraine and the USSR with six abstentions.*| Janu 
The second, introduced by the Soviet representative (Malik), noted that the) rT 
Netherlands authorities had failed to put an end to military activity and ordered t 
the cessation of operations within twenty-four hours. This received four affirma ped : 
tive votes (Colombia, Syria, Ukrainian SSR and USSR) and seven abstentions.” p wd 
The third, introduced by Colombia, requested the consular representatives to Aust 
send, as soon as possible, a complete report on the situation in the Republic M 
covering observance of cease-fire orders and prevailing conditions in areas under fies 
military occupation. The fourth, introduced by China on December 28, after to th 
Mr. van Royen indicated that he was still unable to give a further report, called of fl 
upon the Netherlands authorities to release the political prisoners forthwith and 
to report to the Council within twenty-four hours.** These two resolutions were had 
adopted by the Council on December 28, 1948, by votes of 9 to 0 with 2 absten- | Uni 
tions (USSR and Ukrainian SSR) and 8 to 0 with three abstentions (Belgium, | 
France and the United Kingdom) respectively.27 On December 29, 1948, Mr. van | indi 
Royen stated that hostilities would cease in Java on December 31 and on Sumatra } (¢ 
a few days later. 

In Indonesia, the Committee of Good Offices and the recreated Consular wit 
Commission were faced with a series of practical problems subsequently reported tior 
to the Security Council. Despite several exchanges of letters and conferences 
with Netherlands authorities begun on December 25, 1948, it was not until | 2 


accc 





20 Document $/1150 and the United Nations 24 Document $/1158 and United Nations Bul , oy 
Bulletin, VI, p. 80. letin, VI, p. 81. to 
21 Ibid. 25 Document S$ /1159 and ibid. | stan 
22 Document S/P.V.393. 26 Documents S/1160 and S/1162. | cuss 


23 Ibid. 27 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 81. 
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January 8, 1949 that the Committee of Good Offices was able to make arrange- 
ments for its observers to return to the field in accordance with Council recom- 
| mendations,** while the apparent overlapping responsibilities between the com- 
mittee and the Consular Commission had led to Netherlands requests for clarifi- 
cation which delayed progress in implementing action.*® Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices reported on January 7, 1949 that Netherlands orders 
on December 29 for Java and January 3 for Sumatra terminating hostilities but 
calling for action against “roving groups, bands or individuals” could not be 
regarded as satisfactory compliance with the Council resolution of December 
24, 1948, and, further, that, so far as the Committee was aware, Republican 
officials were still under detention. The whole situation was such as to raise 
questions as to whether the Committee could serve any useful purpose or con- 
tribute to a peaceful settlement of the problem.*° On January 14, supplementary 
reports stated that the Committee had learned from statements in the Security 
Council that Republican officials had been confined to the island of Bangka 
and had arranged to visit them on January 15; a preliminary report from Com- 
mittee military observers in Soerabaya that Netherlands troops in newly occupied 
areas were insufficient to prevent guerrillas from moving freely or to maintain law 
and order in towns was also forwarded.*! 
supported) At Lake Success, the Indonesian question occupied the Security Council from 
tentions.*| January 7 through January 28 when a comprehensive joint resolution was 
| that the) adopted. Netherlands military action, delay in implementing the cease-fire order 
date of December 24, and failure to give an unconditional release to political prison- 
ir affirma| & Were severely criticized by the representatives of China, Cuba, Egypt, Nor- 
way, the United States and the Soviet Union, as wall as by four of the five inter- 
ested non-members of the Security Council which participated in the debates: 
Australia, Burma, India and the Philippines. 

Mr. Jessup (United States) charged that the continuance of military action 
after the December 24 resolution was “clearly an act of defiance” which gave rise 
to the serious charge that the Netherlands government had “violated the Charter 
of the United Nations.” Mr. Moe (Norway) thought the military action out of 
accord with the “spirit and letter of the Charter” and thought the Netherlands 
had done “a disservice to the cause of the United Nations.” Mr. Malik (Soviet 
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nail Union) thought the action “an act of aggression,” while Mr. So Nyun (Burma) 
e | a , : Oe ae eee 
_ ca | thought the Netherlands claim that the question was one of domestic jurisdiction 
, Mr. van} . 3. ; , ey : 
indicated a gross underestimation of the collective intelligence of the Members 
1 Sumatra g a 
’ of the United Nations.*? 
C To these general statements, which included references to the importance of 
_ ah withdrawal of Netherlands forces, release of political prisoners, and reconstitu- 
4 ° . . . 
Pua tion of Republican authority as a party of the dispute, Mr. van Royen argued 
nferences ' 
not until 28 Documents S/1189 and S$/1193. simultaneously dealt with by the Committee of 
29 Documents $/1189 and $/1190. At about Good Offices and the Netherlands authorities in 
Nations Bek | the same time, Mr. van Royen, in a letter to the Indonesia. Document S /1180. 
cena President of the Security Council, suggested that, 30 Document S$ /1189. 
| to avoid duplication, confusion and misunder- 21 Documents § /1211 and §/1212. 
| standing, questions on the subject of direct dis- 82 Documents S/P.V.398 and S/P.V.400. 


cussion in the Security Council should not be 
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} 


1) that his government had, in fact, abided by the Council resolution since hos| States 
tilities had been terminated except for local action to maintain law and orde,, 
political prisoners had been released from detention and granted freedom ¢ for In 
movement on the island of Bangka, and the two United Nations committees haj| mend 
been granted facilities for reporting; 2) that the Council, not the Netherlang ic 
government, would be undermining the Charter if it started “meddling” in the | beer’ 
question of what a state could or could not do to safeguard its internal security, condi 
particularly in a case like that of Indonesia on which the Council lacked com. ald 
petence; 3) that his government, in a revised time-table for progress in Indonesi:' to wh 
anticipated the establishment of a Federal Interim Government by the midde be prt 
of February, free general elections under United Nations observers by the third | econo 
quarter of 1949, transfer of sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia during | temps 
1950, and a series of roundtable conferences in the meanwhile to prepares, Alt 
draft statute for Netherlands-Indonesian Union.** The Belgian representative | oonce 
(Nisot) underscored the claim of domestic jurisdiction by pointing out that th Neth 
Council had, for seventeen months, been acting on an “equivocal basis” by re | affirm 
fusing to get a legal opinion on its competence from the International Court o the h 
Justice, and that the future of the United Nations could not be ensured except of th 
by a scrupulous observance of the Charter, “a contract we have all accepted, | from 
but it has limitations.”°+ ology 
On January 21, the representatives of China, Cuba, Norway and the United  traste 
States introduced a joint resolution which was ultimately approved, after amend.’ vigor 
ment, on January 28. Although debate on the draft resolution traversed ground| wher 
previously covered, it was clear that most members of the Council agreed with} fund 
the premises which Mr. Jessup (United States) stated as those upon which the} it we 
resolution was presented: 1) that the Council had to continue to concern itsel| Neth 
with Indonesia, 2) that there were and continued to be two parties before the} Us” - 
Council, 3) that the Council could not put the seal of its approval on the result} Was é 
of military action, 4) that negotiations should be assisted by an agency of the | para 
Council, and 5) that a workable settlement in Indonesia depended upon the Ukra 
agreement of those concerned.** After reviewing the history of the case before} 0s 
the Security Council, and noting the declarations of both parties adhering to the} TI 
principles of the Renville Agreement and of the Netherlands government on its) T™ 
plans for transfer of sovereignty, the resolution 1) called upon the Netherlands | ™SS 
for immediate discontinuance of military operations and the Republicans for“ 
simultaneous cessation of guerrilla activities; 2) called for the release of political ; sulti 
prisoners and their return to Jogjakarta where they were to exercise their re des | 
sponsibilities for stopping military action and to have full freedom of adminis ' 
tration of the Jogjakarta area; and 3) recommended the early commencement of J 








ae com 
negotiations on the basis of a) the establishment of an interim federal govern- da 
ment with powers of “internal government in Indonesia” by March 15, 1949, ig 


b) the completion of elections of representatives to an Indonesian Constituent | 
Assembly by October 1, 1949, and c) the transfer of sovereignty to the United | * 


83 Document S/P.V.400. 35 Ibid. _ 
34 Document S/P.V.402. aa | 
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= hoe | States of Indonesia not later than July 1, 1950. To assist in this program, the 
and order, Committee of Good Offices was to be known as the United Nations Commission 
reedom d for Indonesia, to act on a majority vote, and to have the power of making recom- 
a hac mendations to the parties or to the Security Council, to consult and to invite to 
etherland| participate representatives of areas in Indonesia other than the Republic, to 
ng in th observe elections throughout Indonesia and to make recommendations regarding 
ul security| conditions necessary to free speech, assembly and elections in Java, Madura 
cked com. and Sumatra. The new commission, in addition, was to recommend the extent 
Indonesi to which areas controlled by the Republic under the Renville Agreement were to 
he middk be progressively returned to the administration of the Republic, including what 
y the third economic measures were necessary and what Netherlands forces were to be 
sia during | temporarily retained in the area.** 
prepare2,| Although the Cuban, Egyptian, Soviet, and Ukrainian representatives felt 
esentative | concerned about the lack of a specific demand for the immediate withdrawal of 
it that the Netherlands troops to the Renville lines — and were the four countries voting 
sis” by re | affirmatively for a Soviet amendment to incorporate this in the resolution — and 
| Court of the Indian, Philippine and Australian representatives preferred the phraseology 
ed except of the proposals made at the 19 nation conference held at New Delhi, India, 
accepted, | from January 20 to January 23, 1949,°7 major discussion centered about phrase- 
ology rather than content. After the Belgian representative (Nisot) had con- 
he United trasted what he called the weakened prestige of the Council resulting from its 
er amend.’ vigorous resolutions on Palestine with its greater success in the Kashmir problem 
d ground; when it spoke with prudence and caution, and Mr. van Royen had voiced the 
reed with} fundamental objections of his government to it — including the statement that 
vhich the} it would accept the resolution to the extent to which it was compatible with 
ern itse| Netherlands responsibilities “which at this moment no one else can take over from 
efore the} us” — the Council voted. On a paragraph by paragraph vote, the resolution 
he results| was approved by votes ranging from 10 to 0 with 1 abstention (France) on certain 
cy of the paragraphs in the preamble, to 7 to 0 with 4 abstentions (Argentina, France, 
upon the Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Union) on the paragraphs referring to the func- 
se before| tions and powers of the United Nations Commission for Indonesia.** 
ng to the The Indonesian question was again before the Security Council in the period 
snt on its| fom March 11 through March 23, 1949. In the intervening period, the Com- 
therlands | Mission had reported from Batavia that, up to March 1, 1949, there had been a 
icans for | failure to reach agreement on the establishment of an interim government re- 
political } sulting from “the failure of the Netherlands government to accept the procedures 
their re of the resolution of January 28, and not from a mere difference of viewpoint on 
adminis details of governmental structure and functions.” On February 26, 1949, Dr. L. 
ement of J: M. Beel, High Representative of the Crown, in a letter later amplified in a 
| govern- communication to the President of the Security Council by the permanent Neth- 
5, 1949, erlands representative, outlined Netherlands proposals. These included the call- 
nstituest | ing of a conference at The Hague on March 12, 1949, to plan an accelerated pro- 








3) United | 86 Document $/1219. and Siam sending observers. For text of resolu- 
87 States attending this conference, called by tion on Indonesia adopted, see this issue, p. 389. 
India, included Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, 38 Document S/P.V.406. Belgium was not a 


Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iran, Iraq, Leba- Council member after January 1, 1949, but con- 
ton, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria tinued to participate in discussions on Indonesia. 
and Yemen, with China, Nepal, New Zealand 
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gram for the transfer of sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia by May | observ 
1949 to which delegates from the Republic and the federated areas would }y | the fin 
invited. Dr. Beel indicated, however, that return of Republican authorities to Jog. | tion w 
jakarta would be a fatal blow to political cooperation and the transfer of soyep.| to rett 
eignty since it would give encouragement to the extremist elements which the | and 01 
Republicans had previously been unable to control.*® While Republican leaden! persor 
had indicated their willingness to discuss the question with the Netherland be req 
government, they had also felt that return to Jogjakarta should be a prerequisite | freedo 
required of the Netherlands, and that the functions and powers of the proposed litical 
conference should be more completely defined. prison 
Although considerable dismay was voiced in the Security Council sessions a On 
the unwillingness of the Netherlands to implement the January 28 resolution, | of Fle 
discussion centered around a Canadian proposal which arose from General Me. | after | 
Naughton’s comment that, despite the Netherlands counter-proposal, the partie; tion. 
seemed to be nearer to negotiation than previously. This proposal, adopted « 
the 421st meeting on March 23, 1949, authorized the President (Alvarez) to) The] 
notify the Commission that it should, without prejudice to rights, claims or posi Th 
tions of the parties, assist in their reaching an agreement on the implementation 
of the January 28 resolution and the time and conditions of the proposed Hague | st 
conference, to the end that negotiations contemplated by the Security Council ae 
could be held as soon as possible. If agreement could be reached for the Hague) ° wot 
meeting, it, and the United Nations Commission’s participation therein, would = 
be consistent with Council objectives. The Canadian proposal was approved by — 
a vote of 8 to 0 with 3 abstentions (France, Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Coun 


Union).*° preset 
nion) i 


The India-Pakistan Question row 

On January 13, 1949, the Security Council noted the report of the United | of No 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan.*t The Commission reported that | tate 
India and Pakistan had issued cease-fire orders on midnight, January 1, 1949, in| ed th 
view of their acceptance of the Commission’s proposals. These included recom: | to rep 
mendations that: 1) the question of the accession of the state of Jammu and | gover 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan would be decided through a plebiscite, held when; On 
the Commission found that cease-fire and truce arrangements had been carried | Egyp' 
out; 2) the Secretary-General, in agreement with the Commission, should name | and t 
a Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed by and deriving his powers / Janua 
from the state of Jammu and Kashmir with authority to appoint assistants and quick 
tice n 





39 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 268. American pressure to go along with the United 

40 Document S/P.V.421. Editor's note: In States on its Indonesian resolution in the Se- for ec 
connection with these debates; a New York curity Council.” New York Times, February 1, ndi 
Times report of January 31 from London may be 1949. pe 
of relevance. It was reported that the ministers 41 Document $/1196. For previous summaries Janua 
of the five Western European Union powers had of Security Council discussions of this question, | 
discussed the Indonesian question. The French _ see International Organization, II, p. 299-306, ; 
and Belgian representatives assured the Nether- 488-489, III, p. 108-110. For text of the com- 42 ]] 
lands of support, while Mr. Bevin, indicating his mission’s resolution, see this issue p. 392; for ar- | 43N 
sympathy, was reported to have stated that the ticle on this subject by Josef Korbel, see this issue 44 F 
United Kingdom, under heavy economic debt to p. 278. questio 
the United States, “had been put under heavy 306-3; 
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y May | observers; 3) the Administrator, in consultation with India, should determine 
would ly | the final disposal of Indian and state armed forces, taking into account consulta- 
es to Jog.| tion with local authorities; 4) refugees from Jammu and Kashmir were to be free 
of sover.| to return under the assistance of two commissions, one appointed by Pakistan 
vhich the | and one by India, operating under the direction of the Administrator, while all 
n leader | persons who entered the state after August 15, 1947 (other than citizens) would 
therland: | be required to leave; and 5) the state of Jammu and Kashmir undertook to assure 
requisite | freedom from threats and coercion, the absence of restrictions on legitimate po- 
proposed ; litical activity, freedom of press, assembly and travel, the release of political 
| prisoners, adequate protection for minorities, and the absence of victimization.‘ 
sssions at. On March 21, 1949, the Secretary-General (Lie) announced the appointment 
solution, | of Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz (United States) as Plebiscite Administrator 
eral Mc. after his confirmation by the Kashmiri government under the terms of the resolu- 
1 parties _ tion.** 
lopted at 
varez) t. The Palestine Question 


salad The question of Palestine was discussed briefly by the Security Council on 
d Hapw| December 28 and 29, 1948,** in the light of an Egyptian complaint that Israeli 
 Conil forces were refusing to observe Council instructions, and a report by the Acting 
e Hague Mediator (Ralph J. Bunche) that the “intransigent attitude” of Israeli authorities 
— regarding a surrounded Egyptian garrison at Al Faluja was a major factor in pre- 
ih aul venting progress toward implementing the November 16 resolution of the 
e Soviet Council.*® After a brief discussion, in which the normal differences of fact were 
presented by the Israeli and Arab representatives, the Security Council adopted 
on December 29, by a vote of 8 to 0 with 3 abstentions (Ukrainian SSR, Soviet 
Union and United States) an amended United Kingdom resolution. The resolu- 
tion called upon the governments concerned to implement the Council resolution 
> United | of November 4 and the instructions of the Acting Mediator, to allow and facili- 
ted that | tate complete supervision of the truce by United Nations observers, and instruct- 
1949, in| ed the Committee of the Council, upon which Cuba and Norway were invited 
1 recom: | to replace Belgium and Colombia, to report on the degree of compliance of the 
mu and governments concerned.*® 
Id when, On January 6, 1949, Dr. Bunche reported that the governments of Israel and 
1 carried | Egypt had agreed to a cease-fire agreement to take effect on January 7, 1949, 
Id name | and to be followed immediately by direct negotiations for an armistice.‘7 On 
; powers / January 12, 1949, the delegations of the two states arrived at Rhodes, agreed 
ants and | quickly upon a prolongation of the cease-fire agreement,** and, although armis- 
_.,, tice negotiations moved slowly, agreed on January 24, 1949, to terms providing 
the United e 5 . 
n the Se for convoy of food and medical supplies to the Egyptian garrison at Al Faluja 
ebruary |, pending its evacuation and the conclusion of the Rhodes negotiations.*® On 
summaries January 30, 1949, Dr. Bunche invited the other Arab states to participate in the 


; question, 





j 


299-306, , 
f the com- | 42 Jbid. 45 Document S$ /1152. 
92: for ar- | 43 New York Times, March 22, 1949. 46 Document S$ /1169. 
e this issue 44 For previous summaries of the Palestine 47 Document S$ /1187. 
question, see International Organization, II, p. 48 Documents $/1205, $/1209 and $/1225. 


306-311, 491-500; III, p. 91-98. 49 Document S /1227. 
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| 

negotiations at Rhodes, and on March 11, 1949, reported the signature of | voted | 
general cease-fire agreement between Israel and Transjordan.*° | tion (U 

On February 23, 1949, Egypt and Israel signed an armistice agreement imple. Cey 
menting the Security Council resolutions of November 4 and 16, 1948, By it | regard 
terms it was agreed 1) that there should be no violation of the demarcation ling | "Pt 
established by the agreement; 2) there should be a withdrawal of Egyptian to2(S 
forces at Al Faluja; and 3) that the signature of the armistice agreement affected | Sidet* 
in no way the strength, or weakness, of claims of either party to the area covered | siderec 
by the agreement, since it was exclusively concerned with military matters,™ oad 

ceive 

"failed | 

Rep 


Israel: The Security Council considered the application of Israel for admission | Natior 
to the United Nations twice during the period under review. During four ses | Febru: 
sions between December 2 and December 17, 1948, three resolutions were put | on Fel 
to a vote. The first, introduced by the United Kingdom, noting that the Generd had be 
Assembly had appointed a Conciliation Commission and that action had not been) yalik 
completed on the implementation of the two November resolutions of the Coun-| a5 con 
cil, called for a decision to postpone consideration of the application. It failed of | people 
passage when supported by Belgium, China, Syria and the United Kingdom States 
with the rest of the members abstaining. The second, introduced by France,| mittee 
referring to the “entirety of the situation in Palestine,” called for a decision to g 194 
postpone consideration of the application for one month. This failed of approval} Korea 
when supported by Belgium, Canada, China, France, Syria and the United) thougl 
Kingdom. The third, introduced by Syria, called for a reference of the problem} tive h 
of Palestine to the International Court of Justice, and failed when supported] states 
only by Syria and Belgium, with the other members abstaining. The application } petwe 
of Israel for admission was thereupon rejected, on December 17, 1948, when} reactic 
supported by the affirmative votes of 5, the negative vote of 1 (Syria), with 5) cation 
abstentions (Belgium, Canada, China, France and the United Kingdom). ) Norw; 
Debate upon the application, which was vigorously supported by the United} of the 
States and the Soviet Union, centered around the wisdom of voting to recom-| and f; 
mend admission of Israel during the negotiations for settlement of the Palestine| —_ py 
question and in the absence of compliance with the previous resolutions of the | goncj¢ 
Security Council. applic 

At the 414th meeting on March 4, 1949, Israel’s application was considered | agend 
again. At this time, after a Chinese proposal that the application be referred to ' Pak I 
the Committee on Admission of New Members had failed of passage when ap 5,4 4 
proved by 4 in favor, 3 against with 4 abstentions, the United Kingdom repre: 414: 
sentative (Sir Terence Shone) announced that his government would like to of Sor 
receive assurances regarding Israel’s attitude toward the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and its obligations toward Arab refugees but would abstain from the 
vote in the absence of the requested clarification. After a discussion in which ) 


reference was frequently made to the improved situation in Palestine, the Council | 53p 
54 Se 


Applications for Admission to the United Nations 








| only 
stated 


50 Document S/1284 and S/1284/Corr.1. 52 Document S/P.V.386. 
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| yoted to recommend Israel’s admission by a vote of 9 to 1 (Syria) with 1 absten- 
| tion (United Kingdom).** 
at imp] Ceylon: Following the action of the third session of the General Assembly in 
pie. me. a Migs 
8. By it | regard to the admission of new members, the application of Ceylon was placed 
tion line | UPOm the agenda of the Security Council on December 15, 1948, by a vote of 9 
“gyptian | t0 2 (Soviet Union and Ukrainian SSR). After a Soviet proposal to postpone con- 
affected | sideration of the question until all twelve outstanding applications were recon- 
covered | sidered had been defeated when supported only by the USSR and the Ukrainian 
srs.1 SSR, with 7 opposed and Argentina and Syria abstaining, the application re- 
ceived 9 votes in favor to 2 opposed (USSR and Ukrainian SSR). The application 
| failed of approval through the negative vote of a permanent member.*® 
_ Republic of Korea: An application for admission to membership in the United 
dmission | Nations by the Republic of Korea was received by the Secretary-General on 
four ses February 1, 1949,°° and considered by the Security Council at its 409th meeting 
vere put | on February 15, 1949, after a Soviet proposal to delete the item from the agenda 
Generd | had been defeated by a vote of 2 in favor to 8 against with 1 abstention. Mr. 
not been, Malik and Mr. Tarasenko (USSR and Ukrainian SSR) attacked the application 
le Coun. | as coming from a “puppet” government which could not claim to represent the 
failed of | people of South Korea, while the application was supported by the United 
ingdom | States and Canada. By a vote of 9 to 2, the application was referred to the Com- 
France, | mittee on the Admission of New Members.*? The Committee reported on March 
‘ision to 9, 1949,°* that eight members were in favor of the admission of the Republic of 
‘pproval| Korea, two opposed (USSR and the Ukrainian SSR) with 1 absent (Cuba) al- 
United though indicating its approval of the majority position. The Russian representa- 
problem} tive had attacked the South Korean government as a puppet of the United 
pported| States and asserted that the results of the election in the area flowed from a “deal” 
lication} between United States military authorities and a group of Southern Korean 
3, when} reactionaries who had once collaborated with the Japanese militarists. The appli- 
_ with 5) cation was supported by the United States, China, France, the United Kingdom, 
dom)." } Norway, Canada, Egypt, Argentina and Cuba who emphasized the conclusions 
United | of the United Nations Commission on Korea that the elections had been fair 
recom: | and free. 
alestine | People’s Democratic Republic of Korea: On February 15, 1949, the Council 
s of the | considered a letter from the Soviet representative (Malik) requesting that the 
application of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea be placed on the 
agenda of the Council. In supporting the application, which had been signed by 
Pak Heun Yung, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Malik asserted 1) that there 


ure of , 





sidered | 
srred to / 


hen @- | had been established a government representing all of Korea as the result of 
a pe elections in which 99.97% of the people of North Korea and 77.52% of the people 
bees of of South Korea had expressed their opinion, and that this government “was the 


only genuine legal national government of Korea.” Mr. Austin (United States) 
‘om the ¢ C Z Pt ae ape " 
“whic \ stated that the North Korean regime was supported and maintained by the Soviet 


Council 58 Document S/P.V.414. 56 Document S /1238. 
54 See International Organization, III, p. 63— 57 Document S/P.V.409. 
‘ 58 Document S$ /1281. 
55 Document S/P.V.384. 
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Union in defiance of the action of the General Assembly, which had given staty Council 
to the government of South Korea but not to the so-called Democratic People; tional 
Republic of Korea. A Soviet resolution to refer the application to the Committe | of the 
on the Admission of New Members was rejected by a vote of 2 in favor, 8 op the Sov 


posed and 1 abstention (Argentina).°° - Counci 
Securit 

Regulation of Atomic Weapons, Armaments and Armed Forces | needs ¢ 
| self or | 


On February 8 and 10, 1949, the Security Council discussed a letter from the | ben ner 
Secretary-General (Lie) transmitting the resolution of the third session of the rong in 
General Assembly in regard to reduction of armaments. The Soviet representa | the Tr 
tive (Malik) introduced a draft resolution by which the Council would hay ubmit 
noted the growing activity in aggressive quarters toward unleashing a new war, ' sli 
the unceasing propaganda therefor, and the creation of groupings of states by bre 
great powers to secure air and naval bases, while determining that the relevant 
resolutions of the General Assembly had failed to take account of the importance 
of information in regard to atomic weapons. It was therefore proposed that the Riel 
Commission for Conventional Armaments should elaborate a plan for the redue- _ 
tion by one-third of the armaments and armed forces of the permanent membes| Dur 
of the Security Council by June 1, 1949, while the Atomic Energy Commission Counc 
should prepare within the same time limit draft conventions for the prohibition | Counc 
and control of atomic energy.°° The United States representative (Austin), refer. | the de 
ring to the Russian resolution as a “succotash” of all the arguments previously, provisi 
put forward by the Soviet Union, introduced a resolution to refer the Assembly| appoit 
resolution to the Commission on Conventional Armaments “for action according| Trieste 
to its terms.”®! “| Afte 

After a brief debate, in which the Soviet representative presented statistics the Sc 
dealing with the armament program of the United States, and the French repre. vioush 
sentative noted that Mr. Malik had failed to give any figures regarding Russian | in the 
or Polish armaments, the Council took three votes on February 10, 1949. It ap | agend, 
proved the United States draft proposal by a vote of 9 to 0 with 2 abstentions, 
it rejected a Soviet proposal that its draft resolution be referred to the Commis | Atom 
sion on Conventional Armaments along with the Assembly resolution by a vote | Fol 
of 3 to 0 with 8 abstentions; and it rejected the Soviet resolution itself by a vote | 


tegic ti 





Atomi 

of 2 to 0 with 9 abstentions.®? 
a Can 
: . \ settin: 
Strategic Areas Under Trusteeship tive ti 


On March 7, 1949, the Security Council approved by a vote of 8 to 0 with3 vious] 
abstentions (USSR, Ukrainian SSR and Egypt) a draft resolution recommended — Comn 
by a majority of the Committee of Experts in regard to the application of Articles Du 
87 and 88 to the strategic trust territory of the Pacific Islands administered by _ 
the United States. The point which had been at issue, as outlined by the United «sD 
States representative (Austin), had been whether Article 83(e) of the Charter ° Trustes 


; _ | issue, p 
obligated the Security Council to avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship =p 
66 Se 

59 Document S/P.V.410 61 Document § /1248. 91. 


60 Document S /1246 /Rev.1. 62 Document S/P.V.410. 
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en staty| Council in regard to matters relating to political, economic, social and educa- 
People; | tional matters in the strategic areas. The United States, together with a majority 
mumitte / of the Committee of Experts, believed that a definite obligation existed, while 
or, 8 op the Soviet and Polish representatives thought consultation with the Trusteeship 

| Council was permissive and had favored having the Committee of Experts of the 

| Security Council prepare a draft questionnaire, adapted to the conditions and 
; _ needs of strategic areas, for approval by the Security Council, which would it- 
renill | self or through the Trusteeship Council consider reports and petitions or provide 

m 


\ for periodic visits.*° The Soviet and Ukrainian representatives, in announcing 


n of their intention to abstain, did not object to the definition of tasks turned over to 
resent: | the Trusteeship Council — which included preparation of a questionnaire to be 
ld have submitted to the Security Council and the submission of its reports and recom- 
€W Wal, | mendations — but believed that a shortcoming of the resolution was the inclusion 
tates by | of phraseology which defined the relations of the Security Council to future stra- 
relevant tegic trust areas in the same terms."* 

rortance 

— | Appointment of a Governor of Trieste 


nembes| During its meetings of February 17 and 21 and March 28, 1949, the Security 
imission | Council discussed but did not vote upon a Soviet resolution by which the Security 
hibition | Council, taking into consideration Article 21 of the Treaty of Peace with Italy, 
.), refer.| the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers on December 12, 1946, and the 
eviously | provisions of Article 11 of Annex VI of the peace treaty with Italy, would have 
ssembly| appointed Colonel Fliickiger (Switzerland) as governor of the Free Territory of 
‘cording | Trieste.*° 

‘| After the representatives of the United States, United Kingdom, France and 
tatistics | the Soviet Union had stated positions which largely repeated arguments pre- 
h repre. viously presented on this question,®* no action was taken on the draft resolution 
Russian | in the absence of a request for a vote, and the matter remained on the Council's 
). It ap- | agenda. 





entions; 
ommis: | Atomic Energy Commission 
hss: ) Following the resolution of the third session of the General Assembly,"’ the 


Atomic Energy Commission, at a meeting held on February 18, 1949, approved 
_ a Canadian resolution requesting the Secretariat to prepare: 1) a working paper 
\ setting out the recommendations and findings of the Commission; 2) a compara- 
' tive table showing the positions of the majority and minority on the topics pre- 

‘with 3 | viously discussed; and 3) an index to the contents of the three reports of the 

nended Commission and Assembly and the various committees of both.** 

Articls During the four subsequent meetings of the Commission held during the 

red by 


‘ 63 Documents S /642 and S$ /916/Add.1. 67 For text, see International Organization, 
United 64 Document S/P.V.415. For action by the III, p. 211. 

Charter » Trusteeship Council on this question see this 68 Document AEC/P.V.17. The last two para- 

f issue, p. 329. graphs were approved unanimously, the first by a 

teeship | 65 Document S/P.V.422. vote of 9 to 0 with the Soviet Union and Ukrain- 

| 66 See International Organization, III, p. 88— ian SSR abstaining on the ground that the pre- 

91. vious material had already been published and 


a working paper was unnecessary. 
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period under review, discussion centered around two resolutions: a United State; 
proposal that the working papers of the Secretariat be referred to the Working 
Committee (approved by a vote of 9 to 2 on March 22, 1949);® and a Soviet 
draft by which the Commission would agree to start working out immediately 
a convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons and a convention for the | 
control of atomic energy on the assumption that both conventions were to be | 
concluded and implemented simultaneously.”° 

In support of his resolution, Mr. Malik interpreted the resolution of the Assem- 
bly as a rebuke to the United States effort to abolish the Atomic Energy Con- 
mission and a recognition by the other Members of the United Nations that the 
United States and the United Kingdom had, in fact, been careful to present their 
proposals for the control of atomic weapons in forms which they knew in advance 
would be unacceptable to the Soviet Union in order that the latter country could | 
thereby be blamed for delay in the enactment of suitable measures.”! This inter. | 
pretation was denied by the United States, French, Canadian and United King. 
dom representatives who pointed to the rejection by the General Assembly of 
a Soviet proposal which paralleled exactly, except for the absence of the time 
limit, the draft resolution before the Commission. These representatives, to- | 
gether with Mr. Tsiang (China) insisted that the primary point at issue was the 
nature of the control which the Soviet Union would accept in the draft conven. 
tion to be negotiated on international control simultaneously with the convention | 
on prohibition. In the light of previous arguments presented by the Soviet Union, 
the others indicated doubt as to whether Mr. Malik was, in fact, willing to meet 
the position of the majority as to what would constitute effective international 
control.7? 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The eighth session of the Economic and Social Council was held at Lake Suc- 
cess from February 7 to March 18, 1949, to consider an agenda of 53 items. At 
the Council’s first meeting James Thorn (New Zealand) was elected as president 
for 1949, while V. V. Skorobogaty (Byelorussian SSR) was chosen as first vice- 
president and Carlos Eduardo Stolk (Venezuela) as second vice-president. 


Economic and Employment Matters 


World Economic Report: A report of the Secretariat on Major Economic 
Changes in 1948, together with a complementary report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on National and International Action to Achieve or Maintain Full Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability,‘ served as background for spirited Council dis- 
cussion on the current world economic situation. The Council in general praised 
the Secretariat report while suggesting that a more thorough study of the possi- 
bilities of restoring international economic equilibrium was called for, and that 
more attention should be paid to countries outside Europe and North America. 
The Council agreed that the world economy had achieved considerable though 
uneven progress in 1948, and that deflationary tendencies were beginning to 
appear. Production of foodstuffs particularly had increased, due to excellent 
harvests, and surpluses had actually appeared in several crops such as sugar and 
cotton. 

Discussion of industrial production contrasted current conditions in capitalist 
and planned economy countries, with Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) stating that 
although capitalist countries had now regained their prewar levels of produc- 
tion, countries with a planned economy had gone beyond this; industrial pro- 
duction in Poland, for example, had in 1948 exceeded 1937 levels by 50 percent. 
Purchasing power of the average worker was ten percent higher, while in capi- 
talist countries the standards of living had gone down and unemployment was 
increasing. The Polish viewpoint was supported by the USSR, while C. P. 
Mayhew (United Kingdom), Pierre-Mendes France (France) and Willard Thorp 
(United States) stressed the economic and social advances recently made in 
western Europe; the United States economy had also made great progress be- 
cause it was based on freedom, initiative and the spirit of invention. 

Obstacles to the expansion of world trade were also considered by the Coun- 
cil, which emphasized that the most serious problems of 1948-49 were fettering 
customs barriers and payments problems. In spite of a considerable rise in ex- 


\ ports from the United States, external trade had not reached the prewar level, 





although the situation had recently improved, according to Mr. Mendes-France 
(France), and this improvement could be traced to the assistance of the Marshall 


1 Document E/1111. 
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Plan and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation; fundamenty 
equilibrium could only be restored by increased exchanges. James Plimso 
(Australia) suggested that importing and exporting countries should sign long. 
term agreements on essential products and referred to emerging trade patter 
which were replacing familiar ones. Denmark called for a study of trade bar. 
riers, and pointed out the possibility of creating a new international capital 
market, while Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) warned the Council of the 
snowballing effects of restrictions and bilateralism. In contrast, Poland stated 
that international trade in eastern Europe had greatly increased since the war 
while at least part of the general trade decrease could be ascribed to the uni. 


lateral embargo applied by the United States to exports to the USSR and eastem | 
Europe. Despite this pressure, trade between eastern and western Europe Was | 


steadily increasing, and more than 60 percent of Poland’s trade was with the 
capitalist countries. Willard Thorp (United States) stressed the fact that on 
clear move toward equilibrium was the tremendous increase in United State 
imports, particularly in 1948.? 

At the conclusion of a five-day debate the Council on February 25 adopted 
two resolutions, each by a vote of 15 in favor with the USSR, Poland and Bye. 
lorussia abstaining. By the first resolution, the Council took note of the Secre. 
tary-General’s report and drew the attention of Member states, the Economic 
and Employment Commission, the regional economic commissions and the spe- 
cialized agencies to the Council discussion. The second resolution urged all 
Member governments, subject to security requirements, to make available all 


data required for the regular publication of economic and social statistics and a | 


review of world economic conditions.*® 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries: Continuing discus. 
sion on world economic conditions and complying with two General Assembly 
resolutions which asked ECOSOC consideration of economic development of 
under-developed areas and the problem of technical assistance, the Council de- 
bated at length possible patterns of development, the role of governments, inter- 
national flow of capital, and the interplay of social and economic factors. The 
United States representative (Thorp) stated that there were no stereotyped pat- 
terns for economic development applicable to all countries, and emphasized that 
capital must come from the people themselves; there was need for resourceful- 
ness as well as resources. The United States was prepared to work with other 
countries as an essential part of its broad program of technical cooperation, and 
Mr. Thorp proposed that the Council call on all Member states to promote inter- 
national exchange of technical knowledge, while requesting the Secretary- 
General to prepare for the ninth session of the Council a comprehensive plan 
for an expanded program of United Nations technical assistance. Methods of 
financing such a program, and ways of coordinating its planning and execution, 
were also to be included in the Secretariat report.‘ 

Creation of a sound system of international trade should be considered in any 

2 For Council debates on the world economic 3 Document E/SR.251. 


situation, see documents E/SR.245 through E 4 Document E/1191. 
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plans for economic progress, said Christopher Mayhew (United Kingdom), while 
Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil) stated that the central problem was the financing of 
development operations; the only great capital market was the United States, 
which had devoted most of its credits to the reconstruction of western Europe, 
and therefore the export of private capital should be encouraged, possibly 
through a program of liberal taxation on investments and reinvestments over- 
seas. José Encinas (Peru) suggested the possibility of establishing ad hoc rates 
of currency exchange, which would apply only to contributions in hard cur- 
rencies involved in technical assistance programs, while the Turkish representa- 
tive (Sarper) proposed the creation of an international organization to guarantee 
private investments. The social factors involved in economic development were 


hand in hand with the development of industry; the necessity of proceeding 
from a regional rather than a strictly national viewpoint was also urged. S. K. 
Tsarapkin (USSR) stated that large-scale economic assistance to backward coun- 
tries was certainly desirable if it helped to promote national development 
towards independence, but that economic assistance should not be accompanied 
by demands for political, economic or military privileges for countries rendering 


© Secre. | that assistance. The main reason for backward economies lay in exploitation by 


/ capitalist countries, Mr. Tsarapkin continued, and the United States proposal 


was extremely vague on the nature, orientation, conditions and scope of the 
suggested assistance. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) called President Truman’s 
lan for economic assistance nothing more than a scheme to exploit the peoples 
of the world for the benefit of Wall Street bankers, and suggested instead that 
the United Nations undertake action on the model of UNRRA.°® 

On March 4 the Council adopted by a vote of 15 to 0 with three abstentions 
the United States proposal, as amended by France and China to provide for 
consideration in the Secretary-General’s report of social factors bearing upon 
economic development, and of suggestions from Member states. By the same 
vote, the Council also approved a Chilean resolution relating to the more gen- 
eral issue of economic development in under-developed countries, and calling 
for special study by ECOSOC commissions and specialized agencies.° 

The Council also recommended to the Secretary-General that he consider 
publication of a United Nations periodical on economic development. 

Food Production and Wastage: A special report by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization on coordination of measures to increase world food production was 
presented to ECOSOC." Four important problems which called for inter- 
agency collaboration were listed: improvement of the supply of agricultural 
production requisites, study of international financing of development, analysis 
of trends in patterns of world trade, and improvements in marketing and distri- 
bution facilities. Appreciation of the work of FAO was expressed by a number 


_ of delegates, although several representatives pointed out in the Council’s eco- 





5 For Council debate on economic develop- 6 Document E/SR.262. 
ment of under-developed countries, see docu- 7 Document E/1084. 
ments E/SR.251—E/SR.253, E/SR.255, E/SR. 
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nomic committee that concern for the broader aspects of the food questioy 
should not detract FAO attention from specific bottlenecks in the production ¢ 
foodstuffs. During the discussion it was remarked that conditions had improved 
so that there was no longer a crisis in supply of foodstuffs, and that the problem 
of surpluses must be considered, although the Council was reminded that two 
thirds of the world’s population suffered from chronic undernourishment. Cp. 
operation of FAO and the regional economic commissions, which seemed to be 
approaching a “merger,” was criticized by the Soviet representative (Tsarapkin) 
who also stated that FAO had made no efforts to help small farmers, while th 
Australian representative (Plimsoll) suggested both extension of areas unde 
cultivation and stabilization of markets in foodstuffs. At the conclusion of dis 
cussion a resolution taking note of the FAO report was adopted by the Counei 
by a vote of 13 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 

Pursuant to a General Assembly resolution, ECOSOC also discussed measures 
for avoiding food wastage, with the USSR urging that more effective steps be 
taken to eliminate profiteering and speculation in food. With most of the member 
agreeing that this was a technical problem, the Council approved by a vote of 
14 to 0 with 3 abstentions a resolution which requested FAO and other special. 
ized agencies concerned to study measures to increase the availability of food, 
and suggested that the problem of food production and wastage should receive 
urgent attention, particularly in countries whose economic development might 
suffer because of shortages of food and of means of payment for food imports: 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe: The Marshall Plan has been primarily 
responsible for reducing the Economic Commission for Europe to a minor or 
ganization concerning itself with affairs of minor importance, Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
(Poland) stated on March 10, in opening Council debate on the interim report of 
the Economic Commission for Europe.® Mr. Katz-Suchy, after commenting o 
the effects of discrimination on European trade and the dependence of European 
currencies on the United States dollar, proposed that ECOSOC: 1) recommend 
that Member states refrain from the use of economic discrimination; 2) call on 





ECE members to study measures for expansion of their trade relations; and §) | 


request ECE to continue its work on trade expansion and “in particular, to study 
the impact of the existing restrictive measures applied by some countries for the 
purpose of influencing the internal affairs and foreign policy of other countries 
on the development of intra-European trade.”!° 

In discussion of the Polish resolution, the Council on recommendations of its 
NGO Committee rejected suggestions that the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the American Federation of Labor be heard in connection with the ECE 


report. After the French, United States and United Kingdom representatives | 


had stated that they would oppose the resolution as needless, as they had a simi- ‘ 


lar one previously introduced in the General Assembly, the Polish draft was re 


8 Document E/SR.269. 10 Document E/1257. 
9 Document E/1074. 
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jected by a vote of 13 to 3 with 2 abstentions (India and Lebanon). A resolution 
taking note of the report was then unanimously approved." 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: After considerable discus- 
sion both in the economic committee and in the Council itself, ECOSOC adopted 
two resolutions in connection with the ECAFE interim report.'? The first resolu- 
tion took note of the report and approved commission action on the Bureau of 
Flood Control; additional funds for 1949 were recommended if they should 
prove necessary. The resolution, which was approved unanimously except for 
the paragraph concerning funds for the Bureau, also approved an addition to 
ECAFE’s terms of reference which permitted admission of Nepal as an associate 
member.?* 

The second ECOSOC resolution, accepted by 15 votes to 3 (Byelorussia, Po- 
land, USSR), noted the General Assembly resolution endorsing the lawfully 
established character of the Republic of Korea, and amended ECAFE terms of 
reference to permit admission of Korea as an associate ECAFE member; this 
provision was strongly opposed by the three governments who voted against 
the resolution on the grounds that the Republic of Korea was a “puppet govern- 
ment” of the United States. As accepted, the resolution also provided that 
ECAFE may exchange information and advice with the control authority in 
Japan on matters concerning the economy of Japan in relation to the whole econ-* 
omy of Asia and the Far East." 

Economic Commission for Latin America: Discussion of the interim report of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America’ in the Council’s economic com- 
mittee centered around the economic survey being undertaken by the ECLA 
secretariat, and on future commission activities. Latin American representatives 
present expressed their satisfaction with the report, while pointing out that more 
attention might be paid to the importance of mineral resources in the Latin- 
American economy, as well as the necessity of utilizing resources of European- 
dominated territories in Latin America. The need for further coordination among 
the regional economic commissions was also stressed, particularly in the matter 
of flood control, and special interest was expressed in the section of the report 
dealing with training programs and technicians needed in Latin America." 

With little discussion in plenary session, ECOSOC unanimously adopted a 
resolution taking note of the ECLA report. 

Economic Commission for the Middle East: After a brief discussion, ECOSOC 
on March 10 deferred until its next session consideration of the establishment of 
an Economic Commission for the Middle East, recommended by an ad hoc com- 
mittee in June 1948. Georges Hakim (Lebanon) stated that as a result of recent 
events in the Middle East his government was still studying the proposal, and 
the Lebanese position was supported by Syria and Egypt, who participated in the 
Council’s meeting. Since ECOSOC was to review the records of the regional 
commissions in 1951 to determine whether they should be continued, P. C. Chang 
(China) suggested that the governments concerned might be better advised to 


11 Document E/SR.271. 14 Document E/SR.270. 
12 Document E/1088. 15 Document E/1099. 
18 Ibid. 16 Document E/AC.6/SR.46. 
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wait until the Council had reached some conclusions on the other commission; 
in the meanwhile establishing informal working parties to study economic prob 
lems of the region.1? 

The related item of an inland transport conference for the region, proposed by 
the Transport and Communications Commission, was likewise deferred. 


Labor and Health Matters 


Survey of Forced Labor and Measures for Its Abolition: A lengthy and ye 
hement debate on world labor conditions arose in ECOSOC as the result of the 
consideration of an agenda item submitted in 1947 by the American Federation 
of Labor,'* proposing that ILO undertake a comprehensive survey of forced 
labor in all Member states, and that ECOSOC recommend a program to eliminate 
this evil. Council discussion opened on February 14 when the United States, 
supported by the United Kingdom, charged that eight to fourteen million per. 
sons in the Soviet Union were forced to work in conditions of slavery, a charge 
which was flatly denied by the USSR representative (Tsarapkin). 

The provisions of the 1930 Convention on forced labor were being openly 
violated in many parts of the world, stated Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland); in the 
United States itself many workers were totally dependent on company housing 
and company-owned stores, the Taft-Hartley law limited the right to strike, 
there existed systems of peonage and sharecropping and tenant-farming, and 
Negro and Mexican workers faced many discriminations. Similar conditions 
existed in Latin America and in African colonial territories, while in eastem 
Europe Czechoslovakian and Bulgarian laws were similar to the British national 
service acts and Poland, which was employing German prisoners, had fully ad- 
hered to the Geneva convention and a British communiqué had stated that the 
prisoners were healthy and well-fed. In the Soviet Union there were certainly 
corrective labor camps, which had no guards, and where the workers received the 
same wages and worked under the same conditions as free men. 

An ILO investigation was welcomed by the Indian representative (Sen), while 
William Borberg (Denmark) suggested that certain aspects of the problem might 
be studied by the Commission on Human Rights and the Social Commission. 
France, stated Georges Boris, was shocked not so much by forced labor as by 
inhuman conditions and treatment accompanying it. In a lengthy statement, S. K. 
Tsarapkin (USSR) said that the United States accusations were based on Goeb- 
bels tactics; forced labor was the very basis of capitalist economy. In contrast to 
the United States, which had over 3,000,000 unemployed, was socialist economy 
which had eliminated depressions and unemployment and where the standard 
of living was steadily rising. Mention might be made also of inadequacy in social 
security, the use of prison labor, and the very bad conditions existing among 
displaced persons in the American and British zones of Germany.'® 

Following general debate, the United States proposed that the nature and 


17 Document E/SR.270. labor, see documents E/SR.236 to E/SR.238, E/ 
18 Document E/596. SR.243 to E/SR.244, E/SR.254, E/SR.262 to E/ 
19 For Council debate on the question of forced SR.263. 
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extent of forced labor be considered by ILO, working in cooperation with the 
Secretary-General, and that the question also be referred to the Commission on 
Human Rights for perusal in connection with the drafting of the Covenant on 
Human Rights.*° To strengthen this proposal Australia suggested that govern- 
ments be approached by the Secretary-General to determine to what extent they 
were prepared to cooperate with an impartial inquiry in their countries on the 
charges presented in Council debate. A Soviet draft resolution was also laid 
before ECOSOC, which after referring to charges against the Soviet Union as 
“grossly libelous and defamatory” contrasted working conditions in capitalist 
countries unfavorably with those in socialist nations, and called for the creation 
of a comprehensive international commission of representatives of all existing 
trade unions without distinction as to political or religious convictions of their 
members. This commission was to: 1) study the situation of unemployed and 
semi-employed persons in regard to real living conditions and legal status; 2) in- 
vestigate working conditions in colonial and dependent territories to determine 
how far administering states were fulfilling Charter obligations; 3) collect com- 
plete and objective information on these two questions, using information sub- 
mitted by governments and worker's organizations; and 4) submit reports and 
recommendations on these questions to ECOSOC."4 

By a vote of 14 to 3, the Council on March 7 approved the United States reso- 
lution as amended by Australia, and rejected the USSR resolution by a vote of 
15 to 3.22 

Trade Union Rights: Two items relating to trade union rights were considered 
by ECOSOC. The first item, submitted by the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
proposed that the Council adopt a resolution on protection of union rights 
through strong and permanent supervision of the application of these rights; 
WFTU singled out Argentina, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Greece, India, 
Iran, Lebanon, Portugal, Spain, and the Union of South Africa as infringing trade 
union rights. In addition, the AFL formulated similar charges against Peru and 
suggested that the Council call for reports from all countries with an industrial- 
ized economy and a trade union movement.** 

In Council discussion detailed rebuttals were presented by most of the coun- 
tries named, with several representatives claiming that the matter was one of 
domestic jurisdiction under Article 2(7) of the Charter; the USSR supported 
the WFTU charges while the United States stated that in its opinion the matter 
should be referred to ILO for examination, analysis and commentary. On March 
8, the Council rejected a USSR draft similar to the WFTU proposal by a vote of 
13 to 3 with 2 abstentions. A New Zealand proposal, drawing attention of all 
Member states to the importance of insuring the full exercise of trade union 
rights, in particular the principles contained in the 1948 ILO conventions on 
trade union rights, and drawing the matter to the attention of the Commission on 
_ Human Rights, was then approved 14 to 3 with 1 abstention.** 





In a second resolution, the Council by a vote of 15 to 3 instructed the Secre- 
20 Document E/1150. 28 Documents E/822 and E/841. 
21 Document E/1194. 24 Document E/SR.265. 


22 Document E/SR.263. 
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tary-General to consider with ILO the question of enforcement of trade unig 
rights, and to study jointly the control of the practical application of such right 
and freedom of association. A USSR proposal that ECOSOC recommend to g 
Member states that they take urgent steps for the protection of trade union right 
by the passage of domestic legislation, and suggesting the creation of a commis 
sion to draft specific proposals for the protection of trade union rights, was re 
jected.*° 

Equal Pay for Equal Work: Following action at its seventh session, when j 
had approved a resolution calling for equal rights for women in regard to em 
ployment and remuneration, leisure, social insurance and professional training 
the Council considered proposals submitted by the WFTU and the Commissiq: 
on the Status of Women relating to equal pay for equal work. After considering 
current world working conditions for women and the problem of implementation, 
the Council on February 18 rejected a USSR proposal calling on all Member 
states to establish by legislation the principal of equal pay, to adopt a United 
States draft which referred documentation on the question to the Commission on 
the Status of Women, for its consideration and for forwarding to ILO.?¢ 

Availability of DDT Insecticides: On the suggestion of the World Health 
Organization, ECOSOC considered the problem of production and distribution 
of insecticides used in control of malaria, whose prevalence constituted an eco. 
nomic as well as a health problem. After discussion in the economic committee, 
where it was pointed out that the problem involved the abolition of customs bar 
riers, the Council unanimously voted to request the Secretary-General to report 
to its ninth session on availability of all insecticides used in combatting malaria” 


Social and Cultural Matters 


Action Concerning Refugees: Two principal points from a report by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, asking that countries receiving refugees accept 
all members of a family unit, and drawing attention to the special problems a 
intellectuals among refugees and displaced persons,** were embodied in a reso 
Jution accepted by the Council on March 9. Over the objections of the USSR, 
Poland and Byelorussia, whose representatives charged that IRO had been en 
gaged in recruiting cheap labor for capitalist countries, and who reiterated a 
length previous charges that the organization was working to prevent repatria- 
tion to eastern European countries, the Council by a vote of 14 to 3 took note of 
the IRO report and approved the organization’s efforts at resettlement of refugees. 
The resolution further stressed the necessity of continuing such efforts and urged 
acceptance of the two principal IRO points previously mentioned. A Soviet pro- 


posal which would outlaw propaganda and agitation hostile to a Member county, | 


and arrange for repatriation of all refugees in 1949, was rejected.”° 
The Council also took action to apply the Convention on Privileges and In- 


munities of the Specialized Agencies to the International Refugee Organization, 
25 Document E/SR.280. 28 Document E/1092. 
26 Document E/SR.243. 29 Document E/SR.267. 
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and established an ad hoc committee to study the draft convention on declaration 
of death of missing persons drawn up by the Secretariat. Member states were 
called upon to submit their comments on the draft declaration, which would be 
considered by the Council at its ninth session.*° 

Narcotic Drugs: Several items concerning international control of narcotic 
drugs came under ECOSOC discussion. Following the decision at its seventh ses- 
sion to dispatch a commission to Peru to study the effects of chewing of the coca 
leaf and the possibility of controlling its production and distribution, the Council 
requested the Commission on Narcotic Drugs to select for membership in the 
Commission of Inquiry a team of two experts in international administration and 
control of narcotic drugs, and a team of two medical experts to be chosen in 
consultation with WHO. The Council also noted the report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board on its activities during 1948,*! and considered administra- 
tive arrangements with the Board, adopting a resolution which recognized its 
obligations to safeguard the independence of the Board in performing its techni- 
cal functions and approved provisional administrative arrangements concluded 
by PCOB and the Secretary-General. 

A new procedure concerning appointments to the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs was also adopted. In the future, the commission was to be composed of 
fifteen Members of the United Nations which were important drug-producing 
or manufacturing countries or countries in which illicit drug traffic was a serious 
problem. ECOSOC rejected a United States proposal to have all members elected 
for three years and decided instead to appoint ten members of primary impor- 
tance for an indefinite term, the other five members to serve for three years.** 

Children’s Relief: A resolution endorsing General Assembly action on the 
United Nations Appeal for Children was adopted by ECOSOC on March 18, the 
Council urging “the fullest support by all peoples of national activities organized 
during 1949 in favor of the appeal.” The resolution also requested the Secretary- 
General to report further on the Appeal to the Council’s ninth session. 

A report by the Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund** showed that as of March 17, 1949 the Fund had received approximately 
$119,000,000, of which $76,000,000 had been contributed by 28 Member gov- 
emments, the remainder coming from UNRRA assets, UNAC campaigns and 
voluntary contributions. The Council by a 16 to 0 vote noted the conclusions of 
the ICEF Executive Board calling for larger resources, the inclusion of new areas 
in the Far East and Latin America among those aided by the Fund, and the 
General Assembly resolution drawing attention of Members to the necessity of 
prompt contributions from governments to meet Fund objectives. 

Teaching on the United Nations: ECOSOC adopted without debate a New 
Zealand resolution recommending that Member states intensify efforts to promote 
teaching on the purposes, principles, structure and activities of the United Na- 
' tions and its specialized agencies, and report annually on progress made. The 
resolution also invited UNESCO to consider granting fellowships to educators 


80 Document E/SR.258. 82 Document E/SR.258. 
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for a study of problems on teaching about the United Nations, and requested the Right 
Secretary-General to prepare basic material on the United Nations for teaching} Hum 
purposes. Fr 
Translation of the Classics: An Australian resolution which noted with satis. } decic 
faction the progress achieved by UNESCO in carrying out Assembly and} resoh 
ECOSOC resolutions on translation of the world’s classics was accepted by the | of th 
Council by a vote of 10 to 1 with 7 abstentions, after a joint Franco-Lebanese | terna 
and a Soviet resolution had been turned down. The Franco-Lebanese draft would | Coun 
have requested UNESCO to continue its efforts to work out special agreements | form: 
with states or groups of states members of the United Nations or UNESCO, | that 1 
while the Soviet draft suggested that national and world classics for translation | terms 
should be chosen by national scholastic institutions.** cessit 
Admission of Ceylon to UNESCO: It was decided to inform UNESCO that of a1 
the Council had no objection to the admission of Ceylon to membership in that _ fascis 
organization. the fa 
By 
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Declaration of Old Age Rights: New documentation on national measures for 
the benefit of aged persons was to be prepared by the Secretariat as the result of 
a Council resolution on the Declaration of Old Age Rights, originally submitted 
to the General Assembly by Argentina. In the social committee of the Council 
the general opinion was that United Nations action should not be limited to a 
general declaration of principles, but that comprehensive studies of existing’ 
legislation and related questions should be undertaken. Over the opposition of eis 
Byelorussia, Poland and the USSR it was also decided to request consideration inf 
of the matter by ILO, the Commission on Human Rights and the Social Com- 


fan son tuted 
mission. rise 
Report of the Commission of Human Rights: In connection with the report of ee 


the Commission on Human Rights on its third session,** the Council noted the 
commission report on a series of confidential communications on human rights | Relat 
which had been received by the Secretary-General. A Chinese resolution post- 
poning a decision on the question of including court decisions on human rights | Re] 
in the Yearbook of Human Rights was also accepted by the Council by a vote of Bank 
10 to 7 with 1 abstention.°*’ tee in 
General Assembly Resolutions on Human Rights: A resolution giving effect to , the ~ 
the General Assembly request that ECOSOC ask the Commission on Human ; Santi 
Rights to give further consideration to the right of petition was unanimously that ¢ 
adopted by the Council on February 9. The Council also transmitted to the Sub- vestm 
commission for Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities three “™10U 
proposals made by the USSR, Yugoslavia and Denmark concerning rights of tation 
minorities, and requested a thorough study of the minorities problem so that the had 
United Nations might “be able to take effective measures for the protection of ) of dis 
racial, national, religious or linguistic minorities.” The Commission on Human } °Y #V 
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sted the} Rights was also asked to give priority to further work on the draft Covenant on 
‘aching } Human Rights and measures for implementation.** 
Freedom of Information: By a vote of 10 to 2 with 4 abstentions, the Council 
th satis- | decided to confine its consideration of freedom of information to discussion of 
bly and} resolution 39 of the United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information and 
1 by the | of the Press, which dealt with the desirability of establishing a permanent in- 
ebanese | ternational organization in the information field and recommended that the 
ft would | Council extend for three years the life of the Subcommission on Freedom of In- 
eements | formation. In Council debate, the USSR, Poland and Byelorussian SSR agreed 
NESCO, | that the subcommission should be continued but took exception to its proposed 
nslation terms of reference, suggesting that the subcommission should deal with the ne- 
cessity of taking appropriate measures to counteract propaganda and the inciters 
CO that of a new war, as well as dissemination of true information to counteract nazi, 
> in that fascist, and other propaganda on aggression. The three nations also objected to 
the fact that members of the subcommission served in their personal capacities.*® 
By a vote of 15 to 3, however, the Council on February 24 approved a resolu- 
tion submitted by its social committee, which continued the subcommission until 
December 31, 1952, terminated the terms of office of members, and provided 
that there should continue to be twelve members, who would be selected by the 
Commission on Human Rights subject to approval of national governments but 
who would serve in their individual capacities. The resolution also provided that 
all Member governments should be invited to nominate no more than two per- 
sons to serve with the subcommission as specialists in the field of freedom of in- 
formation, and adopted terms of reference giving the subcommission wide 
latitude to make studies concerning a long list of items relating to freedom of 
information and to receive communications on these items from any legally consti- 
tuted national or international press, information, broadcasting or newsreel enter- 
report o prise. In all matters except those relating to freedom of information as a funda- 
onl mental human right the subcommission was to report directly to the Council.* 
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an rights | Report of the International Bank: Discussion of the report of the International 
a vote of Bank for Reconstruction and Development“ in the Council’s economic commit- 
tee included a statement by the Brazilian representative (Penteado) emphasizing 
effect to the needs of the under-developed countries, urging that exclusive importance in 
Human | granting loans not be attached to political or economic instability, and suggesting 
nimously that the Bank guarantee transfer of income as a means of assisting private in- 
the Sub- VYestments. Gratitude for work of the Bank was expressed by several delegations, 
ies three though Juliusz Katz-Suchy stated that the Bank had not come up to the expec- 
rights of tation of nations which had participated in the Bretton Woods conference, that 
‘that the ithad failed to contribute to reconstruction and that it had carried out a campaign 
ection of } Of discrimination against countries of eastern Europe. On March 10 the Council, 
Human | by 2 vote of 14 to 0 with 3 abstentions, took note of the report.*? 


» Relations with Other Organizations 


88 Document E/SR.230. 41 Document E/1077. 
| 89 Documents E/SR.248 and E/SR.249. 42 Document E/SR.269. 
40 Documents E/SR.249, E/1170 and E/1185. 
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Report of the International Monetary Fund: Information on the role and operat. | ae 


ing policies of the International Monetary Fund were presented to the Counei!’s re 
economic committee by Camiile Gutt, managing director, during discussion op | 
the Fund's interim report.** A unique collection of economic and monetary in. 
formation had been built up, Mr. Gutt stated, and through formal missions the 
Fund had helped to establish stable exchange rates and convertible currencies, 
Several misconceptions about the Fund, however, existed: that it was obligedto| Pr 
retain exchange rates that had lost all economic justification, that it should recom. | mem 
mend uniform readjustment of all European currencies, and that economic and cisior 
financial difficulties could automatically be solved by monetary devaluation, , libra 
Following commendation of the Fund’s report by several members, the Counci] comm 
took note of it by a vote of 14 to 0 with 3 abstentions.** ing g 
Relations with and Coordination of Specialized Agencies: Three reports on repo 
coordination of activities were before the Council for consideration: two reports | decid 
by the Secretary-General on general matters and on program coordination be.) meet 
tween specialized agencies and the regional economic commissions, and a report Agen 
of the Administrative Committee on Coordination.*® After discussion during quest 
which the USSR stated that the specialized agencies were being given functions | plem 
which did not belong to them under the Charter, and India drew attention to Mem 
discrepancies in coordination between the specialized agencies and the regional consi 
economic commissions, the Council by a vote of 15 to 3 took note of the three , to the 
reports.*® Th 
Relations with the Trusteeship Council: The Council approved a report of its , Gene 
Joint Committee with the Trusteeship Council on arrangements for cooperation | of tra 
in matters of common concern. The report,*? which had already been approved Boarc 
by the Trusteeship Council, made a number of recommendations concerning} count 
representation at meetings, exchange of documents, the right of each Council to 
call special sessions of the other, and mutual special assistance. 
Non-Governmental Organizations: A series of decisions concerning non-gov- | 
ernmental organizations were taken by ECOSOC in connection with considers- | 
tion of the report of its NGO committee.** Category B consultative status was ‘ 
granted to twelve organizations and refused for 20 others, for 17 on the basis that 
they might more appropriately affiliate with specialized agencies or did not | 
otherwise meet Council requirements. Four other groups were approved for 
category B status provided they complied with Council rulings on branches in 
Spain, while the request of three organizations that their status be changed from ’ 
B to A category was denied. ) 
The Council decided that it had no competence to judge the situation of the 
Jewish population in Arab countries, as requested by the World Jewish Congress, 
and established certain criteria for granting consultative status to organizations 
with branches in Spain. This status was to be granted if branches in Spain did 
not actively participate in the organizations concerned, if they were purely 


humanitarian in character and their policies were not controlled by the Franco 
* 





PY 


43 Document E/1078. 46 Document E/SR.242. 
44 Document E/SR.263. 47 Document E&T/C.1/2/Rev.1. 49 De 
45 Documents E/1076, E/1091, and E/1114. 48 Document E/1122. 
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overnment, or if the organizations had only individual members in Spain. 
ECOSOC also asked the Secretary-General to report by November 30, 1949, on 
the activities of non-governmental organizations in implementing consultative 
arrangements and their work in support of the Council's activities.* 


Procedural Matters 


Procedural matters considered by the Council included confirmation of 32 
members of eight functional commissions, financial implications of Council de- 
cisions, draft rules for calling of international conferences, use of the Geneva 
library, and changes in the rules of procedure of ECOSOC and its functional 
commissions. The Council noted a General Assembly recommendation concern- 
ing geographical distribution of membership on its subsidiary organs and the 
report of the Secretary-General on proceeds of sale of UNRRA supplies, and 
decided that its Interim Committee on Program of Meetings might schedule 
meetings beyond the calendar year. India and Denmark were elected to the 
Agenda Committee for the ninth session, and the Secretary-General was re- 


' quested to report on information received from Member states concerning im- 


plementation of Council recommendations. The question of participation of 
Member states in the work of ECOSOC was deleted from the agenda, as was 
consideration of application of Article 65 of the Charter, relating to assistance 
to the Security Council. 

The Council deferred until its ninth session, which was scheduled to meet in 
Geneva in July 1949, consideration of international facilities for the promotion 
of training in public administration, election of three members to the Economic 
Board for Palestine, the report of the Secretary-General on housing and town and 
country-planning, and a study of statelessness. 


49 Documents E/SR.239 and E/SR.240. 











TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The fourth session of the Trusteeship Council was held at Lake Success from 
January 24 to March 25, 1949, with Dr. Liu Chieh (China), president of the 
Council, presiding. 


Annual Reports on Trust Territories 


Four reports on administration of West African trust territories during 1947, 
which had been deferred from the third session, were before the Council for 
consideration. In addition to these reports, covering Togoland and the Camer- 
oons under British and French administration, a report on Western Samoa for 
the year ending March 31, 1948, had also been submitted. Following a new 
procedure suggested by its president, the Council reports were presented by the 
special representatives of the administering authorities, and members submitted 
both written and oral questions. Following general discussion a Drafting Com- 
mittee on Annual Reports, consisting of representatives of all Council members, 
was appointed to prepare the Council’s report on each territory. 

Western Samoa: Constitutional and administrative measures taken in Westem | 
Samoa since 1947 have given great satisfaction to the people and helped to pave 
the way toward ultimate self-government, F. J. H. Grattan, special representa- , 
tive of the administering authority, emphasized in presenting the annual report 
on the territory to the Trusteeship Council on March 10. The Samoa Amend- 
ment Act, passed by the New Zealand parliament late in 1947, put into effect | 
a new constitution, and native leaders recognized that recent developments pro- 
vided ample scope for their immediate plans. More Samoans were being en- | 
rolled in the civil administration and at the same time, economic conditions | 
were good because of the high world price of cocoa and copra. The literacy rate | 
had reached 95 percent, and health conditions were being rapidly improved.’ 

The report of the drafting committee, submitted after questioning of the spe- | 
cial representative and general debate in the Council, noted with satisfaction 
the reception given by the Samoan people to recent constitutional changes, 
while recommending that a system of universal sufferage be considered and that 
representation in the Legislative Council be progressively broadened. 

The administering authority was urged to take steps to protect the territorial 
economy against a fall in world prices by diversifying production and bringing 
in secondary industries, to intensify efforts to raise the standard of living, and 
to elaborate an over-all plan for Samoan economic development; it was also 
noted that an inquiry on preferential customs treatment for British goods was 
under way. It was suggested that health and social services be improved, that 


— ’ 
1 For summary of the report on Western Samoa and Mr. Grattan’s statement, see United Nations 


Bulletin, VI, p. 246 and 293. 
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opportunities for higher education be increased, that steps be taken to make 
imary education compulsory, and that indigenous national culture and art be 
further developed.? 

In Council consideration of the committee report, submission of an amend- 
ment by the New Zealand representative (Berendson) led to a lengthy debate 
concerning the format and content of the reports; discussion concerned particu- 
larly part II, which included comments and observations by representatives on 
the Council. New Zealand stated that certain comments made by Mr. Soldatov 
(USSR) about health services in Samoa were incorrect, and asked that a state- 
ment by the administering authority be included; Mr. Soldatov, however, op- 

d such inclusion on the grounds that the statement had not been made 
during Council discussion and therefore couJd not be included in a section of 
the report which summarized Council discussion. At length the Council by a 
vote of 11 to 1 permitted the insertion of the New Zealand statement, although 
Mr. Garreau (France) suggested that the whole section be dropped from the 
report.’ In final voting on the report the section first failed of passage by a tie 
6 to 6 vote; following a proposal of the president, however, the position of the 
section was changed so that part III of the original drafting committee report, 
embodying Council conclusions and recommendations, was carried first, and on 
a second vote the section was approved by a 7 to 1 vote.* 

The first section of the report, summarizing. conditions in Western Samoa, 
received an 11 to 0 vote, and the Council then proceeded to discussion of three 
USSR amendments to the Council’s recommendations contained in part III. 
The first, calling on the administering authority to provide for participation of 
the indigenous population in legislative, administrative and judicial organs of the 
trust territory, was rejected by a vote of 6 to 3; the second, asking that steps be 
taken to bring about a transition from the tribal system to one of self-govern- 
ment based on democratic principles, was rejected by the same vote. The third 
Soviet proposal, asking that budgetary allocations for educational and public 
health services be increased, was defeated by a 7 to 1 vote. On March 25 the 
report as a whole was approved, with 10 votes in favor and none against.® 

Cameroons Under British Administration: The Cameroons under British ad- 
ministration, a sparsely settled territory, has been administered as an integral 
part of the British protectorate of Nigeria and benefits greatly from this asso- 
ciation, D. A. F. Shute, special representative of the administering authority, 
said in presenting the report on the territory to the Trusteeship Council. Con- 
stitutional reforms enacted in 1946 had been shared by the territory with Ni- 
geria, while plans were being made, in recognition of its special status, to ap- 
point a commissioner for the trust territory. Economically, the area was poor, 
and was dependent for aid upon Nigeria, but it was hoped that the recently 
created Cameroons Development Corporation, working the ex-German planta- 
tions, would benefit the country; attempts were also being made to increase 
educational opportunities since 75 per cent of the inhabitants were illiterate. 
In reply to questions from the Council, it was stated that there was no special 


2 Document T/275. 4 Document T/SR.163. 
8 Document T/SR.159. 5 Ibid. 
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Cameroons representative on the Nigerian Executive Council, since Coungij 
members were not chosen on a regional basis. Taxes were levied on a personal 
and household basis, while the indigenous population were expected to take an 
increasing role in management of the plantations. The British government had 
invited some non-British doctors to practice in the trust territory, since lack of 
medical personnel was one of the administration’s chief problems. In discussion 
Council members pointed out that educational and health facilities were exceed. 
ingly rare when compared with facilities in the neighboring Cameroons under 
French administration, and communications were also faulty.¢ 

Conclusions and recommendations in part III of the report formulated by the 
Council’s drafting committee stressed the difficulty encountered by the Council 
in exercising its supervisory functions because of the administrative integration 
of the territory with Nigeria, and urged that amelioratory measures, such as 
budgetary autonomy, be taken. Differences between the northern and southem 
parts of the territory were deprecated, and distinct Cameroons representation 
in Nigerian executive and legislative councils, as well as increased indigenous 
participation in other organs of government, was also suggested. Improvement 
of communications was proposed and concern as to what extent the indigenous 
population benefited from the activities of the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration was expressed. Increases in wages and improvement of the standard of 
living, and additional budgetary allocations for educational and health services 
were urged, while it was hoped that the administering authority would abolish 
deportation, corporal punishment, and child labor.? 

In Council discussion part I of the report (current conditions) was adopted 
by a vote of 9 to 0 and part II (Council discussion) by an 8 to 0 vote; major 
discussion centered around part III, the recommendations to be made by the 
Council. A lengthy Soviet proposal repeated amendments previously suggested 
for the report on Western Samoa concerning participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in legislative, administrative and judicial organs and abolition of the 
tribal system, and contained as well suggestions for a progressive income tax 
and return of land alienated from indigenous inhabitants. The first two parts of 
the Soviet proposal were defeated by the 6 to 6 vote, and the third section, 
somewhat modified by a Chinese amendment, failed of passage by the same 
margin; the fourth clause was defeated by a vote of 6 to 3. After rejecting by a 
vote of 6 to 5 the paragraph of the drafting committee’s report relating to Cam- 
eroons representation in the Nigerian executive and legislative councils, on the 
ground that this prejudged Council consideration of administrative unions, part 
III of the report was approved by a vote of 9 to 0. On March 25 the Council 
accepted the whole of the report on Cameroons under British administration by 
a vote of 8 to 0.° 

Togoland Under British Administration: One of the outstanding features of 
recent years in Togoland under British administration has been the progressive 


6 For summary of the report on Cameroons un- 7 Document T/286. 
der British administration and Mr. Shute’s re- 8 Document T/SR.164. 
marks, see United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 145 
and 254. 
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Sutherland, special representative of the administering authority, reporting to 


| the Council on January 31. Another important development was the considera- 


nt had ( 


‘ arrangements regarding Togoland which were taken as a result, with adminis- 
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tion by the Trusteeship Council of the Ewe petitions, and special Anglo-French 


tration of the southern section being reorganized. A secretary for rural develop- 
ment had recently been appointed, while the Gold Coast Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation had been established to help both new and existing industries. 


| The standard of living in the territory had slightly improved in recent years and 


ILO conventions were being applied. Demands for schooling had reached great 
proportions, with approximately 64 per cent of the children in the southern sec- 
tion now enrolled in schools. In answer to questions from Council members, Mr. 
Sutherland confirmed that politically the territory was divided into two sections; 
this was due to linguistic and customary ties of the southern section with the 
peoples of the Gold Coast Colony, and of the northern section with the Pro- 
tectorate of the Northern Territories. Organs of self-government did exist but 
it was impossible to say when universal sufferage might be introduced, and im- 
provement in local government was the key to political advancement in the 
territory. Prices for cocoa were fixed by the Cocoa Marketing Board, which 
through a stabilization fund was attempting to lighten effects on the farmers of 
fluctuations in the world market. Criticism of economic and social conditions in 
the territory was voiced by several representatives, who pointed out the lack of 
educational and health facilities and compared conditions unfavorably with 


' those existing in neighboring Togoland under French administration.® 


enous — 
| the Cameroons was rejected. A Philippine amendment asking the administering 
_ authority to review periodically its policy concerning the cocoa industry was 
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Conclusions and recommendations on Togoland contained in the report of the 
drafting committee followed in general those made regarding Cameroons under 
British administration. In the Council, part I of the report was approved 10 to 0, 
while a Soviet proposal to amend part III identical to that submitted concerning 


accepted by a vote of 8 to 2; its preamble, however, which noted the vital role 


) of cocoa in the territory’s economy and the fact that a farmer must sell his 





produce to the Cocoa Marketing Board although in 1947 he received only one- 
third of the world price, was rejected on a tie vote of 6 to 6. Part III of the 
report was then approved 9 to 0, a paragraph similar to that concerning Camer- 
oons representation in executive and legislative councils being deleted. After 
part II of the report was adopted by 8 votes to 0, the Council on March 25 
approved, 9 to 0, the report as a whole.'° 

Cameroons Under French Administration: 1947 was a crucial year for the 
Cameroons under French Administration, stated Charles-Marie Wattier, special 
representative of the administering authority, in reporting to the Trusteeship 
Council on January 26. A Representative Assembly met to supervise adminis- 
trative affairs and approve the budget, a ten-year economic and social develop- 


9 For summary of the report on Togoland un- _— remarks see United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 188 
der British administration and Mr. Sutherland’s and 254. 
10 Document T/SR.164. 
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ment plan was formulated, basic human rights were guaranteed to all element 


of the population, and legal reforms abolished the indigenat, a system of sep. Pe > 


tencing for minor offenses by administrative officials rather than judges. A ney 
electoral system was established, while special measures had been taken to pre 
serve the territory's valuable timber resources. The Cameroons was an autono./ 
mous administrative and financial unit of the French Union, forming a customs| 





unit ar 
, Tepres¢ 
anuar 


| with a 
union with French Equatorial Africa; there was no discrimination of any kind cerned 


Effective operation of medical services was hindered by the size of the territory,! nent F 
although a system of socialized medicine existed. had al 
Questions put by the Council members to Mr. Wattier centered around the 


Econo 
position of trust territories in the French Union, the division of voters into two} any ct 
classes with a preponderance of power to Europeans, size of the police force, operat 


and educational methods. Religious education was not obligatory, Mr. Wattier ears, 
stated, and teaching in the schools was in French because of the plethora of “ wit 
local languages and dialects."! of the 

The report of the drafting committee on French Cameroons commended the of pol: 
administering authority for political reforms, creation of a common civil service, mittec 
and abolition of the indigenat, while urging efforts to develop a national con-\ the C; 
sciousness and territorial unity. The assurance that Cameroons inhabitants ll to! 
would have the right “at the appropriate time to determine for themselves 


revic 
whether they should remain in the French Union or assume a status of inde. ne 
pendence outside the Union” was welcomed, while extension of the suffrage) jnclus 


and of the powers of the Representative Assembly was suggested. The hope| q 6 to 
was expressed that the newly established Bureau of Mines for Overseas France; yjew | 
would operate for the benefit of the indigenous population, that industry would} Came 
be encouraged and wages and the standard of living raised, that special atten: propo 
tion would be paid to the training of indigenous teachers and the establishment! to ¢ 
of secondary, technical and higher education, and that the possibility of the use ship ( 
of local languages in education be further studied. It was also recommended 
that there be an investigation of the causes which had led in six years to the, 
doubling of the population of the principal town, Yaounde, lest this might a 
cate disproportionate migration from country to town.'? Ad 

In Council consideration part I of the report was adopted 9 to 0; part III was, _sessio 
adopted by a vote of 9 to 1 after a Soviet proposal identical to those submitted _ of the 
for the two British reports was voted down. In connection with part II, a series gate | 
of additions were proposed by the French representative (Garreau), which it | senta 
was stated were deemed necessary to correct inaccurate or incomplete state- Union 
ments; the USSR representative (Soldatov) in turn requested additions to the , lar re 
French observations. After some discussion of the procedure involved and sev- _ patib 
eral exchanges between Mr. Garreau and Mr. Soldatov, the French additions the T 
were approved by an 11 to 1 vote, the Soviet suggestions being rejected bya and « 
tie 6 to 6 vote. Part II of the report was approved 6 to 0 and on March 25 the _ tegrit 





report as a whole adopted by 7 votes to 0.18 entiti 

11 For summary of the report on Cameroons 12 Document T/277.  14F 
under French administration and Mr. Wattier’s 18 Document T/SR.164. der Fr 
remarks, see United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 142 marks, 


and 251. and 2! 
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Togoland Under French Administration: Like the Cameroons, Togoland un- 
der French Administration has been an autonomous administrative and financial 
unit and has benefited greatly from recent political reforms, J. H. Cedile, special 
representative of the administering authority, told the Trusteeship Council on 


autono-| January 28. A Representative Assembly had been established and had dealt 
Customs! with a number of important matters. The most important current question con- 
ny kind, cerned the Ewe people, whose welfare was now being considered by a perma- 
erritory,, pent Franco-British Commission for Togoland Affairs, and considerable progress 
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had already been made in opening the frontier between the two trust territories. 

Economically Togoland was in good condition, although it was not a member of 

any customs union, and a ten-year development plan was now being put into 

operation. Educational and health facilities had increased remarkably in recent 
ears, although there still was much to do in these fields." 

With general statements in the Council again centering around the position 
of the territory in the French Union, health and educational affairs, and amount 
of political participation by indigenous inhabitants, the drafting committee sub- 
mitted a report following in general conclusions and recommendations made for 
the Cameroons under French administration. Part I of the report was adopted 
11 to 0, and part III by a vote of 8 to 1 after a Soviet proposal identical to those 

reviously submitted on other reports was turned down. As in the case of the 
report on French Cameroons, the French representative (Garreau) requested the 


suffrage) inclusion of additional material; the French proposal however, was defeated on 
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a 6 to 6 vote, the Philippine, Mexican and Iraqi representatives stating that in 


' view of the attitude of certain Council members on the USSR proposal on the 


Cameroons report they would be obliged this time to vote against the French 
proposal. Subsequently, part II as well as the report as a whole received a tie 
6 to 6 vote. The president consequently stated that there would be no Trustee- 
ship Council report on Togoland under French Administration.?® 


Administrative Unions and Missions 


Administrative Unions: In accordance with a resolution adopted by the third 
session of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council began consideration 
of the question of administrative unions. Over the objections of the Soviet dele- 
gate (Soldatov), the question was referred to a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of France, New Zealand, United States, China, Mexico and the Soviet 
Union. The committee was to draw up an outline of the problem “with particu- 
lar reference to those facts which will enable the Council to determine the com- 
patibility of the proposed or existing unions with the terms of the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreements, and their effects on the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants, on the status or political in- 
tegrity of the trust territories, and on their separate development as distinct 
entities.”!® 


14 For summary of the report on Togoland un- 15 Document T/SR.164. 
der French Administration and Mr. Cedile’s re- 16 Document T/236. 
— see United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 184 
and 251. 
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| 


A preliminary report by the committee, submitted on March 8,'" reviewed 
the problem and formulated a long series of questions concerning the Inter. 
Territorial Organization in East Africa. Sir George Sandford, special representa. | 
tive of the United Kingdom, discussed with the Council at some length the | 
inter-territorial arrangement, pointing out advantages to Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika, and explaining the actual machinery through which the High Com. | 
mission and the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly acted. Normally de. 
cisions of the High Commission were taken by a majority vote, though appeals 
might be made to the British Colonial Secretary, and the High Commission was | 
not authorized to make laws of a political nature. Consultation with the indi- 


genous population was provided for, Sir George stated, and as far as the pro.’ 


visions for equal treatment laid down by Article 76(d) were concerned, Kenya 
and Uganda were subject to the similar provisions of the Congo Basin treaties, 
The economic good of all East Africa would be considered, while education was 
outside the purview of the High Commission, and the influence of white settlers 
in Kenya “in no way militated against” social advancement of the indigenous 
population in Tanganyika.'® 

The committee also reported disagreement over whether or not it was em- 
powered to consider the position of trust territories within the French Union, 
since strictly speaking this was not a customs union. A French resolution making 
this consideration possible was approved by a vote of 7 to 1, following earlier 
objections by the Mexican representative (Padilla Nervo) to the terminology of 
the resolution, which referred to a “special study” undertaken by the Committee 


“exceptionally and in addition to its regular duties.”!® The United Kingdom had { 
previously stated that she considered administrative arrangements in her west 


African trust territories outside the committee’s purview. 

The committee was to report to the Council three weeks before the opening | 
of its fifth session. 

Reports of the Visiting Mission to East Africa: Consideration of reports of the 


1948 visiting mission to the trust territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika | 
was begun by the Coyncil,”° with several meetings devoted to general discussion | 
of the two reports; members of the Council also questioned Henri Laurentie, | 
chairman of the visiting mission, and Sir George Sandford, special representative | 


for Tanganyika under British Administration. Despite urging from several dele- 
gations the Council on March 14 accepted by a vote of 8 to 2 a French resolu- 
tion deferring further study of the report on Ruanda-Urundi until the Council's 
fifth session when the comments of the administering authority would be avail- 
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able; a Philippine suggestion that the Council approve tentatively the observa- + one 


tions and conclusions of the visiting mission was rejected by a vote of 6 to 5.” 
Detailed discussion of the mission’s report on Tanganyika was also postponed 


until the Council’s fifth session.?? 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa: Arrangements for a visit- 
17 Document T/263. mendations of the mission, see International Or- 
18 Documents T/SR.150, T/SR.151 and T/ ganization, III, p. 135. 

SR.152. 21 Document T/SR.150. 
19 Document T/279. 22 Document T/SR.157. 


20 For summary of the findings and recom- 
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ing mission for the trust territories in West Africa, to leave in November 1949, 
were made by the Council. After some consideration of the principles of selec- 
tion of the members of the visiting missions, it was agreed that members of the 
Council in turn should visit the trust territories. On March 24 Francis Sayre 
(United States), Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium), Awni Khalidy (Iraq), and Abelardo 
Ponce Sotelo (Mexico) were appointed as members of the mission.** 


Petitions 

A long series of petitions relating to trust territories were acted upon by the 
Council, which made several changes in its rules of procedures relating to peti- 
tions. It was agreed that voluminous petitions might be summarized by the 
Secretariat and that authors of confidential petitions were to be notified that all 
petitions must be transmitted to the administering authority; anonymous peti- 
tions were not to be circulated unless approved by the Council. An ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Petitions, consisting of representatives of Belgium, Mexico, the United 
States and the USSR was also created to screen petitions submitted to the 
Council.** : 

In general discussion arising from consideration of petitions, the Council 
approved two resolutions concerning racial discrimination in Ruanda-Urundi 
and Tanganyika, urging the administrative authorities “by appropriate legisla- 
tion or other measures to further intensify its efforts to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination.”*° A resolution submitted by the USSR calling on the administering 
authority in Tanganyika to “return to the indigenous population of the trust ter- 
ritories all lands alienated from them whatever the manner of alienation, and 
not to permit in the future any alienation of land belonging to the indigenous 
population” was defeated on a paragraph by paragraph vote,” while a Chinese 
amendment asking that all ex-enemy estates should come under African owner- 
ship and that European colonization be curtailed was postponed for considera- 
tion until receipt of the report of the East African mission. A Soviet resolution 
urging participation in legislative, executive and judicial organs of the indige- 
nous population of Tanganyika was turned down by a vote of 6 to 2.°7 

The Council decided to take no action on personal requests in ten petitions; 
several petitioners who made general charges of racial discrimination were re- 
ferred to the Council resolution on that subject.** Six petitions were deferred 
pending final consideration of the report of the Visiting Mission to East Africa 
at the Council's fifth session, while two petitions relating to Tanganyika and 
one submitted by the Nauruan Council of Chiefs were also postponed pending 
comments of the administering authority. 

The Council informed St. Joan’s International Social and Political Alliance 
that questions relating to child marriage and compulsory marriage had been 
included in the provisional questionnaire and were receiving the regular atten- 
tion of the Council. A petition from the Bakweri Land Committee in the Cam- 


23 Document T/SR.158. 26 Document T/SR.162. 
24 Document T/SR.122. 27 Document T/SR.160. 
25 Document T/290. 28 Document T/SR.164. 
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eroons under British administration was referred to the Visiting Mission to Trus | 





- 
Territories in West Africa for full investigation, while consideration of a petition (te 
from the Natural Rulers of the Southern Section of Togoland concerning Togo. | to stud 
land under British administration was postponed until the report of the mission ) byav 
had been received by the Council.?* The C 

Action was also taken on two individual petitions from Ruanda-Urundi cop. and w: 
cerning deportation laws. After a Soviet proposal that the order of expulsion | gfth s 
against one petitioner, Mulla Atta Muhammad, be revoked was defeated by a| of the 
vote of 5 to 1, a Chinese suggestion that the administrative authority be re, Tw 
quested to reconsider the case in a spirit of leniency, and that special leniency | cussed 
be shown in deportation cases involving persons of long residency, was adopted NE 
by a vote of 6 to 1.°° The Council also recommended that the case of Mussa proble 
Kackesset Bin Kalimba be reexamined to determine if it might be possible to | Secret 
allow him to return to the trust territory.** tistica 

educa 
Educational Advancement isterin 

Two resolutions relating to educational advancement in the trust territories pos 
were accepted by the Council, which had before it a General Assembly resolu- | 
tion urging efforts to expand educational facilities and increase the number of | yan 
indigenous teachers, and calling upon the Council to study the possibility of th 
establishing in 1952 a university to meet the educational needs of the inhabit- ruling 
ants of the African trust territories. <i 

The president’s proposal that a committee of educational experts be created | nails 
by the Secretary-General to study the financial and technical implications of ee 
such an university was opposed by the French and Belgian representatives (Gar- 

reau and Ryckmans) who stated that establishment of such a committee would 
be premature, would not take into account future educational plans of the ad- Othe 
ministering authorities, and would possibly predetermine the Council’s decision. Sti 
After some discussion, the Council deferred the question of committee creation, | potif 
and discussed other provisions of the Assembly resolution. Following rejection | gic a 

of a Belgian proposal which drew the attention of the administering authorities / regar 
to the terms of the Assembly resolution and requested them to transmit annually | decis 

the fullest and most detailed information possible on educational advancement, ‘tions 
the Council accepted unanimously a resolution which substantially incorporated | socia 
provisions of the Assembly resolution.** Previously the Belgian delegate (Ryck- _ Trus 
mans) had stated that the Council was not competent to address recommenda- | tionr 
tions directly to the administering authorities, a statement with which several * Cow 
other members of the Council took issue.** toge 

Returning to the question of a committee to study the establishment of an also 

African university, the Council after lengthy discussion decided to establish a | disc 

committee of the Council to consider the matter of higher education in trust Ir 

territories. Despite statements by the United Kingdom, France and Belgium port 


29 Documents T/302 and T/326. 32 Document T/SR.129. 
30 Document T/SR.126. 83 Document T/SR.128. 
31 Document T/310. 
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\ to Trust | that representatives of the three countries would soon meet to consider African 
i petition | educational needs and that the Council might most appropriately request them 
ng Togo. to study the question of an African university, the Council on March 1 adopted 
° mission ) by a vote of 9 to 1 a United States proposal to create the Council Committee.** 
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The Committee was empowered to consult with the administering authorities 
and with any technical experts if it wished; it was to report to the Council at its 
fifth session.*® It was subsequently decided that the committee should consist 
of the United States, Australian, Mexican and Philippine representatives. 

Two other resolutions concerning educational advancement were also dis- 
cussed by the Council: a Mexican draft proposing the establishment of a 
UNESCO seminar to consider fundamental educational and teacher training 
problems in the African trust territories, and a United States proposal that the 
Secretariat be requested to compile “such relevant and comparable official sta- 
tistical information as may be available,” in order to obtain data to evaluate 
educational progress in the trust territories. Following protests from the admin- 
istering authorities, who stated that organization of such a seminar in 1950 


' would be inopportune, the Mexican proposal was rejected by a vote of 6 to 5.%° 
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After considerable discussion in the Council over what constituted “relevant and 
comparable statistical information” and whether this would involve comparing 
statistics from metropolitan areas and information submitted under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter, the United States proposal was withdrawn on the basis of a 
ruling by the president that any information compiled for the use of the General 
Assembly on subjects within the competence of the Trusteeship Council was 
available and could be used whenever relevant, without necessity of a formal 


Council resolution.*? 


Other Matters Considered by the Council 


Strategic Areas Under Trusteeship: On March 8 the Trusteeship Council was 
notified of the passage by the Security Council of a resolution concerning strate- 
gic areas under trusteeship, and assigning to each Council specific functions 


decision of the Security Council on security considerations, to perform the func- 
tions listed in Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter concerning political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of strategic areas. The 
Trusteeship Council was asked to forward to the Security Council any ques- 
tionnaire which might be sent to the administering authority and the Security 
Council was to be advised of all reports and petitions relating to strategic areas, 
together with any comment or report by the Trusteeship Council, which was 
also requested to submit recommendations on any matters it was empowered to 
discuss. °* 

In Trusteeship Council discussion the Security Council resolution was sup- 
ported by Francis Sayre (United States). Only one small section of the Trust 


34 Document T/SR.145. 37 Document T/SR.162. 
85 Document T/267. 88 Document T/271. For discussion in the Se- 
36 Document T/SR.161. curity Council, see this issue p. 304. 
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Territory of the Pacific Islands had been closed for security reasons, Mr. Sayre before 
stated, and except for this area the United States would welcome the exercise by nomic 
the Trusteeship Council of all functions specified in Articles 87 and 88.5 | _ py the 

The Council on March 22 adopted without discussion a resolution submitted} in fav 
by its president (Chieh), which accepted the obligations envisaged in the Se. The 
curity Council resolution, transmitted to the Security Council a copy of the proces 
provisional questionnaire, and provided that this be sent to the United States) _Fift 
the administering authority, if no comments had been received from the Secu. vened 
rity Council within one month.*° 

Collaboration with Specialized Agencies: Statements from representatives of | 
specialized agencies concerning operations of their organizations in trust ter. 
tories were presented to the Council by Dr. Frank Calderone (WHO), Ernesto 
Cortesao (UNESCO) and G. M. Evans (ILO). A resolution adopted by the Gen. 
eral Conference of UNESCO calling for consideration of the problems of trust 
and non-self-governing territories in the 1949 UNESCO program, and a letter 
from ILO offering assistance to the Council in its consideration of reports on the 
groundnuts scheme in Tanganyika were brought to the Council’s attention.” 

A Philippine proposal which welcomed provisions for collaboration between 
the Council and the specialized agencies and which recommended that the 
agencies study annual reports on the trust territories “with a view to make such 
observations and suggestions as they may consider proper” was accepted by th 
Council on March 1.4? 

Rules of Procedure: Several changes in the rules of procedure of the Council 
were made during its session. In accordance with an earlier French suggestion, 
the Council agreed to change the time limit for submission of annual reports | 
from four to six months, and made several other changes relating to verbatim | 
records and Council meeting dates. Principal discussion centered around a So- | 
viet proposal to amend rule 75 to enable social, cultural, educational institutions 
or “representative bodies of self-government” in the trust territories to send 
representatives to participate in the work of the Council; several other pro- 
posals and amendments on this topic were subsequently introduced. In general, 
the Soviet position was supported by Iraq, Mexico and the Philippines, and was 
opposed first on grounds of difficulty in implementation and then on grounds of 
principle by Belgium, France and the United Kingdom, who stated that this 
would infringe on the rights of the administering authorities and was inadmis- 
sible under the Charter. After considerable debate, the Soviet proposal was de- 
feated on February | by a vote of 6 to 4.4 The Council also voted 6 to 5 against 
acceptance of a Philippine amendment to rule 74 which would have enabled 
inhabitants of each trust territory to designate a special representative with the 
same privileges and functions as the representative of the administering au- 
thority, and a related Chinese draft providing for observers from legally recog- 
nized non-governmental organizations was defeated by the same vote. A Mexi- 
can proposal calling on the administering authorities to facilitate appearance 


-- 


89 Document T/SR.158. 42 Documents T/SR.145 and T/268. 
40 Documents T/271 and T/SR.162. 48 Document T/SR.123. 44 
41 Documents T/246 and T/281. SR.12! 
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r. Sayre, before the Council of legally recognized self-governing bodies : — 
reise by) nomic and educational organizations, to make statements in matters spe 
ye | by the Council or to answer questions, failed of passage when it received 6 votes 
bmitted) in favor and 6 against.** 7 7 : 
ion The Council also changed its rules regarding petitions, establishing special 
- of the, procedures in regard to confidential, lengthy or anonymous petitions.*° 

| States, . Fifth Session of the Council: The fifth session of the Council was to be con- 
ie Secy. vened at Lake Success in June 1949. 
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44 Documents T/SR.123, T/SR.124 and T/ 45 Document T/SR.122. See this issue, p. 327. 
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SECRETARIAT 


After the General Assembly confirmed in November 1948 an agreement for 
the transfer of certain funds and activities of the United Nations Relief and 


the Inc 


—_ 


Rehabilitation Administration to the United Nations, Byron Price, Assistant See. | 


retary-General for Administrative and Financial Services of the Secretariat, an. 
nounced in January 1949 that the Communications and Records Division of the 
Secretariat would be responsible for administrative supervision of the UNRRA 
history project, which was prescribed by the agreement and which contemplated 
the completion, publication and distribution of a history to be compiled by March 
31, 1949. Also this division would supervise both administrative and substantive 
matters in respect of the records and archives project contemplated by the liqui- 
dation agreement. The Department of Administrative and Financial Services 
was to perform the financial services required under the terms of the agreement, 
including the establishment of a special fund to record the financial transactions, 
the receipt and transfer of funds, provision of periodic financial reports regarding 
the history and records projects, processing of all payments from funds trans- 
ferred, collection of accounts receivable transferred prior to and consequent on 
assumption of accounting functions from the Administrator for Liquidation and 
transfer of final residual amounts to the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and arrangements for external audit of the liquidator’s accounts. The 
Legal Department was to be responsible for examining and approving settlement 
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of marine claims assigned by UNRRA to the United Nations for the benefit of | 
ICEF, for the execution of the general releases required in the settlement of | 


claims, and for such action with respect to legal proceedings as might be neces- 


sary.* 


On January 17 Mr. Price announced that offers received from governments, 
private institutions and individuals, and any similar bodies to make grants or ' 


establish endowment, trust and similar funds to be administered by the United 
Nations should, in all cases, be referred to the Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General for action. Before a decision was reached on any project, a report as to 
its financial implications should be obtained from the Administrative and Finan- 
cial Services Department. On approval of the purposes of the fund and its accep- 
tance by the Secretary-General, the matter was to be referred to the Assistant 
Secretary-General for Administrative and Financial Services, who would work 
out, in consultation with the interested parties, the necessary procedures for 
administration of the fund or grant.? 

In order to ensure better coordination between various headquarters, depart- 
ments and bureaus in connection with the work of the United Nations Concilia- 
tion Commission in Palestine, Special Committee on the Balkans, Commission on 
India and Pakistan, Commission on Korea, and the Committee of Good Offices on 


1 Document SGB /85. 2 Document SGB /86. 
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"the Indonesian Question, it was announced that responsibility for over-all coordi- 
| nation would be vested in the Executive Office of the Secretary-General. The 
principal secretary of each mission was to report directly to the Secretary-General. 
' The Executive Office was to be responsible for ensuring that work in connection 
with these commissions was promptly distributed to competent officers of the Sec- 
retariat and that the necessary action was taken without delay and after prompt 
clearance. Responsibility for the substantive work of the missions was vested in 
the Department of Security Council Affairs, with the appointment of political 
officers of the missions being made on the recommendation of this department 
to the Bureau of Personnel and the Secretary-General. The Deputy Director of 
the Conference Division, Conference and General Services, was to be responsible 
for the headquarters administration of missions and would keep all units of the 
Secretariat concerned informed of the administrative problems of missions.* 
Carl H. Milam, Director of the United Nations Library Services, reported in 
March that the widest possible distribution was being provided for the United 
Nations documents and other publications through a network of 153 depository 
libraries. Not all of these libraries received the same documents, depending on 
the language of the country and the facilities available. Mr. Milam hoped that 
before long not only each Member nation but every nation in the world would 
have at least one depository of United Nations documents.* 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Corfu Channel Case 


On December 17, 1948, a Committee of Naval Experts was appointed by the 
International Court of Justice to report on eight technical points involved in the | 
Corfu Channel case. Under the order of the Court the Committee, whose mem. | 
bers were Commodore J. Bull of the Royal Norwegian Navy, Commodore §. A. 
Forshell of the Royal Swedish Navy and Lt. Commander S. J. W. Elfferich of 
the Royal Netherlands Navy, was to submit a report on the situation in the north 
Corfu strait at the time the incident took place, the type of mines involved, the 
possibility of laying mines without the knowledge of Albania, and the technical 
possibilities involved in testimony of a witness for the United Kingdom, former | 
Lt. Commander Kovacic of the Yugoslav navy.’ 

Following submission of a report to the Court on January 10, 1949, the naval 
experts were instructed to visit the Adriatic, and to continue their inquiry at 
Sibenik, Yugoslavia, and Tirana and Saranda, Albania. A second report on its 
investigations was presented to the Court by the committee on February 8, 
1949.2 

Oral hearings on the case were resumed before the Court on January 17, 1949, 
when the oral reply of the United Kingdom commenced. Sir Frank Soskice, pre- 
senting the British reply in regard to the United Kingdom claim of the mining of 
the destroyers Saumarez and Volage, stated that the report of the Court’s naval | 
experts had solved many points previously in dispute. Other facts established | 
beyond “serious controversy,” Sir Frank said, were that the two ships had mn | 
into mines in the Corfu Channel, and that mines were later found in this area | 
which could not have been laid by the Germans; since the mines had been re- } 
cently laid this must at least have been known to the Albanian government, which 
was consequently responsible for the damage and loss sustained. Albania had 
powerful friends which might have done the actual minelaying and the British | 
government should be congratulated for its patience and forbearance in the situa- 
tion. Discussing the Albanian contention that the mines might have been laid by 
Greece, Sir Frank stated that it was remarkable that not even a rumor of such an 
operation had reached the rest of the world, in view of the internal situation in 
that country; furthermore, Greece had no mines of the type involved and in 
1946 her ships had been under the command of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, so that information as to their disposition and use was available.’ 


1 United Nations Department of Public Infor- cated to members of the Court and to agents for 


mation, ICJ Press Release 40, December 17, the United Kingdom and Albania but were not 
1948. For Lt. Commander Kovacic’s testimony, made public. 
see International Organization, III, p. 139. 3 United Nations Department of Public Infor- 


21CJ Communiqué 49/4, February 9, 1949. mation, ICJ Press Release 41, January 17, 1949. 
The reports of the committee were communi- 
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The report of the naval experts, Sir Frank averred, must lead to the conclusion that 
the British ships had been damaged by a new minefield, which could only have 
been laid by Albania or Yugoslavia or the two states acting in concert. The British 
case did not depend on the testimony of Lt. Commander Kovacic, which had 
been attacked; this testimony only helped to establish certain facts which would 
otherwise have been unknown.‘ Sir Frank therefore asked the Court to adjudge 


| as follows: 1) that on October 22, 1946, damage had been caused to the British 
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ships Saumarez and Volage and 44 sailors had been killed by a minefield in the 
international highway of the Corfu Strait; 2) that the minefield had been laid 
between May 15 and October 22, 1946, with the connivance or knowledge of 
Albania; 3) that the existence of these mines had not been notified in accordance 
with the Hague Convention of 1907; 4) that Albania specifically had not warned 
the British ships, although it had knowledge of the proposed passage of these 
ships; 5) that existence of the minefield was a violation of the right of innocent 
passage through the international highway; 6) that passage of the British ships 
was an exercise of this right according to the law and practice of civilized nations, 
and that even if this were not true Albania was not relieved of its international 
responsibility because of its failure to notify the existence of the minefield; 7) 
that therefore Albania had committed a breach of its obligations under inter- 
national law; and 8) that Albania was under an obligation to the United Kingdom 
to make reparation for this breach. Damages requested by the United Kingdom 
included £750,000 for damage to the Saumarez, £75,000 for damage to the 


_ Volage, and £50,000 for compensation of persons and other expenses due to the 
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loss of personnel.® 

Following Sir Frank Soskice’s statement, Sir Eric Beckett presented the part 
of the British reply dealing with the question of whether the United Kingdom 
had violated Albanian sovereignty through acts of its navy in Albanian waters, 
and whether there was any obligation to make reparation. Sir Eric contended 
that the Corfu strait was a route for international maritime traffic within the 
meaning of the observation of the Hague Conference of 1930, and that under 
the principle contained in this observation Albania was not entitled “under any 
pretext whatever” to interfere with innocent passage of the British warships in 
October 1946. The burden of proof was on Albania to prove that this passage 
had not been innocent, Sir Eric stated, and supported the British refusal to pro- 
duce the operational orders of the ships, as the Court had requested, on the 
ground that the orders concerned secret technical matters. The British mine- 
sweeping operation of November 1946 had been in accordance with the Mine- 


’ sweeping Agreement of 1945, which had assigned sweeping of the Corfu Chan- 


nel to Greece; Greece had agreed to the British operation. Furthermore, the 
United Kingdom had the right to sweep the channel, because of her suspicion of 
Albanian culpability in the October incident; if evidence had been found con- 
firming these suspicions the United Kingdom wished to bring a claim before the 
Security Council, and it feared that if it did not act quickly the evidence would 
disappear. This operation, Sir Eric admitted, had involved action outside the 


4 Ibid., 42, January 17, 1949. 5 Ibid., 43, Tanuary 18, 1949. 
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ordinary rights of a state, but international law still recognized some rights | 
self-help, which were applicable in this case. Since Albania admitted that she | 
had suffered no material damage on this counter-claim, Sir Eric requested the | 
dismissal of the counter-claim and of the nominal damages of one franc with 
interest which had been asked by Albania.® 

On January 20, 1949, Maitre Joé Nordmann began the Albanian rejoinder, 
stating that after six weeks of oral debate the problem was now posed in new 
terms. The British no longer contended that Albania had deliberately set a trap 
for the British squadron, as Sir Hartley Shawcross had alleged in his inaugural | 
statement; the United Kingdom now admitted that the minelaying might have 
taken place without Albanian knowledge, and rested its case exclusively op 
political grounds derived from relations which had existed between the Yugo. 
slav and Albanian governments. Albania could not accept such an “unproved 
accusation” against Yugoslavia, and the evidence of Lt. Commander Kovacic 
had been invalidated. Maitre Nordmann declared that Greece, whose territorial | 
claims on Albanian territory had recently been condemned by Herbert Evatt of 
the Balkan Conciliation Commission, was much more interested in the creation | 
of such an incident; if the channel had been mined by Yugoslavia in order to 
punish the United Kingdom for its attitude in the matter of Trieste, as suggested 
by Sir Frank Soskice, then Albania had certainly been kept ignorant of the 
provocation of which she might have been the first victim. Furthermore, Maitre 
Nordmann pointed out, the Court should not admit the reasoning that a state 
could be presumed responsible for the actions of another state because of more 
or less close relations between them.? 

Continuing the Albanian rejoinder, Professor Pierre Cot declared that it was 


up to the United Kingdom to prove that Albania had committed a breach of in- | 
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ternational law, and that this had not been done. The Albanian protests on viola- 
tion of her territorial waters were quite legitimate; the minefield could not have | 
effectively protected the Albanian coast, and the report of the naval experts | 


showed that the mines could have been laid without the operation having been 
seen or heard from the coast. If the British government believed that the mines 
had been laid by Yugoslavia, Professor Cot continued, Yugoslavia ought to have 
been accused before the Court, while Lt. Commander Kovacic’s testimony had 
been refuted by documents produced by the Yugoslav government.* The Corfu 
Channel was not an international highway, and prior permission must be ob- 
tained for passage of warships through the territorial waters of another state; the 
exceptional circumstances in late 1946, when Greece asserted that she was still 
at war with Albania, were also of importance. Passage of the British ships in 
October 1946 had not been true “passage” justified by the needs of navigation; 
the United Kingdom had sent the warships to the channel to observe the “effect 
produced on Albania.” Both this passage and the minesweeping operation of 
November violated Albanian sovereignty. M. Cot therefore reached the following 
conclusions: 1) under the compromise of March 25, 1948, the Court must decide 


6 Ibid., 44, January 18, 1949 and 45, Janu- 7 Ibid., 46, January 20, 1949. 
ary 19, 1949. 8 Ibid., 47, January 21, 1949. 
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the question of whether the United Kingdom had violated international law and 
Albanian sovereignty through these acts of its navy; 2) a coastal state had the 
right to regulate in exceptional circumstances the passage of foreign warships 
through its territorial waters, and this rule applied to the north Corfu Channel; 
3) exceptional circumstances existed in 1946 which justified the right of Albania 
to demand prior authorization for passage of warships; 4) the operations of the 
British ships in both October and November infringed international law and 
Albanian sovereignty, and had no innocent character; and 5) for these reasons, 
Albania was justified in asking for satisfaction for the actions of the United King- 
dom.® 

Following M. Cot’s statement, the hearings were declared closed by the Acting 
President of the Court (Basdevant). 


Advisory Opinion 

An order of the International Court on December 11, 1948, set February 14, 
1949 as the time limit for submission of written statements, by states entitled to 
appear before the Court, on the question of reparation for injuries suffered in the 
service of the United Nations. By that date, written observations concerning the 
advisory opinion had been submitted by India, China, France, United Kingdom, 
and United States. The United States submitted that the United Nations was 
without capacity under ordinary circumstances to bring an international claim 
against a government in order to obtain reparation due to a victim, and might 


' do so only if that victim were a stateless person.'° 
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Public hearings on the question began at The Hague on March 9, 1949, with 
oral statements being presented by France, Belgium and the United Kingdom. 
Statements were also made by Ivan Kerno and A. H. Feller of the legal depart- 
ment of the United Nations. 

Dr. Kerno opened the case for the United Nations by reviewing discussion in 
the General Assembly, which culminated in unanimous approval of referring the 
question to the International Court. The direct issues were the international 
personality of the United Nations, he stated, and the ability of the organization 
to protect its agents and thus increase its effectiveness. Mr. Feller stated that the 
United Nations had an international legal personality, as shown in Articles 25, 
42, 63 and 105 of the Charter, and had rights under international law; thus it 
could bring an international claim against a responsible de jure or de facto gov- 
ernment.'! Since representatives of the United Nations went out on official mis- 
sions as representatives of the organization and not as nationals of states, they 
could not look to their governments for protection, so that the organization must 
be able to intervene on their behalf. 

The Belgian representative (Kaeckenbeeck) referred to the efforts of his country 
to establish at San Francisco the international legal responsibility of the United 
Nations, and stated that while the organization was neither a state nor a super- 


9 Ibid., 48, January 22, 1949. questions asked the Court, see International Or- 
10 Ibid., 50, March 8, 1949. ganization, III, p. 141. 
11 Ibid., 49, March 7, 1949. For the exact 
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state it certainly was an entity separate from its members; proof of this was that 
the United Nations had been able to sign agreements with states, such as the 


headquarters agreement signed with the United States and the agreement op | 


League of Nations assets concluded with Switzerland. The French representa. 
tive (Chaumont) supported this point of view, citing historical precedent for a 


group of states acting together as a body and protecting the agents of the group | 


collectively.1? 

G. G. Fitzmaurice, the British representative, contended that there was no 
reason why the United Nations should not be regarded as an international per. 
son, and since allegiance owed by servants of the United Nations under Article 
100 partially displaced normal allegiance owed to a national state, it was logical 
that the organization should be able to make claims on behalf of a person injured 
in its service. When the rights of the organization conflicted with the rights of a 
state, Mr. Fitzmaurice suggested that priority should be given to the interna- 


tional claim. The organization’s right should exist even when the claim was against | 


a state of which the victim was a national; the articles of the Charter dealing 
with privileges and immunities extended protection even under these circun- 
stances. 

Following the British statement the hearings were closed and it was stated 
that the Court opinion would be delivered in April. 


Other Matters 


On February 28 members elected officers of the Court for the three-year period 
beginning March 1, 1949. Jules Basdevant (France) was elected as president and 
J. Gustavo Guerrero (Salvador) was elected vice-president."* 


12 Ibid., 50, March 8, 1949. 14 IC] Communiqué 49 /5, March 1, 1949. 
13 Ibid., 51, March 8, 1949. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


FAO Council 

At its fifth session, held following the close of the fourth annual conference of 
FAO, the Council decided that its next meeting should be held in Paris in early 
June 1949, and elected three Council Vice-Chairmen — Professor André Mayer 
of France, B. R. Sen of India and Dr. G. S. H. Barton of Canada. The Committee 
on Financial Control was reestablished with the same membership as in 1948 
with Enrique Perez-Cisneros of Cuba appointed as chairman, and the Committee 


| on Relations with International Organizations was reconstituted. An ad hoc com- 
_ mittee appointed in 1948 to assist the Director-General with Latin American 
, affairs, particularly in establishing a regional office for that area, was also con- 


period \ 


nt and 


949, 


| 


tinued, and it was decided not to renew the Policy Committee on Production 
and Distribution which had been in operation since 1947.1 

On January 6, 1949, it was announced that the committee to study agricultural 
commodities created by the Council at its fifth session had begun a comprehen- 
sive study of international commodity agreements, with special reference to 
twelve agricultural commodities important in world trade. The working party 
was made up of representatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, India, the 
United Kingdom and the United States and was to report in June to the FAO 
Council which in turn was to make a report and recommendations to FAO mem- 
ber governments.? 


Other Meetings 


The first meeting of the International Rice Commission, whose creation had 


_ been recommended by the Baguio Rice Conference in March 1948, opened in 


Bangkok on March 7, 1949, with FAO Director-General Norris E. Dodd pre- 


| siding. Established “with a view to cooperative action in matters relating to the 


production, conservation, distribution and consumption of rice (except in matters 
relating to international trade),” the commission was expected to devote a con- 


, Siderable amount of time to organizational matters, while laying out technical 





lines for work for the coming year; and an FAO report on the rice situation indi- 
cated that this staple was still in critically short supply. Participating in the com- 
mission’s meetings were fifteen states: Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, Siam, United 
Kingdom and United States.* 

FAO member countries in Latin America met in Cali, Colombia on February 
14, 1949, to plan a cooperative program aimed at protecting stored grains from 
damage by molds, insects, and rodents. Most Latin American governments and 


1 Food and Agriculture Organization Press Re- 2 Ibid., 1/R/233. 
lease I/R/229. 3 Ibid., 1/R/2438. 
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the governments of Canada, France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States were represented. The conference, by resolution, requested: 
1) that governments without services to deal with infestation establish such ser. | 
ices at once; 2) that governments undertake surveys to lay a basis for adequate ' ’ 
control work; 3) that each country be responsible for control measures within jt; ( 
own borders; 4) that each country export only products free from infestation and 
contamination; 5) that FAO make information available to all countries to aid 
them in their control efforts; and 6) that FAO convene another conference ty 
establish an organization composed of at least one delegate from each country } 
meeting annually to discuss advances made in each country in control work. — 
{ 

Technical Activities 

In its annual report to the Economic and Social Council, FAO pointed out that 
although its annual conference had noted a substantial improvement in the 
present supply situation, it could not overlook the fact that the world was not | 
producing more food than before the war in spite of increasing world population, 
To remedy this situation the report called for a large increase in world production 
and improvement in international trading arrangements. The report also carried 
summaries of national action taken to increase agricultural production and to 
improve internal distribution, of programs of joint work between FAO and the 
regional commissions of the Economic and Social Council, and finally, of the 
work of FAO during 1948 towards meeting the continuing world food crisis.* 


A Forestry Working Group for Latin America was established in February \ 


1949, with headquarters in Rio de Janeiro. An outgrowth of the Latin American 
Conference on Forestry and Forest Products held in Brazil in April 1948, the | 
working group was to prepare the ground for a Latin American Forestry and | 
Forest Products Commission, consisting of technical delegates from all Latin | 
American countries, and was expected to convene in the near future. Forest | 
development in Latin America was to proceed along the two closely related lines | 
of opening up new forests, and initiating measures to avoid dissipation of forest | 
resources and to check erosion.°® 


On February 10, 1949, the International Food Committee of the FAO Counail 


announced discontinuance of international allocation of fats and oils. Continued | 
allocation of the world cocoa bean supply was recommended, however, with | 
provisional allocations until September 30, 1949 announced on February 28. 
The IEFC Cocoa Committee emphasized particularly the importance of safe- , 


guarding existing cocoa growing areas in the Gold Coast, the world’s largest | 


single producing area, which were threatened by disease.’ 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Loan Negotiations 
On January 6, 1949 the International Bank granted two loans totalling $34, | 


4 Ibid., 1/R/242. 6 FAO Press Release, 1/R/238. 
5 Document E/1084. 7 Ibid., 1/R/240. 
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100,000 for electric power development in Mexico.’ These were in pursuance of 
a policy stated in the Bank’s third annual report of a definite increase in its ac- 
tivities in parts of the world other than Europe,” and was the second time the 
Bank granted a loan for development purposes in the western hemisphere. The 
joint borrowers in the case of each Mexican loan were the Comisién Federal de 
Electricidad, a Mexican Government agency charged with the development of 
electric power facilities, and Nacional Financiera, an official financing institution 
whose functions included negotiation of foreign loans on behalf of the Mexican 
Government. Both loans are guaranteed by the Mexican Government. 

The first grant, in the amount of $24,100,000, was to be used by the Federal 
Electricity Commission over a twenty-five year term. It carried an interest rate 
of four per cent, which included the commission charge of one per cent annually 
required by the Bank’s charter. Amortization payments, calculated to retire the 
loan by maturity, were to begin in the fifth year.* 

The second grant of $10 million, which was to be re-lent by the borrowers to 
the Mexican Light and Power Company, Ltd., covered only expenditures to be 
made up to December 31, 1949, and was for a term of one year only, repayment 
being due on December 31, 1949.4 It bore-the same interest rate as the larger 
loan and included the usual commission charge. 

A loan of $75 million was granted on January 27 to the Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Ltd., a Canadian corporation, to assist in financing 


) the expansion of hydro-electric power facilities and telephone installations in 


Brazil. The loan, guaranteed by the United States of Brazil, was for a term of 
twenty-five years and carried an interest rate of 3% per cent plus the one per cent 
annual commission charge, to be set aside in the Bank’s special reserve fund. 
Amortization of principal was to begin on July 1, 1953. 

With the Canadian Government’s approval of the use by the Bank in its loan 
operations of up to eight million Canadian dollars out of Canada’s subscription 
to the Bank’s capital, and that of the United Kingdom for the use by the Bank 
of up to £500,000 out of its subscription, a total of four member nations had 
sanctioned the use of their currencies paid in as part of their capital subscriptions. 

A $16 million loan was granted to Belgium by the International Bank on Feb- 
tuary 28, 1949, for the purpose of financing imports of equipment for the con- 
struction of two steel mills and of a power plant in the industrial district of 
Liége.® Proceeds of the loan were to be utilized by two private Belgian steel 
corporations and a private electric company. The loan was for a term of twenty 
years and carried an interest rate of 4% per cent including the commission charge 
of one per cent. Amortization payments, calculated to retire the loan by matur- 
ity, were to start in the fifth year. This grant was in accordance with the Bank’s 
policy of supplementing the European Recovery Program by financing projects 
which involved permanent additions to Europe’s productive capacity, and which 
gave reasonable prospects of repayment.? 


1 International Bank Press Release 122, Janu- 3 International Bank Press Release, op. cit. 
ary 6, 1949. 4 Ibid. 

2 For summary of Third Annual Report 1947- 5 Ibid., 126, January 27, 1949. 
1948, see International Organization, III, pp. 6 Ibid., 130, February 28, 1949. 


147-149, 7 Ibid. 
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Visiting Missions 





Following a study of the country as a whole made by a mission sent to Cost, ) 
Rica in September 1948, the President of the Bank (McCloy) visited that nation | 


in December. Conversations were conducted between the banking institution } 


and representatives of Costa Rica, to work out a practical program designed to 
establish favorable conditions for Bank financing. The Dominican Republic was | 
visited by Mr. McCloy during his trip through Central America. Upon receipt of 
a memorandum from the Dominican Republic consolidating into one program 
various projects previously submitted and setting forth their relative priorities, | 
the Bank was prepared to dispatch a mission to survey the development possi- | 
bilities of the country and make available technical assistance where requested, 
While Mr. McCloy was in E] Salvador in November 1948, it was agreed that the 
Bank should initiate studies of a Rio Lempa hydro-electric plant project and 
assist the government in securing technical advice and assistance for various 
other projects and activities. Guatemala and Honduras were also visited by Mr. | 
McCloy, and conferences were held with various government officials and repre: 
sentatives of private interests on the role the Bank might play in aiding in the 
development of those nations. During discussions held between Nicaraguan 
officials and the Bank President, it was agreed that the banking institution would 
initiate a general study of Nicaragua’s economy, finances and development po- | 
tentialities. The same kind of agreement in regard to Panama was concluded | 
during Mr. McCloy’s trip to that country the following month. 


As a result of conversations with a Colombian financial mission in Washington ' 


and of studies made by a Bank mission in Colombia, an agreement was made 
between the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 


latter government concerning the formulation of an economic development pro- | 


gram. An exploratory mission was sent to Bolivia in April 1948, to study the | 
economic and financial situation and development potentialities there. On the 
basis of the report of a mission to Ecuador, submitted in July 1948, the Bank | 
expressed its willingness to aid in the preparation and possible financing of de- 


velopment projects and the formulation of measures of fiscal reform. Several ; 


Bank representatives visited Paraguay in September 1948. Peru had been visited 
by two missions; one made a general survey, and the second helped formulate 
general irrigation policies and programs as well as details of a specific irrigation 


project. A mission, headed by the Bank’s Loan Director (William A. Iliff), was | 


sent to Uruguay in December 1948, to study the fiscal and economic situation | 


and to investigate development projects. A second mission to Uruguay recently 
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completed engineering studies of electric power and telephone projects and | 


discussed with the government the possible financing of the foreign exchange 
costs of this program. At the request of Venezuela representatives of the Bank 
travelled to that country to study the economic situation and the government's 
development plans. 

Negotiations were also in progress concerning the possible financing of some 
of the projects suggested by a mission to Finland in November 1948. Meetings 
of the Timber Subcommittee of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
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Europe were attended by representatives of the Bank; here projects for the financ- 
ing of timber development in eastern Europe, for export to western Europe, 
continued under consideration. A mission to Turkey considered the country’s 
economy and attempted to select projects suitable for financing. 

A Bank mission visited Lebanon in September 1948 to study the economy of 
that nation and the fields for which Bank financing might be requested. A Bank 
mission headed by an Assistant Director (A. S. G. Hoar) went to India to study 
its economy and the possibilities of the Bank financing certain development proj- 
ects proposed by the Indian Government. Following the journey of representa- 
tives of the Bank to the Philippines in January-February 1948, negotiations look- 
ing towards an initial development loan were started. In response to applications 
from the Colonial Development Corporation and the Overseas Food Corporation, 
a Bank representative visited London in December 1948 to discuss loan possi- 
bilities with colonial and other officials. Conversations had also been held in 
connection with possible financing of development projects in French colonies.* 


Other Matters 


In an address before the Foreign Policy Association in Minneapolis in January 
1949 Mr. McCloy reiterated his interpretation of the Bank as essentially a bridge 
between intergovernmental lending and private investment.® Although the Bank 
was an intergovernmental agency, it had a mandate to conduct its affairs on a 
non-political and objective basis, and it operated for the most part with funds 
raised by it in the private investment market, he explained. 

As the Bank’s available funds were adequate to meet its needs, no new public 
issues of its securities were made. On January 12, 1949, however, it was an- 
nounced that the Bank had sold to the Dollar Savings Bank of the City of New 
York $1,000,000 of 2% per cent guaranteed serial mortgage notes held in the 
Bank’s portfolio since August 1948, when a $12,000,000 loan was made to four 


the purchase of six ships and was the first mortgage loan made by the Bank in the 
exercise of its guarantee powers. The January transaction brought the total of 
Dutch shipping loan bonds sold to $10.3 million. The market record of the Bank’s 
own bonds, issued in July 1947, continued to be favorable. 

Financial statements for the six-month period ended December 31, 1948 were 
made public by the Bank on January 31, 1949.1 The figures revealed a net profit 
for this period, the first half of the fiscal year, of $4,804,057 as compared with 
$439,925 for the first half of the preceding fiscal year. Gross income amounted 
to $12,735,974 as compared with $7,474,878. In this period commissions 
amounting to $2,444,629 of the gross income were set aside in the special reserve, 
bringing the total to $5,529,559. During the six-month period disbursement on 
loans aggregated $29,032,107, bringing the total as of December 31, 1948 to 
$499,087,858 since the Bank began operations in 1946; this total was later in- 


\ creased to more than a half billion dollars. As of December 31, the total loan 





8 Ibid., 129, February 16, 1949. 
9 Ibid., 122, January 6, 1949. 


10 Ibid., 124, January 12, 1949. 
11 Ibid., 127, January 31, 1949. 
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commitments aggregated $525,000,000.1* The subsequent loans for electric 
power development in Mexico and Brazil and the loan to Belgium for the enlarge. 
ment of its steel industry brought this figure to $650,100,000. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
ICAO Council 


The Council convened for its sixth session on January 18, 1949 at ICAO head. | 
quarters in Montreal. It adopted a resolution establishing an Air Navigation — 
Commission, which was to assume the functions of the former Air Navigation | 


Committee. The commission was to consist of twelve members, with Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, China, France, Netherlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, and the 
United States having already appointed representatives. Annex 7 (Standards 
and Recommended Practices for Aircraft Nationality and Registration Marks) to 
the Convention of International Civil Aviation was adopted by the Council, and 


approval was granted to the provisional agenda of the third ICAO Assembly, | 


scheduled to open in Montreal on June 7, 1949.* Also approved by the Council 
was the convening in London on April 20 of a combined conference to deal with 
the problems of North Atlantic weather stations, joint support to Greece in re- 
spect to the development of the Ellinikon airport, and provision of essential air 
navigation services requested by Denmark for its Loran station in the Faeroe 
Islands. Approval was given to the convening on April 11 in London of a meet- 


ing of experts to consider revision of the communications network for carrying ' 


meteorological information in the North Atlantic region. 
The Council adopted a resolution that the contracting states again be re- 
quested, in accordance with Recommendation 14 (2) of the Statistics Division, 


to forward to ICAO their statistical compilations relating to accidents on sched- 


uled air services, including at least information on accidents, fatalities, and 


measures of exposure, such as aircraft-kilometres, passenger-kilometres, passen- , 
gers carried, and stage-flights. Any available statistical data and compilations re- 


lating to accidents on non-scheduled air services was also asked.? 


Technical and Regional Meetings 


The Air Navigation Commission, which replaced the former Air Navigation 


Committee of the Council, convened on January 13, 1949 in Montreal.‘ It re- 
viewed the draft standards and recommended practices proposed by the Aero- 
dromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division at its third session. Definitions of 
height, altitude and elevation were agreed on and their effect on the terms of 
the annexes to the ICAO Convention so far adopted was investigated. The com- 


mission also studied the implications arising from notification by states of the | 


differences between their national regulations and practices and the standards 
and recommended practices laid down in Annexes 2 (Rules of the Air), 3 (Me 


12 Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 3. 
1 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, March 1949, p. 1. 4 Ibid., p. 5. 
2 Ibid., p. 2. 
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The Air Transport Committee met on January 19 to conclude its review of the 
Final Report of the FAL (Facilitation of Air Transport) Division and the pro- 
Facilitation of Air Transport Annex to the Convention. The committee re- 
ported to the Council on those resolutions of the Statistical Division in which it 
was recommended that ICAO should correlate its study of aircraft accident sta- 
tistics with work on the technical and other aspects of accidents, and that machin- 
be devised whereby the Statistics and Accident Investigation Divisions might 

study the problem in close and continuous coordination.° 
Sixteen states were represented at the South-East Asia Regional Air Naviga- 
tion Meeting in New Delhi, India, which met from November 18 to December 
14, 1948; representatives attended from Afghanistan, Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Ceylon, China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iran, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Portugal, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the United States.” A fact-finding 
group, which assorted and collated a large volume of material on existing facili- 
ties, services, and air traffic within the region as well as data on new operations 
expected to commence in the near future, convened a week in advance of the 
meeting, which was the ninth in the original series of ten regional meetings 
scheduled by ICAO to survey aviation facilities throughout the world. The 
business of the meeting was carried on in a subcommittee of the General Com- 
mittee and in technical committees. Establishment of uniform approach and 


, landing procedures were considered by the subcommittee, which also discussed 


ivision, | 
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regional procedures for the setting of altimeters. 

In the technical committees existing and future international air routes in the 
region were tabulated; provision of four aerodromes — two for Shanghai, one for 
Singapore, and one for Karachi — was recommended as well as various improve- 
ments in existing aerodromes, to be effected before January 1, 1954; adequate 
drainage of runways and approach lights at aerodromes provided with non- 


' visual approach and landing aids were considered; and boundaries of the flight 


, information regions were described so that they would cover the whole of the 


South-East Asia Region. Recommendations were made concerning medium and 
short-range navigational aids and frequencies for aerodrome and approach 
control, and integrated plans for en-route aeronautical mobile communications 
and for extensive fixed service communications were prepared. Documents of the 
International Telecommunications Union Aeronautical Frequency Conference 


(Geneva 1948) were examined and recommendations were made on the work of 


this conference as it affected the region. Several suggestions were made regarding 
additions to the synoptic network and the fullest utilization of island and coastal 


_ weather stations, arrangements for the exchange of meteorological analyses and 
_ typhoon warnings were examined, and a search and rescue program was recom- 

, mended which included closer cooperation among state coordination centers 
_ within the region in the matter of requesting from each other assistance and 





} 
' 


5 Ibid. 7 Department of State Bulletin, XX, p. 190. 
6 Ibid. 
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granting immediate entry of such aid without the necessity of obtaining clearang | given 
through normal diplomatic channels.* \ trainir 

Originally scheduled to convene in Algiers on August 24, 1948, the Africap. | social 
Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting opened in London on March 99 | annou 


1949. proble 
utiliza 
Other Matters powe! 
emplo 


During the third session of the United Nations General Assembly decisions | of ILA 
affecting ICAO were the approval of Finland’s application for membership in | surve} 
ICAO and of the supplementary agreement between the latter and the United } to be 
Nations concerning the use of the United Nations laissez-passer by the Secre. | gover 
tariat of ICAO.® i ae) 

Director-General Albert Roper of ICAO reported in January 1949 that the At 
organization’s most significant achievement during 1948 was the adoption of | 1949, 
standards controlling six different technical aspects of international flight. These ment 
standards were adopted by the Council as annexes to the Convention on Inter. | the vi 
national Civil Aviation; they dealt with the licensing of pilots and air crews on} the sy 
international routes, aeronautical maps and charts, rules of the air, dimension hen 
practices in air-ground communications, meteorological codes, operation of ait-) was y 
craft and were designed to unify operating procedures and equipment and to 


maintain a high safety standard.'° \ 
Tech 


Sul 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION shes 


ILO Governing Body seafar 


From December 8 to 11, 1948, the 107th session of the Governing Body of naa 
the International Labor Organization was held in Geneva. The Governing Body | Ae 
undertook to administer programs in the field of job-training and workers migra- pera 
tion, activities urged on ILO by the Organization for European Economic Co- | major 
operation and by the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. Thes } 41, , 
were new activities for ILO, which had hitherto confined itself to studies and parat 
consultations but had not undertaken administrative responsibility. The Govern- | Per 
ing Body decided to review four of the nine labor conventions adopted by the |. 
28th International Labor (Maritime) Conference in 1946. At the 32nd session | oli 
of the Conference at Geneva in June conventions covering social security for / 
seafarers, paid vacations, accommodations for crews, and wages and hours were |. 
to be discussed with a view to possible revision. It was decided to establish a , 
field office on technical training in Asia, to appoint a tripartite committee or | "Be 
governing body of technical training experts to meet periodically on manpower bility 
problems, and to hold a conference of experts on technical training in Asiain 4, {, 
the near future.* ) from 

The ILO program for utilizing to the full the world’s manpower resources was __ 


? 2Ibi 
8 Ibi 


’ 


8ICAO Monthly Bulletin, March 1949, p. 10 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 32. 


6-10. 1 New York Times, December 12, 1948, p. 22. ‘Ib 
9 Ibid., January 1949, p. 6. 
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clearang:| given unqualified approval.? This included comparative studies of technical 
\ training and retraining, employment services organizations, vocational training, 
Afri scial security, migration, and housing. David A. Morse, ILO Director-General, 
March 29 announced that a meeting of all organizations closely interested in manpower 
problems would be called in the near future, since suggestions for manpower 
utilization must be on an international and world-wide scale. As part of its man- 
power program the Governing Body authorised ILO to convene meetings of 
_ employment services in various regions throughout the world. Another plan 
decisions | of ILO and especially of its manpower commission was to issue periodically 
ership in | surveys of manpower needs and surpluses on a world-wide basis. These were 
€ United } to be prepared from answers to questionnaires sent out at regular intervals to 
he Secre. governments.* Shamaldharee Lall, Secretary of the Indian Department of Labor, 
| was elected chairman of the Governing Body for the following year. 
that the  4t the 108th session, which met in Geneva from F ebruary 21 to March 8, 
»ption of | 1949, it was voted unanimously to consider the position of the trade union move- 
t. These’ ment in various countries at the next session.* Note was taken of the report of 
on Inter } the visiting mission of the Trusteeship Council to Tanganyika, which contained 
crews 01 the suggestion that the Trusteeship Council avail itself of the assistance of ILO 
1ensional | when considering certain reports on the groundnuts scheme. This suggestion 
ni of ait- | was welcomed by ILO. 


it and to 

Technical Committees 
Subcommittee of ILO Joint Maritime Commission: In December 1948 the 
subcommittee examined reasons for the nonratification of nine conventions on 
seafaring conditions adopted by the Seattle Conference in 1946. These conven- 
| tions aimed at the establishment of minimum conditions of work and living for 
Bot | men aboard ships. A special subcommittee of inquiry was drawn up from ship- 
ng Body | owners, seafarers, and government representatives of the 27 leading shipping 
ain = | nations of the world. A majority of the subcommittee was against revision of a 


majority of the conventions at this stage. Those changes felt necessary or advis- 


r en ’ able were incorporated in a draft resolution adopted by the subcommittee pre- 

eau | paratory to submission to the Governing Body.*® 

1 by the | Permanent Migration Commission: On the agenda for the meeting of this 

fm commission in Geneva from January 13 to 23 were revisions of the migration for 
soy for ' employment conventions and recommendations of 1939, formulation of princi- 

ms} ples concerning migrants for land settlement, discussion of the problem of mi- 

sail » gration within the manpower program of ILO, and questions of migration of 

: a i specialists and exchange of trainees.° ; . 

mnt Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee: A study on insta- 
ia 1 bility of employment in the world’s construction industries was considered at 

the second session of this committee which met in Rome in March. Delegates 
eatin ) from 21 countries considered a report warning of the danger of a worldwide 
| 
: ? 2Ibid., December 24, 1948, p. 6. 5 Ibid., December 24, 1948, p. 6. 
48, p. 22. | * Ibid. 6 Department of State Bulletin, XX, p. 106. 


4 Ibid., March 8, 1949, p. 10. 
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housing boom such as occurred after World War I with disastrous results, ganiz 
report advised that a primary aim of governments should be to stabilize outyg direc 
of those industries which had fluctuated so extravagantly in the past.’ 
Coal Mines Committee: A third meeting of workers, employers and goy 
ments of twelve major coal-producing countries was planned for April 20, | 
in Pittsburgh. On the agenda were the following items: protection of yo 
workers underground, retraining of physically incapacitated miners, and how Di 
of work in coal mines. The report prepared for the session by the Internatio Mone 
Labor Office showed that in most countries, except the United States, the Unite! Norw 
Kingdom and Germany, the number of effective workers surpassed pre-war fi Exch: 
ures. It revealed, however, that, except in the United States, individual Out, were 







had been greatly reduced over 1937 figures.® _ Norw 
— Unite 
Technical Activities | equiv 


_ certa 
Unemployment: A survey of 24 countries by the ILO revealed that unem pynd 


ployment had increased significantly in six European nations during the latte Th 
part of 1948. Statistics published by the organization in March indicated tha we 
: : : . ,, _ piete 
unemployment had increased in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, and Switz: “nine 
erland, while the number of unemployed recorded in Italy in December exceeded Afric 
the two million mark. The British and United States occupied zones in Germany Cost: 
also registered increases. On the other hand, unemployment figures in the fol $16.1 
lowing countries showed little change during 1948: Australia, Canada, Hungary, N 
India, Eire, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Durit 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. Unemployment figures in Japan . z al 
remained low, the survey disclosed.° - $2 
Manpower: The ILO Director-General (Morse) announced in February tha bri , 
the organization was well advanced on a program to increase the technical skill ‘- 
of labor in underdeveloped areas. He drew up a summary of the ogni Fund 
efforts to help the world use more efficiently its “vast pool of unused and mem 
trained manpower.”!° The decision to launch a practical program to meet imme: pandin 
diate manpower needs on the operational level represented a fundamental change 
in ILO policy, Mr. Morse asserted, for previously ILO operated primarily as a 
scientific research organization, making decisions of a quasi-legislative nature. 
However, the organization had adapted its machinery to the changing demanés, Unite 
made on it by a changing world. The jobs which lay ahead of it were the stimu Acco; 
lation of migration, direction of workers from surplus labor areas to those lack- of Cc 
ing manpower, and the training of labor forces in all countries. ILO was in the ports 
process of organizing efforts in those fields at the same time that it was seeking Treser 
to improve the operation of employment services so that available manpower solut 
might be placed in suitable posts. On February 17 a special conference of ex. remo 
perts from the United Nations and various specialized agencies met in Geneva the p 
under ILO auspices to seek coordination and intensification of their numerous Color 
activities in the manpower field. ILO also accepted an invitation from the Or 


ad | 
Color 


1A 


7 ILO News Service, March 8, 1949. ® United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 285. FS, In 
8 Ibid., March 30, 1949. 10 Department of State Bulletin, XX, p. 162) 61, De 
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esults, ization for European Economic Cooperation to cooperate in manpower work 
aniza P pe pe po 
lize outs directly related to the European Recovery Program." 
st.? 
nd gov 
il 20, 1 INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1 of 
and hee During November 1948 four sales of currency were made by the International 





ternation! Monetary Fund in response to requests for United States dollars by India, 
the Unity, Norway, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. India purchased $8,060,000 for rupees. 
Exchanges of $500,000 each for Costa Rican colones and Nicaraguan cordobas 
were the Fund’s initial transactions in those two Central American currencies. 
Norway sold 175,051.080 fine ounces of gold to the Fund in exchange for 
' United States dollars at the official price of $35 per fine ounce. This gold was 
equivalent to $6,126,787.80, since the price paid by the Fund took into account 
certain expenses involved in the transaction. Thus, at the end of the month the 
hat unem) Fund held $1,409,503,763.38 in gold.* 
the latte ‘Three transactions involving the sale by the Fund of $26,870,000 were com- 
icated that pleted during the month of December.? Fund members purchasing these dollars 
and Switz were India, South Africa, and Costa Rica. The sale of $10,000,000 for South 
r exceeded African pounds represented the Fund’s first exchange transaction with the Union. 
: Germany Costa Rica purchased $750,000 against Costa Rican colones, and India obtained 
in the fot $16,120,000 in exchange for her currency. 
re No currency transactions were reported by the Fund for the month of January. 
; in Ja e During the nine months since the beginning of the fiscal year on May 1, 1948 the 
Pat total of transactions was the equivalent of $69,758,380.91.8 
ruary $24,180,000 were purchased by the Government of India from the Fund, 
nical J bringing India’s total drawings to $92,480,000, in the only purchase from the 


re-war 
lual outper 


Fund during February. With this transaction the total of currency purchases by 
member countries since the Fund began exchange operations on March 1, 1947 
eet imme. WS increased to $699,983,380.91.* 

tal change On December 17, 1948 the Fund announced that the government of Colombia 
varily as a had proposed and the Fund had concurred in the change of the par value of 
ve nature, Colombian currency from the previous rate of approximately 1.75 pesos to the 
; demands United States dollar to approximately 1.95 pesos to the United States dollar. 
the stimu. Accompanied by certain modifications in the existing multiple currency system 
hose lack- of Colombia, it was hoped that the change would bring about a curbing of im- 
was in the ports and thereby tend to lessen the drain on the country’s foreign exchange 
as seeking reserves. It was the opinion of the Fund that these measures should assist in the 
nanpower solution of Colombia’s balance of payments and exchange problems and would 
nce of ex remove some of the features of the existing system deemed to be in conflict with 
n Geneva the policies of the Fund, such as the export premium on basic export commodities. 


numerous Colombia and the Fund continued to consult with regard to the adoption of 
n the Or 


anization' 
d and 


11 New York Times, February 3, 1949, p. 7. 2 Ibid., 63, January 6, 1949. 
85. 1 International Monetary Fund Press Release 3 Ibid., 66, February 5, 1949. 
XX, p. 162} 61, December 9, 1948. 4 Ibid., 69, March 4, 1949. 
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measures in the financial and monetary field designed to lead toward furthe; 
unification, simplification, and strengthening of the Colombian exchange system: 

In the January 1949 issue of International Financial Statistics the Fund made 
public balance of payments statements for 36 countries. The statements sum. 
marized the payments and receipts on international transactions of the countries 
involved and represented advance summaries of the more detailed balance of 
payments tables to be published by the Fund in April 1949. For the most part, 
the data was drawn from special reports furnished to the Fund by governments 
as required by the articles of agreement of the Fund. This first Balance of Pay. 
ments Yearbook would present statements for some 50 countries in considerable | 
detail and with extensive explanatory notes. In addition it would include a series 
of regional and analytic tables dealing with various aspects of the international 
balance of payments. In particular, the tables were designed to distinguish the 
means by which international transactions have been financed and the special 
role played in this by the official monetary authorities.® 

In February the Fund announced approval of sales of alloy gold at a premium 
price on the condition that the metal be used only for industrial, professional, or 
artistic purposes.’ This transaction involved the sale in London by the Union of 
South Africa of 100,000 (troy) ounces of gold of 22 carats at $38.20 an ounce, 


which price was equivalent to a premium of about $6.50 a fine ounce over the } 


Fund’s $35 price for pure gold. The Fund had discouraged departure from the | 
fixed price because of the tendency in “soft money” countries for persons to put | 
their capital into jewelry, diamonds, or gold products as hedges against inflation. : 
This sale was first proposed in October 1948 by the Union of South Africa as a 
means to pass on the price premium to gold producers as a stimulant to lagging 
output. At this time the South African Government was advised by the Fund of 
its fear that the contemplated trade would involve considerable sales of gold at 


premium prices for other than legitimate industrial, professional, or artistic pur- | , 


poses. It was almost certain this would happen if the proposed transactions were | 
on a scale sufficient to ensure an appreciable profit to gold producers. Therefore, 
the Fund believed that South Africa should not engage in the proposed plan un- 
less it could be satisfied that the latter could take effective measures to ensure 
that the gold sold would be used for bona fide and customary industrial, profes- 
sional, or artistic purposes. The Fund’s policy on such external sales had been , 
that they were allowable only if adequate safeguards existed to prevent the gold 
from being used for hoarding or speculation and to ensure its import in accord- 
ance with the gold or exchange laws of the countries concerned. 

On February 25 the Fund warned South Africa, in a strongly worded protest, 
that it would not tolerate any more sales of gold at premium prices because the 
metal might wind up in the European black market. South Africa was advised it 
would be expected to consult the Fund prior to entering into any negotiations for 
similiar transactions in the future.® 


5 Ibid., 62, December 17, 1948. 8 Ibid. 
6 Ibid., 64, January 28, 1949. 9 Ibid., February 26, 1949. 
7 New York Times, February 9, 1949. 
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INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


A special meeting of the Executive Committee of the International Refugee 
Organization, scheduled to meet at Ottawa, was held instead at Geneva from 
January 25 to 29, 1949. The committee resolved, against determined British 
opposition, to lift the restriction of financial aid to immigrants to Palestine in 
effect since May 18, 1947,' and authorized Director General William Hallam 
Tuck to re-imburse Jewish agencies, up to a maximum of $4,000,000 — the ex- 
penditure anticipated for Palestine migration in the 1948-1949 budget — for 
movements of refugees to Israel carried out between May 18, 1947 and January 
1, 1949. The Director General was also authorized to support future Jewish 
refugee movements after consultation with the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion, to insure that IRO did nothing which would interfere with the commission’s 
mandate to bring about the peaceful solution of the Palestine conflict. IRO sup- 

rt of future migration to Palestine depended on the availability of funds within 
the $4,000,000 limit after reimbursement of the agencies and on the result of 
negotiations with the Conciliation Commission. The resolution represented a 
compromise between those who felt that no limits should be placed on sponsor- 
ship of migration of eligible refugees to Palestine and those who argued that 
conditions in Palestine were too unstable and further complicated by an Arab 
refugee problem to justify IRO sponsorship.* On January 26, 1949 the Secre- 


| tary-General of the United Nations (Lie) and Stanton Griffis, director of United 


Nations relief for Palestine refugees, made a joint appeal to the governments for 
funds and supplies for the aid of more than 500,000 Palestine refugees, mostly 
Arabs, who had lost their homes during the fighting in Palestine.* 

The Executive Committee also authorized the immediate evacuation of Euro- 
pean refugees under IRO care in Shanghai “whose lives or well-being may be 
in serious danger” due to the advance of communist forces, to the island of Samar 
in the Philippines,* although the Chinese representative to the organization 
stated that there was no need for alarm over the fate of the European refugees. 
He criticized the organization for bringing the refugees from North China to 
Shanghai and said that they had been perfectly safe where they had been living.* 

A Philippine offer to admit 6,000 European refugees to temporary haven on 
Samar was accepted by IRO, with evacuation movements scheduled to begin 


on January 13, 1949. The Philippine offer permitted up to 6,000 refugees at one 


time to occupy the former United States Navy Base of Guivan provided no in- 
dividual remained more than four months. Acceptance of the offer placed IRO 
under obligation to find permanent residence for the evacuees within that period 
and therefore priority was given those who had prospects of obtaining immigra- 
tion visas, and to those who were considered to be in grave personal danger as a 
result of events in China. The government of Guatemala announced at the ex- 
ecutive meeting its willingness to accept 1,000 such refugees.* 

Following a decision of the Executive Committee on January 27 IRO placed 


1 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 150. 4 Document IRO /PI/MD /6. 
2 Document IRO/PI/MD /6. 5 New York Times, January 26, 1949. 
3 New York Times, January 27, 1949, p. 2. 6 Department of State Bulletin, XX, p. 256. 
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under its mandate 1) an estimated 6,000 Italians who had formerly lived i 
territory transferred from Italian to Yugoslav sovereignty under the Italian 
treaty, who were regarded as aliens by Italy because they had failed to obtaiy 
Italian nationality under the terms of the treaty; 2) 3,000 persons of Greek origin | 
not established in Greece and not Greek nationals; and 3) Albanian refugees 
in Greece and refugees from Venezia Guilia in Trieste and Italy. The next meet 
ing of the Executive Committee was to be held on March 29. 

By December 1948 IRO had been joined by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, China, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Denmark, Guate. 
mala, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Iceland, the Dominica 
Republic and Venezuela. On March 24, 1949, Italy signed the IRO constitution | 
and became the first government outside the United Nations to join the organi. 
zation.’ The finances of IRO were in much better condition although much ¢/ 
its money was in Chinese currency and in blocked sterling. By November 1948 | 
twenty-five ships were in operation, thirty trains a month were run for IRO in| 
Europe, and 19,000 persons a month were moved at a daily cost of approximately 
$160,000. An air-sea-lift was planned for Australia, bringing refugees by air 
from Europe to Eritrea and by sea from Eritrea to Australia, thus cutting down 
on shipping time. It was also hoped to establish an all air-lift to Australia with 
the whole cost met in sterling. 

Plans were made to resettle 380,000 people during 1949 and 340,000 during 
1950, and to repatriate 100,000. In accordance with the statement in the IRQ 
constitution that the main task of the organization was to encourage refugees to 
return to their countries of origin, it had been the function of the IRO Repatria- 
tion Division since July 1948 to keep the possibility of repatriation always before 
displaced persons, to maintain liaison with the governments and to pass on in- 
formation about conditions in the countries of origin — information supplied by 
the governments of those countries — and to facilitate the administrative and 
legal work of arranging repatriation for those who chose it. Information programs 
were set up, 50,000 to 400,000 newspapers were received from the countries of 
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origin for circulation among the displaced persons, and a library of pertinent 
documents, newsreels and documentary films was established. By December 
1948, 60,319 persons had been repatriated.*® 

The International Tracing Service, established in January 1949 at Arolsen, 
Germany took over the records of the UNRRA Central Tracing Bureau, set up 
in 1945 by the four occupying powers. Its purpose was to put dispersed families 
in touch with one another and to collect documentary evidence on the where- 
abouts or fate of persons missing in Germany. ITS had three distinct branches: 
1) the Records Branch, which was the central depository of all information col- 
lected from German labor camps, police, hospitals and concentration camps; 2) 
the Adult Tracing Branch, which directed field search and publicity by radio, 
the press and films; and 3) the Child Search Bureau, which was to find all chil- 
dren lost or taken and forced into German homes.® 

IRO continued to receive help from voluntary agencies. A meeting was held 


7 New York Times, March 25, 1949. 9 Document IRO/PI/MD/5. 
8 Document IRO/PI/MD/5. 
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in Geneva from January 18 to January 21, 1949, of forty-nine representatives of 
voluntary societies working in cooperation with IRO and officials of the organi- 
zation. In the field of resettlement the delegates agreed that “in view of the dis- 
crimination exercised by governments in the selection of refugees, against na- 
tionalities, religions and dependents incapable of self-support . . . resettlement 
on this basis is not solving the refugee problem as a whole but makes complete 


, solution more difficult.” The group called on IRO to continue its efforts to have 


governments accept for resettlement a fair cross section of all refugees. 

The major point brought out by the agencies in their report was that they 
could not assume full responsibility for the refugee task after 1950 when IRO’s 
mandate was scheduled to end. It was recommended that governments con- 
sider measures for continued international action in the refugee field which 
would have to be taken after that date.’° 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference opened October 
22, 1948 in Mexico City with fifty-six of the sixty-four member countries repre- 
sented. The Conference established committees to consider frequency require- 
ments of all countries, technical engineering problems and a frequency assign- 


| ment plan for high frequency broadcasting in accordance with principles deter- 


mined by the Atlantic City Conference in 1947.1 

In accordance with a decision taken by the Administrative Council of the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union during its third session, the Secretary 
General of the Union convened at Geneva, January 17, 1949 a committee for 
revision of the international telegraph regulations, with a view to rendering them 
acceptable to all members and associate members of the Union. These modifica- 
tions would be submitted to the Administrative Conference to be held at Paris in 
May 1949. 

The International Consultative Committee on Telephone Communication, 
Meeting of Experts was held at Geneva, January 1949 to study technical, operat- 
ing and tariff questions relating to telephony and to issue recommendations 
thereon. 

The Fourth Inter-American Telecommunication Conference was held in 
Washington, March 1949 to draw up a frequency assignment plan within the 
region on the basis of allocations made at the Atlantic City Conference. It also 
considered an assignment plan of frequencies for radio services which would be 
presented to the International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference 
in July 1949. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION) 


By April 1949 Australia had ratified the ITO Charter, contingent on its being 
put into effect by the United States and the United Kingdom. Other countries 


10 Document IRO/PI/MD /6. 1 Journal des Télécommunications, December 
1948, p. 486. 
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were awaiting action by the United States, where President Truman was about 
to submit the Charter to the Congress for decision. With the acceptance of the 
Havana Charter by twenty countries necessary for the creation of ITO, Eric 
Wyndham White, Executive Secretary of the Interim Commission, stressed the 
importance of bringing ITO into being without delay. He described the organi. 
zation as essentially a business-like approach towards the reduction of trade 
barriers and the expansion of trade on a multilateral, permanent basis. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


In December 1948 the Union of South Africa advised the other contracting 
parties to GATT of the necessity of imposing special import controls to protect 
South African monetary reserves against futher depletion. This action was taken 
under clauses permitting exceptions to a policy of non-discrimination in the 
administration of tariff and import controls in cases in which a country’s reserves 
were threatened with serious depletion.* 

In February Chile announced its accession to the General Agreement on Tar. | 
iffs and Trade.‘ ; 

April 8, 1949 was the date set for the opening of the third session of the signa- 
tories of the Geneva Tariff Agreement. The provisional agenda included reports 
on negotiations arranged at the second session involving Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba | 
and Pakistan; conduct of tariff negotiations and incorporation of the results in the 
General Agreement; the status of the agreement and protocols; special exchange 
agreements; and the import restrictions of South Africa.° 

A formal complaint by Czechoslovakia, filed in March with member states of 
the forthcoming tariff conference, asserted that the United States export licensing 
system constituted a violation of the Geneva Tariff Agreement of 1947. The 
Czech complaint, which was expected to be a major issue of the third regular 
session, was based on the contention that the United States, by withholding 
licenses for certain exports to Czechoslovakia, had discriminated against that 
nation in violation of the 1947 agreement. Czechoslovakia alleged discrimina- 
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tion in the application of the export system rather than in the system itself.® 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


At the end of 1948 Julian Huxley, retiring Director-General of UNESCO, re- 
ported on the work accomplished by the organization during the year. In the 
social sciences considerable progress had been made in the study of tensions 
affecting international understanding, while a series of monographs had been 
written about the different ways of life of different national cultures and surveys 
had been commenced on ways to bring out ideas of the general public on their 
own and other countries. Modern techniques to change psychological attitudes 
were also being discussed. 

1-2 United Nations Bulletin, VI, p. 42. 5 Document GATT/CP.3/2. 


3 Ibid., December 22, 1948. 6 New York Times, March 26, 1949. 
4 Document GATT/CP/9. 
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The policy of UNESCO during 1948 had been to encourage member nations 
to link their projects in fundamental education to UNESCO’s work, and to at- 
tempt extension of UNESCO activities to Germany and Japan. The Allied Con- 
trol Authority in Germany, however, had notified UNESCO that it was unable 
to enter negotiations with the organization, although favorable replies had been 
received from three of the zone commanders. In reconstruction a second volume 


_ of the “Book of Needs” had published the result of surveys in South Asia, the 
- Far East and Malta, and new data on the needs of European countries. The 
_ Temporary International Committee for Educational Reconstruction continued 
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to cooperate with UNESCO and investigations had been undertaken on the 
blems of war-handicapped children and on international work camps. 

Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, former Mexican Foreign Minister and Minister of 
Education, took over the position of Director-General of UNESCO on December 
11, 1948. Dr. Bodet was elected by the General Conference on November 26, 
1948, at which time seven new members of the Executive Board were also 
chosen. Sir Sarvepalli Radhukrishnan (India) was elected as new chairman of 


| the Executive Board while Dr. C. Parra-Perez (Venezuela) and Roger Seydoux 


(France) were to serve as vice-chairmen. 

The program of UNESCO for 1949 was entitled “Operation Education, 
Science and Culture,” with the General Conference calling upon all teachers and 
educators to make every effort “in primary and secondary schools . . . both in 
teaching and in framing the programmes of study to avoid inculcating by word 
or implication, the belief that lands, peoples and customs other than one’s own 
are necessarily inferior, or are otherwise unworthy of understanding and sym- 
pathy.” The education program was designed to encourage international-minded- 
ness among teachers and students alike, through educational seminars, the 
revision of textbooks, educational missions, and competitions for youth. UNESCO 
was to continue developing an over-all program to improve educational stand- 
ards by serving as an educational “exchange and mart” and by providing in- 
formation on the contribution of each country and its most pressing needs in 
education. Two seminars of teachers and educators were planned for 1949; one 
in India was to discuss adult education in rural areas, while the second was to be 
a joint enterprise with the Organization of American States and the government 
of Brazil and was to consider problems of combatting illiteracy. Preparatory 


‘ work was also beginning on two 1950 seminars on the teaching of geography in 
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relation to international understanding and the revision of textbooks with particu- 
lar emphasis on history books. A handbook appearing in January 1949 had de- 
scribed criteria and principles to help countries analyze their school textbooks 
to prevent nationalist bias.’ 

A second major project for 1949 was the developing and strengthening of na- 
tional commissions in member states and the formation of new commissions, 
, while the organization was also at work on the development of democratic ways 
“of thinking in Germany and Japan and the encouragement of renewed scientific, 
) educational and intellectual contacts between the occupied countries and the 


1 UNESCO Courier, December 1948—January 1949. 
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rest of the world. In its work with young people, UNESCO was planning the} gon th 
formulation of an International Charter for Youth, which would specify that) the Un 
distinctions of color, race, sex or religion should not operate against any group f. 
of young people and that no young person should be deprived of instruction | o¢ the 
suited to his capacities by reason of financial handicap. -UPU v 

On February 19, 1949, the first UNESCO broadcast “UNESCO World Re. | Comm 
view: A Weekly Radio Review on Education, Science and Culture,” was begun, the Co 
The aim of the program was to present developments in the fields of UNESCO adopte 
interest, to show concrete examples of international cooperation with these areas, | the Un 
and record achievements of other specialized agencies. “ion, th 

The first international agreement drawn up by UNESCO, a draft agreement | separal 
for the duty-free importation of educational and scientific films, was submitted | postal 
to member countries for their consideration in January 1949. The agreement was | Nation 
described as an important step in UNESCO's campaign to lower technical, eco- | and its 
nomic and political barriers to the free flow of information. Another agreement, Fol] 
approved in principle by the General Conference, was drafted to deal with the | mitted 
free importation of books, periodicals and newspapers.” | search 

Other 1949 activities planned within the budget of $4,357,936 approved by | , spec 
the General Conference for allocation to the organization’s major programs in- | ¢a] do 
cluded the establishment of a World Universities Bureau to serve as a clearing ) Bureat 
house for all matters of interest to colleges and universities. A conference on| Oth 
adult education to be held in Denmark was also planned, and UNESCO was to} gale fr: 
gather, analyze and make available information on international fellowship sian, 2 
programs, the planning and encouragement of fellowship programs in member} tion of 
states, and the promoting and administering of UNESCO-sponsored and financed lytical 
fellowships. The organization also reported to the Trusteeship Council its con-| © ano 
tinuing interest and projected activities concerning educational advancement May 1 
in the trust territories.* ) June 1 








UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The Executive and Liaison Committee of the Universal Postal Union met at | WHC 
Berne, Switzerland on October 11, 1948, with representatives of seventeen coun- 
tries taking part in the work of the meeting.! The Secretary General (Muri) re- Imn 
ported on measures taken concerning the following questions: 1) representation ‘ 25 to | 
of member countries at the sessions of the Committee, 2) extension of the frank- 4 @ ¢ 
ing privilege to the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 3) communi- Organ 
cation of the decisions of the Committee to the Administrations of the Union °unt 
which had submitted proposals for the session of April 1948, 4) communication of Me 
to the Administrations of the Union of the work done by the Committee, 5) for- and tc 
mulation of a juridical statute for the Union in Switzerland, and 6) regulations , Prost 
concerning the organization, the work and the supervision of the International stimul 


Bureau of the Union. the sp 
In accordance with instructions of the Committee during the April 1948 ses- | the Ir 
regior 


2 Ibid. 1 L’Union Postale, December 1948, p. 389. 
3 Document T/SR.129. 2 Ibic 
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ning the} sion the Director General submitted a detailed report on his negotiations with 
“ify that the United Nations, concerning use by the Union of the United Nations laissez- 
'Y group . The Committee decided to submit to all members of the Union the text 
itruction | of the draft annex to the regulations in question, which after approval by the 
UPU would be submitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
orld Re- | Committee also decided to consult the Administrations of the Union regarding 
s begun. | the Convention of Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized Agencies, and 
NESCO adopted a declaration concerning the formation of a Postal Administration of 
€ areas, | the United Nations affiliated with UPU. The Committee stated that, in its opin- 
ion, the United Nations could, without being a member of the UPU, set up a 
reement separate postal administration adhering to the UPU and represented from the 
bmitted | postal point of view by the United States. The postal administration of the United 
ent was Nations would be expected to observe the provisions of the UPU Convention 
‘al, eco- | and its Regulations in its postal activities.” 
cement,| Following instructions of the April 1948 meeting the Director General sub- 
vith the | mitted a report on the question of exchanging information and results of re- 
' search and technical studies. Administrations of the Union were informed that 
ved by | special section had been created in the International Bureau to collect techni- 
ams in cal documents for their use, and they were requested to inform the International 
clearing ) Bureau of the technical postal questions which interested them most. 
"nce On| Other proposals submitted and adopted were: 1) publication of L’Union Pos- 
| wer tale from January 1, 1949 in French, English, Arabic, Chinese, Spanish and Rus- 
lowship sian, 2) publication of a land and sea postal communications map, and 3) rejec- 
nember | tion of invitation from UNESCO to attend the international conference on ana- 
nanced | jytical scientific reports in July 1949. 
its con} Another meeting of the Executive and Liaison Committee was scheduled for 
cement May 1949 in Berne. The Technical Commission on Transit would also meet in 
June 1949 at Interlaken, Switzerland. 








WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


met at’ WHO Meetings 
1 coun- 


uri) re. | Immediately after the close of the Executive Board’s session held from October 
ntation ‘ 25 to November 11, 1948,' representatives of seventeen European countries met 
frank. at a conference at Geneva and outlined the ways in which the World Health 
nmuni- Organization could assist in the health rehabilitation of the war-devastated 
Union _ untries in Europe. The following decisions were made: 1) to establish a Bureau 
ication of Medical Supplies to advise governments on procurement of essential drugs 
5) for. and to provide supplies in an emergency; 2) to carry out a large-scale research 
lations | Program based on the results of the International Tuberculosis Campaign; 3) to 
ational Stimulate penicillin production; 4) to set up a special temporary office to deal with 

_ the specific problems of the war-devastated European countries; 5) to prepare 
48 ses- | the integration of the Pan American Sanitary Organization with WHO as a 
} regional body for the Western Hemisphere; 6) to apply new procedures in the 


389. 
2 Ibid., p. 393. 1 See International Organization, III, p. 163. 
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field of mental health; 7) to grant $600,000 for fellowships and medical liter, tered wi 
ture; 8) to appropriate $800,000 to assist countries which had requested aid; and| - ple 
9) to allocate $200,000 to regional organizations of WHO.? tubercul 

The third session of the Executive Board of the World Health Organization | was sot 
met at Geneva from February 21 to March 3, 1949. Plans for field teams, a chilj ICE 
health program, for the creation of three health demonstration areas and a large Bespe 
scale malaria control project and for the first international health program were camapene 
approved; while it was decided to refer the problem of the international trans. tion of | 
portation of corpses to the Expert Committee on Epidemiology and Quarantine, UNARA 
Aly Tewfik Shousha was appointed director of the Eastern Mediterranean Re. Commis 
gional Office as of July 1, 1949, and on the same day the Pan Arab Sanitary — 
Bureau at Alexandria was to become the Regional Office of the Eastern Mediter.| 4™S fe 
ranean. Following a directive of the Board the Pan American Sanitary Organiza. borne d 
tion became the regional office for the western hemisphere on March 1, 1949, | gional . 
The Board also approved a decision to allocate $716,045 for aid to 34 member! thr 
states in the first quarter of 1949 and a decision to establish an expert committee wide in 
on penicillin, streptomycin and other antibiotics.* The Executive Board noted! the wor 
particularly the connection between health programs and programs for underde- radio ne 
veloped areas and stressed the futility of “developing areas inhabited by popul:- © Euro 
tions debilitated by malaria, cholera and other endemic diseases.” A report on | we ‘ 
cooperation with the Food and Agriculture Organization warned especially owe 
against trying to industrialize these areas before a sound agricultural and health promul 
foundation had been laid.* membe 

The first meeting of the Near East Regional Conference, held in Cairo from : 
February 7 to 11, decided that the regional office for the Eastern Mediterranean on Epic 
should be at Alexandria. A budget of $50,000 was recommended, and a resolu- Health 
tion recommending increased assistance to Palestine refugees was adopted. The | “ 
WHO Regional Office for South East Asia was opened in New Delhi on January ) actence 
1, 1949 to serve Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India and Siam.° 





Technical Activities | deliber 


The World Health Organization, although primarily a scientific organization, 
directed the medical aspects of the United Nations International Children’s _ Other 
Emergency Fund’s program in progress in Europe and Asia and those programs On | 
which were extended to North Africa and the Middle East. WHO’s responsibili- | atifed 
ties in this connection were: 1) the training in modern techniques of doctors and Royadi 
nurses of the countries concerned; 2) helping governments purchase the neces —_y ; 
sary supplies; 3) providing health officers to direct programs at headquarters gan g¢ 
and in the field; 4) advising UNICEF and governments on methods and mate-  «.. 4), 
rials; and 5) administering individual fellowships supported by the Fund. The » siderec 
International Tuberculosis Campaign of UNICEF and the Scandinavian Red  Chishc 
Cross organizations received technical guidance from WHO and was adminis _withdr 


) nent a 
2 United Nations Bulletin, January 1, 1949, 4 New York Times, February 22, 1949. 


p. 40-2. 5 United Nations Bulletin, March 1, 1949, p. 6 WH 
8 Ibid., March 15, 1949. 220. 
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\ tered with supplies and funds furnished by UNICEF. Medical teams traveled 
| from place to place throughout Europe and Asia testing children; those free of 
tuberculosis were immunized with BCG. A laboratory for the production of BCG 
was set up in India with two WHO technicans while WHO supplied vaccines for 
UNICEF tuberculosis programs in India, Ceylon, and Siam. 
| Responsibility for the technical implementation of the joint UNICEF-WHO 
| campaign for venereal disease control rested with WHO. As the world produc- 
‘ tion of penicillin was insufficient and the plants for its production furnished by 
UNRRA were not yet functioning, WHO in cooperation with the Economic 
Commission for Europe planned to supply the technical advice and equipment 
"necessary to put these factories into operation. WHO recruited demonstration 
_ teams for work which began in March in the Orient using DDT against insect 
borne diseases and WHO health officers also directed the work of UNICEF re- 
' gional missions on malaria control and maternal and child health. 
A three-point program was drafted for the fight against epidemics. A world- 
wide intelligence service was to be provided using health reports from all over 
_ the world to be transmitted to health authorities and port sanitary authorities; 
radio networks in Asia were to be augmented by daily broadcasts from Geneva 
to Europe, the Americas and Africa; and WHO was to interpret, administer and 
revise the international sanitary conventions drafted since 1892. The ultimate 
aim was to replace these conventions with a single set of modern regulations 
promulgated by the World Health Assembly and entering into effect for all 
member nations unless rejected within a certain prescribed period. Preparation 
of the WHO Sanitary Regulations had been started by the Expert Committee 
on Epidemiology for submission to the Executive Board and the Second World 
Health Assembly. Three important recommendations were made: 1) accurate 
and rapid notification of disease; 2) each county should develop its internal re- 
sistance to disease rather than rely on measures taken at its frontiers; and 3) 
measures taken at frontiers should be the minimum compatible with existing 
sanitary regulations, as excessive measures entailed undue interference with 
traffic with severe economic consequences, and by their very excess led to 
deliberate evasion of the sanitary code.* 


| 


} 





Other Matters 


| 


On January 6, 1949, the Constitution of the World Health Organization was 
ratified by Paraguay and Lebanon and at the end of February it was ratified by 
Ecuador, bringing total membership to 59. 

An announcement was received on February 13 that the USSR, the Byelorus- 
sian SSR and the Ukrainian SSR, dissatisfied with the accomplishments and the 
“swollen administrative machinery” of WHO, declared that they no longer con- 
sidered themselves members of the organization. Director-General Brock 
Chisholm pointed out that the constitution contained no provision for the 
withdrawal or expelling of a member, that WHO membership was perma- 
nent and unretractable, and that WHO had had only about four months for or- 


’ 


6 WHO Newsletter 4, January 1949. 
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ganizational work; he stated that the 1950 programs would meet the Usy 
demands. The Polish delegate (Boguslav Kozusznik) stated on February 21 thy 
his country supported the Soviet criticisms of the work of the organization an 
would later submit a written criticism although it did not intend to withdray 
from the organization. At the meeting of the Executive Board a direct apped| 
was sent to the three countries requesting them to reconsider their decision,” 

On March 14 a joint committee of WHO and UNICEF met at Geneva j) 
discuss health policy. On February 16 the working party of the Executive Boar( 
of WHO met for a review of the program and budget for 1950 and on Februan| 
16 a joint committee of WHO and ECE on penicillin met at Geneva. The Re 
gional Committee for South East Asia was scheduled to meet at New Delhi, 


and on June 13, 1949 the second session of the World Health Assembly was ty| 
meet in Rome. 
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7 United Nations Bulletin, March 1, 1949, p. 8 Ibid., p. 223. 
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Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


During the period under review the activities of the Arab League and of its 
member states were concentrated on the Palestine dispute.1 Conversations were 
held in Cairo on February 14, 1949 between the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion and Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the League who 
later conferred with the Prime Minister of Egypt.? 

On February 17, Moshe Shertok, Foreign Minister of Israel, told a press con- 


) ference that in the efforts to find a solution to the problem of Jerusalem, con- 


sideration would be given to its international importance. On the question of 


Arab territory in Palestine, he said that rather than recognize the sovereignty of 





King Abdullah of Transjordan over “all of Palestine” Israel would prefer the 
establishment of an independent Arab state. It was announced on February 22 
that Dr. Walter Eytan, head of the Israeli delegation, had agreed to the terms 
of the armistice drafted at the Rhodes conference, and the following day it was 
announced that the Egyptian government had accepted the armistice. The Is- 
raeli government had informed Dr. Bunche that it was ready to open talks with 
Transjordan, while Iraq and Saudi Arabia declared themselves willing to accept 
any armistice agreements acceptable to the other Arab states. On February 24 
an armistice was signed by the Israeli and Egyptian governments; the agree- 
ment was purely a military settlement and did not require ratification but came 
into force immediately.* 

On March 16, the government of Iraq and the Arab League protested to the 
United Nations that Israeli “gangs” had expelled 479 Arab men, women and 
children from Israeli occupied areas, had machine-gunned some of the refugees 
and intended to drive away all “invalid Arabs so as not to be responsible for their 


_ upkeep.”* 


The United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission decided to invite the 
Arab states to hold a meeting in Beirut on March 21, to exchange views on the 


) refugee problem with the commission.° 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The third session of the biennial West Indian Conference met at Guadeloupe, 
French West Indies, from December 1 to 14, 1948, and made many recommen- 


| dations to be followed by the Caribbean Commission.1 Committee I concerned 


~ 


/ 





itself with the report of the Secretary-General (Cramer) who had advised that 


1For summary of the Palestine question in 3 Ibid., February 16—March 2, 1949. 
the Security Council and in the General Assem- 4 New York Times, March 17, 1949. 
bly, see this issue, p. 289 and 301. 5 United Nations Document A/819. 
2 Chronology of International Events and Doc- 1 See International Organization, III, p. 166. 


uments, February 4—16, 1949. 
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there was a growing need for undertaking more specific projects which could }) 
tackled within the framework of the organization and within its present m levis! 
sources. The committee recommended that the Commission continue to appoint ° a8 
to permanent positions on the secretariat, West Indians of proved ability; tha, drafted 
before any recommendation of the conference was accepted the Secretary-Ge, 
eral should make an estimate of the administrative and financial implications ¢ 
undertaking the project; that if any project depended for its success on the o 
operation of territorial governments the project should not be undertaken be 
fore such cooperation was assured; and that the Monthly Information Bulletin 
should include all available information on legislation affecting social and eco. ‘ 
nomic developments in the various territories. 

The report of Committee II on Trade Statistics and Information was acceptell On A 
by the conference. The committee had recommended that a conference of cus Washin 
toms officers and statisticians of the territorial governments be convened to stud Italy, L 
and recommend measures to achieve uniformity in the preparation and publica | and the 
tion of trade data with expert assistance from the Commission if needed, and bourg, | 
that preparation of a report on commodities be started. would ¢ 

Committee III (Industrial and Development Survey) stated that further de The | 
velopment and improvement of industries in the Caribbean area was essential the terr 
if the standard of living was to be raised in spite of the increasing population, | ¢hreater 
and recommended that the proposed Caribbean Bank not be established as the | 
need for equipment and trained personnel was more urgent than the need for 
capital. The committee found that there was adequate financial capital avail- 
able; most governments were already members of the International Bank and 
would probably object to further appropriations; and the Economic Cooper 
tion Administration was capable of handling the problems of the Caribbean area 

Committee IV concerned itself with tourism and recommended that a Carib- 
bean Tourism Interim Committee be established without delay, with representa 
tives of the governments of all Caribbean territories and independent republics 
Research Activities were delegated to Committee V which recommended that 
the tasks of the Caribbean Research Council be limited to subjects relevant to | represe 
problems affecting a large proportion of the Caribbean population. It was also was to: 
suggested that the Council should collect and collate information furnished by 12, aft 
the various territories or of interest to them, and circulate this information | fo, g 
among the territories concerned. States ' 

The Committee on Transport and Communications (Committee VI) recom | 4¢ 4 
mended that a Caribbean Shipping Commission not be created at that time, but of the | 
that efforts be concentrated on attempts to remove all forms of discriminatory Foreig 
action and restrictions in sea and air transport. It also discussed telephone and regard 
telegraph tariffs and a projected meeting of meteorological experts. the na’ 

Committee VII on Migration and Labor Conditions discussed the possibil ’ of the 
ties of setting up a Caribbean Employment Exchange and programs of orienta 
tion and guidance for prospective migrants. It recommended that the ILO re Pee 
port on “Labour Policies in the West Indies” be studied by the territorial gov | 1 As y 
ernments and that measures be taken by each territory to bring its legislation | "78 
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could by) in conformity with ILO standards, particularly in regard to labor inspectorates, 
“sent re as legislation in some territories appeared to be below international standards. 
8ppoitt’ Committee VIII recommended that until a bill of human rights had been 
ty; that, drafted for the Caribbean area the territories should live up, as much as pos: 
ry-Cen| sible, to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

ations gf Committee IX formulated the agenda for the fourth session of the West In- 
| the o dian Conference choosing as its main subject: “Agriculture in the Caribbean.” 
ken be The conference was to meet again in 1950 in the Netherlands West Indies.” 


Bulletig 


ind eco. 





CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF NORTH ATLANTIC POWERS! 


cepted On April 4, 1949 the North Atlantic security alliance treaty was signed in 
Of cus Washington by representatives of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
to study! Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom, 
publica. and the United States.* When ratified by Belgium, Canada, France, Luxem- 
ed, and bourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States, the treaty 
would come into force. 
her de The parties agreed to consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of them, 
‘sential the territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of them was 
ulation | threatened. The alliance pact stipulated that armed attack against one or more 
1 as the| of its signatory states in Europe or North America should be considered an attack 
eed for against all and consequently if such attack occurred, each would assist the party 
1 avail or parties so attacked by taking, individually and in concert with the other parties, 
nk and such action as it deemed necessary, including the use of armed force. Such meas- 
Oopera: | ures would terminate when the Security Council of the United Nations had taken 
in area. | measures necessary to restore and maintain international peace and security. The 
Carib. treaty included a statement that it was not to affect in any way the rights and 
corey obligations under the Charter of parties Members of the United Nations or the 
>ublics primary responsibility of the Security Council for the maintenance of interna- 
od that tional peace and security. A Council, on which each of the signatories would be 
vant to | represented, was to be organized so that it could meet promptly at any time and 
is was to set up such subsidiary bodies as might be necessary. As set forth in Article 
hed by 12, after the treaty had been in force twenty years any party might withdraw, 
mation | after giving one year’s notice of its intention to the government of the United 
States.* 

recom _ At a meeting on April 2 for the purpose of giving final approval to the text 
=. but of the North Atlantic defense treaty and to make plans for its signing, the twelve 
inatory Foreign Ministers issued jointly two communiqués: the first stated that the views 
ne and regarding the pact of the Soviet Government of March 31, 1949 misinterpreted 
the nature and extent of this association and did not arise from an examination 


Ada ) 
7 of the character and text of the pact but from other considerations. The text of 
rienta- 


LO re- 2 Caribbean Commission Central Secretariat, matters concerning the implementation of this 
1 West Indian Conference, Third Session, p. 47-83. treaty” but gives it no name. 

il gov 1 As yet no official title has been assigned the 2 New York Times, April 5, 1949, p. 1. 
slation | “#4nization created by the North Atlantic pact. 3 For the text of the North Atlantic pact see 
The pact itself refers to a council “to consider this issue p. 393. 
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the treaty itself was held to be the best answer to such misinterpretations ayjj Soviet 
allegations that the treaty was aimed against the Soviet Union and was in o., under | 
travention of the spirit and purpose of the United Nations and of the Angle the ma: 
Soviet and Franco-Soviet alliances. The completely defensive nature of the pag| any alli 
was made clear by its text, the ministers stated, as well as its conformity wi) ing pat 
both the spirit and letter of the United Nations Charter. Equally clear was the other c 
fact that it was not directed against any nation or group of nations but onl) and aft 
against armed aggression. The second joint communiqué to emerge from this| tion to 
first formal meeting of the foreign ministers of the Atlantic pact countries was,) to the ¢ 
report of their meeting. It contained their formal approval of the text of th treaty, 
treaty and gave preliminary consideration to the nature of the council to be estab. It w 
lished under Article 9. The foreign ministers decided that the council shoul} in Lon 
be composed of the foreign ministers or other representatives of the signatoy| consist 
governments and should meet immediately after the pact went into effect fy, United 
the purpose of establishing a defense committee.* Atlanti 
The Soviet memorandum of March 31, 1949 on the Atlantic pact alleged it 4 centr 
treason “directed against the Soviet Union as well as against the countries ¢ tary 
peoples’ democracy,” because the USSR was the only one of the great powen Europe 
which comprised the anti-Hitlerite coalition which was not a party to this treaty! data = 
Extensive military measures carried out by the United States, the United King) pean L 
dom, and France, including increase in all kinds of armed forces, drafting of) the fiv 
plan for the utilization of atomic weapons, stockpiling of atom bombs, building Washi 
of a network of air and naval bases, by no means bore a defensive character, the 
Soviet Union stated. The affirmation by the signatories to the North Atlantic 
treaty that it represented a regional arrangement envisaged by Article 52 of the 
United Nations Charter was groundless and untenable because the union pro} The 
vided for by the pact embraced states located in both hemispheres of the globe} ers wa 
and had not as its aim the settlement of any regional issues. Italy and Portugal, Januar 
non-members of the United Nations, participated in the treaty, although Artick} of a “¢ 
52 of the United Nations Charter had in view the conclusion of regional arrange-| 
ments only among Members. The right of each Member of the United Nations| 
to an individual or collective self-defense in conformity with Article 51 of the| voring 
charter could arise only in the case of armed attack against a Member of the gium z 
organization; yet, none of the parties to the pact was threatened by any armel, 4 yp 
attack. Article 5 of the North Atlantic security alliance, the Soviet memorandum hed, 
continued, contradicted the Charter of the United Nations, for Article 53 of the up a ¢ 
latter stated that no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrange and p 
ments or by regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council,  gic¢ of 
with the exception of special measures provided with regard to former enemy of mi, 
states. Article 5 also envisaged the employment of armed force by the parties | of go, 
the treaty without any authorization of the Security Council. The Soviet memo- 
randum concluded that the North Atlantic treaty led to the undermining of the 6 mic 





ing in 


sharp 


° ° ° . 7 i 
United Nations and ran counter to the treaty between Great Britain and the mp 
’ for the | 

4 New York Times, April 3, 1949, p. 1. North Atlantic treaty by the Soviet Ministry of | has yet 


5 For the text of an earlier declaration on the Foreign Affairs see this issue p. 400. 
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ions an | Soviet Union of 1942 and that between France and the Soviet Union of 1944, 
S in cop, under both of which the signatories had assumed an obligation to cooperate in 
e Ang, the maintenance of peace and international security and agreed not to conclude 
the paq| any alliances or participate in any coalitions directed against the other contract- 
ity wih ing party. The agreements of Yalta and Potsdam, as well as those concluded at 
was th} other conferences of Great Britain, the United States and the USSR held during 
but onk ) and after World War II, under which the three great powers assumed an obliga- 
rom thi| tion to cooperate in consolidation of general peace and international security and 
es was; to the consolidation of the United Nations organization, were contravened by this 
ct of th treaty, it was alleged.° 
be estab. ‘It was reported in March that the United States Government had established 
1 shoulj! in London a committee, to be known as the European Coordinating Committee, 
ignaton consisting of American experts to supervise the distribution of such arms as the 
fect fy, United States Congress might vote for Europe in connection with the North 
_ Atlantic pact. Two functionsgto be performed by the new group were its use as 
llegedit a central clearing house for all European requests for American arms and mili- 
ntries ¢f tary aid and its representation of the United States Government vis-a-vis the 
: powes European members of the alliance, in order to receive and help them consolidate 
; treaty! data on their military needs for forwarding to Washington. The Western Euro- 
od King) pean Union military supply board, which had been drawing up requirements for 
ing of | the five Brussels Treaty powers since July 1948 and forwarding them directly to 
building} Washington, had begun its reports to the new committee, the press stated.’ 
cter, the 
Atlantic 
2 of the 
ion pre) The regular quarterly meeting of the Consultative Council of Western Pow- 
1 globe} ers was held in London on January 27 and 28, 1949. A communiqué issued on 
“ortugal,) January 28 announced that agreement had been reached on the establishment 
1 Article} of a “Council of Europe,” which would consist of “a ministerial committee meet- 
uTange-| ing in private, and a consultative body meeting in public.”*? There had been 
Nations) sharp controversy over the form which the Council should take, the British fa- 
1 of the | voring representatives with cabinet status and the French, supported by Bel- 
r of the gium and Luxembourg, preferring parliamentary representatives.® 
y armel 4 meeting of the Permanent Commission of the Consultative Council was 
randum scheduled to be held before the meeting of Foreign Ministers in April, to draw 
3 of the up a draft constitution for the European Council, following the basic structure 
urrang® and principles decided upon at the London meeting.* The Council was to con- 
Council, sist of two bodies — a committee of ministers and an assembly. The committee 
"enemy of ministers, one from each participating country, would discuss all matters 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS! 





arties © | of common concern to the member nations with the exception of questions 
- memo 
g of the 6 Ibid., April 2, 1949. a Consultative Council but does not give a title 
and the 7 Ibid., March 30, 1949, p. 19. to the organization as a whole. 
1 As far as can be determined no official title 2 Chronology of International Events and 
for the organization created by the Brussels pact Documents, 21 January—3 February, 1949. 
linistry of | has yet been formulated. The pact itself refers to 8 See International Organization, III, p. 167. 


4 New York Times, February 4, 1949. 
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touching upon national defense. The committee’s meetings were to be secre ) Nether 
and its decisions binding.® Marsh 
On March 7, the British government, on behalf of the Brussels treaty powers | exertir 
invited the governments of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy and Eire to atten portio 
a conference in London at the end of March to discuss the formation of the Ac 
Council of Europe.* The Permanent Commission had already started work o, | westet 
the drafting of the constitution.’ If the drafting of the constitution were success. ) Counc 
ful it was hoped the first session of the Council of Europe would meet in Stras.| and w1 
bourg before the end of the year. | nance 
The communiqué issued on January 28, although indefinite as to the defeng body; 
plans discussed by the Consultative Council, reported that some time had been capita 
spent in review of over-all plans, prepared by the Chiefs of Staff, for the de.| the we 
fense of western Europe. Press reports stated that the governments agreed | Suppl 
joint action by United States occupation forces in Germany and Austria with| maner 
the forces of the western union powers in the event of a war. Recommendations | Policy 
also called for the expansion of the present total of nine available divisions to ican “ 
thirty-six during 1949 and 1950, with material supplied by the United States! ports t 
The press reported general agreement in the Consultative Council that de) W. Dc 
facto recognition should be given the state of Israel;® and at a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers on January 29, it was agreed that sanctions on the Nether. ) 
lands because of the Indonesian situation should be opposed as it might endan- 
ger the establishment of western union and the Atlantic Pact.'° 
On January 28, also, the Consultative Council issued a statement on cooper: | Coun 





ation between the five countries on cultural and social matters. On the former The 
the Council announced that pending the removal of barriers in the movement ite on 
of persons and the flow of cultural material, the Cultural Committee had ar- | rinciy 
ranged for interim measures, while in social matters the Council expressed great | and re 


satisfaction with cooperation so far achieved, particularly in the field of public ; ting a 
health.?! ganiza 

The Consultative Council met again at London on March 14, six weeks ahead | the U; 
of its scheduled meeting, for a two-day conference to consider how the exist-| on Int 
ing organization of the Brussels powers could be integrated into the larger frame- | betwe 
work of the Atlantic Pact. The Ministers had before them the final draft of the Instit: 
projected pact. vened 

It was reported that a general review had been made of the work done by the C 
the Permanent Military Committee which had been in constant session since the ex 
July 1948. A communiqué issued by the Secretary-General of the Permanent _ isted, 
Commission announced that the Consultative Council had considered the latest tence 
developments concerning the Atlantic Pact, the organization of defense zones At | 
within the agreement and what further measures should be taken for the pro . by the 
duction and financing of military supplies and equipment. The subject of the ; with t 


was d 
5 Ibid., January 28, 1949. For text of the com- 8 Ibid., January 29, 1949. 
muniqué on structure of the Council, see this 9 Chronology of International Events and 
issue, p. 406. Documents, 21 January—3 February 1949. /  121b 
6 Ibid., March 8, 1949. 10 New York Times, February 1, 1949. 18 Ib 


1 Ibid., February 3, 1949. 11 Ibid., January 29, 1949. 14 Ib 
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e secre ) Netherlands and Indonesia was again discussed as it was reported that Field 
Marshal Montgomery, chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, had been 
power, exerting strong pressure on the Netherlands government to recall a large pro- 
> attend ion of the Dutch troops stationed in the Far East.” 
1 of the A chart published on February 14, 1949,'* described the structure of the 
vork on | western union as follows: At the top of the organization stood the Consultative 
success. | Council — the foreign ministers of the member nations. Parallel to each other 
n Stra. and under the Consultative Council were: the Permanent Commission; the Fi- 
nance Ministers with the Financial and Economic Committee as a subsidiary 
defense body; and the Defense Ministers who met every three months in rotation at each 
ad been | capital and reported to the Foreign Ministers. Under the Defense Ministers were 
the de.| the western union Chiefs of Staff meeting monthly in London, and the Military 
reed 9 Supply Board, under which were a Supply Executive Committee and the Per- 
‘ia with; manent Military Committee with its subsidiaries of Army, Air, Navy, Plans and 
dations Policy, Joint Logistics and Joint Intelligence committees. Since July, 1948, Amer- 
sions t)' ican “observers” had met with the Plans and Policy Committee, sending full re- 
States ports to Washington, and in the winter of 1949 United States Ambassador Lewis 
that de W. Douglas had been appointed as “observer” to the Military Supply Board." 
of the 
Nether. ) 
endan- 


| 


cooper: Council of the Organization 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


former | 


The Council of the Organization of American States met several times during 
vement 


the early part of 1949. At its meeting on January 5, the Council approved in 
had ar-| principle the report of the Committee on Finance for the 1949-1950 budget 
d great | and received the report of the Committee on Privileges and Immunities submit- 
public ; ting a projected multilateral agreement on privileges and immunities of the Or- 
ganization of American States and a draft agreement between the Council and 
} ahead | the United States. The Council also approved the conclusions of the Committee 
> exist’ on Inter-American Organizations which had submitted a project of agreement 
frame- between the Inter-American Statistical Institute which, financially, brought the 
of the Institute under the administration of the Council.! At a special meeting con- 
vened at the request of the Ambassadors of Chile and Guatemala on January 24, 
one by the Council resolved not to consider the matter of asylum and safe-conduct for 
1 since the ex-President of Venezuela since the conditions demanding it no longer ex- 
nanent isted, but approved a resolution to appoint a committee to study the compe- 
> latest tence of the Council to consider matters of this nature.” 
- Zones At the meeting held on February 2, 1949, the Council considered a statement 
e pro- \ by the Secretary-General (Lleras) on the relations of the Pan American Union 
of the ; with the United Nations Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization. It 
was decided to transmit the statement of the Secretary-General to member gov- 


/ 12 Ibid., March 18, 14, 15, 1949. 1 Document C-sa-13-E. 
18 Ibid., February 14, 1949. 2 Document C-sa-15-E, 
14 Ibid., January 7, 1949. 
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ernments and to request the Committee on Inter-American Organizations to wy.) i$ of 
dertake a study of the situation and to submit a report to the Council. At the sam| The 
meeting the Council decided that the opening session of the American Commi.) pots 4 
tee on Dependent Territories, established pursuant to a decision taken at the ation é 
Ninth International Conference of American States, would assemble in Havan,, ™4®% : 
on March 15, 1949.* The committee was to consider measures for inducing Ey.| the pre 
ropean countries to relinquish their colonies or other dependent territories of the | 

Western Hemisphere. The governments of the United States, Brazil, Bolivia, Other 
Chile, Nicaragua, Uruguay and the Dominican Republic did not appoint repre. | 
sentatives to the conference.* The 

The administrative regulations of the Pan American Union were approved 1949, : 
with a few modifications at the meeting of the Council on February 16. The De. Ameri 
partment of Public Information was abolished as of that date as the Coungl plemer 
considered that the functions performed by it should be the responsibility of the Ameri 
Secretary-General and his assistants. 

The Council, simultaneously, approved the project of agreement with the 
American Institute for the Protection of Childhood and authorized the Secre. 
tary-General to sign and put it into effect when the agreement had been a — The 
cepted by the Institute. It also approved several recommendations concerning) to Nov 
the status and organization of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sc) formal 
ences, forming a joint committee to serve as a permanent organ of liaison be. having 
tween the Board of Directors, the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun Un 
cil and the Institute. the Cc 

On February 15 a note to the chairman requesting the Council to considera work ] 
situation of “moral aggression” was received from the Ambassador of Haiti, who} for th 
wished to call the attention of the Council to the fact that a former colonel o| gydne 
the Haitian Army with the knowledge and approval of the Dominican Republic | arrant 
was involved in a plot to overthrow the Haitian Government.® A special com- | cepter 
mittee was appointed to survey the situation and at the meeting of February| mittee 
25 it presented a draft resolution recommending that the Council refrain from N.] 
convoking the Organ of Consultation as it seemed probable the dispute would | retary 
be settled and peaceful relations reestablished between the two countries.® Baas 

On February 19 it was announced that the dispute between Costa Rica and | gific } 
Nicaragua’ had been settled under the direction of the Council as Provisional | fields 
Organ of Consultation at a special session.’ The chairman of the Council (En by th 
rique Corominas) cabled the Security Council on February 23 that a pact d — four « 
friendship had been signed between Costa Rica and Nicaragua on February 22, rules 
and that the Council had decided 1) that it was no longer necessary to hold the _ ment, 


meeting of Foreign Ministers and 2) to discontinue the activities of the Com As 
mission of Military Experts in Costa Rica and Nicaragua.’ The pact was rat full-ti 
fied by Costa Rica on March 8, 1949.1° Pacifi 
It was decided at the meeting of the Council on March 2, that the first meet- disco 
and t 
3 Document C-sa-17-E. 7 See International Organization, III, p. 169. 
4 New York Times, March 5, 1949. 8 New York Times, February 20, 1949. [ uD 
5 Document C-sa-18-E. 9 Document S/1268. 


6 Document C-sa-20-E. 10 New York Times, March 8, 1949. 
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ing of the Inter-American Council of Jurists should be held in September 1949. 
The Council of Jurists was to consider proposals on 1) the elimination of pass- 
ports and the establishment of an American identification certificate; 2) the cre- 
ation and functioning of an Inter-American Court to guarantee the rights of 
man; 3) a report on the recognition of de facto governments; and 4) a study on 
the proposition of the Cuban delegation on the right of resistance." 


Other Matters 


The Inter-American. Economic Conference, scheduled for the end of March 
1949, at Buenos Aires, was postponed until the latter half of 1949 by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. The purpose of the meeting was to im- 
plement the economic discussions of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, held at Bogota in April 1948.'* 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


The second session of the South Pacific Commission was held from October 25 
to November 2, 1948, in Sydney, Australia. At this meeting the Commission was 
formally established as a permanent organization, the agreement creating it 
having been accepted by all six participating governments. 

Under the chairmanship of J. R. Halligan, Senior Commissioner for Australia, 
the Commission considered a series of organizational questions and the tentative 
work program for 1949. Noumea, New Caledonia, was chosen as permanent seat 
for the Commission, and it was decided that headquarters would be moved from 
Sydney as soon as possible; a draft headquarters agreement and interim financial 
arrangements with the French government were approved. The Commission ac- 
cepted reports by J. R. Kerr, acting secretary-general, and by a Working Com- 
mittee which had functioned in the interval since the Commission’s first meeting. 

N. D. Forsyth (Australia) and H. E. Maude (Great Britain) were appointed sec- 
retary-general and deputy secretary-general for the Commission, while L. G. M. 
Baas Becking (Netherlands) was chosen as deputy chairman of the South Pa- 
cific Research Council. Three full-time members of the research council in the 
fields of health, social development and economic development were also elected 
by the Commission, together with thirteen part-time members, an increase of 
four over the membership agreed upon at the Commission’s first session. Draft 
rules of procedure for the council were referred to it for comment before enact- 
ment, and the first council session was tentatively set for May 1949. 

As regards work program, the Commission endorsed the principle of having 
full-time members of the research council visit administrative centers of the south 


» Pacific, in order to consult with local administrative and research specialists and 


t meet- 


p. 169. | 





discover local needs. It requested that an early study be made of the preservation 
and transport of fish from plentiful to scarce areas and suggested that the secre- 


11 Document C-sa-21-E. 12 Department of State, Foreign Affairs High- 
lights, March 1, 1949. 
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tariat undertake to review air and sea transport services, south Pacific huma \ 
quarantine measures and interchange of epidemiological information, establish. | 
ment of contact with public and private agencies doing experimental work iy 
agriculture and industry, and preparation of a record file of organizations anj 
individuals interested in research in the south Pacific. It was also recommended | 
that the research council investigate the possibilities of improvement of tropicd 
pasture land by selection of fodder grasses and weed control. 

Fifteen territories which would be entitled to send delegates to the Sout 
Pacific Conference were named by the Commission, which also invited the inde. | 
pendent government of Tonga to send representatives. Territories named wer 
Papua, Nauru, New Caledonia, French Oceania, Dutch New Guinea, Ney 
Guinea under Australian trusteeship, Western Samoa, Tokelau Islands, Coak | 
Islands, Fiji, Gilbert Islands, Ellice Islands, British Solomon Islands Protectorate 
American Samoa, and the New Hebrides. Suva, Fiji Islands was chosen as the | 
meeting place for the first conference, to be held in April 1950, and it was de. 
cided that travelling expenses and subsistence costs of delegates should be paid by 
the Commission. The rules of procedure and agenda of the conference were to be 
considered by the Commission at its third session. 

A budget of £53,816 was adopted for 1949, and a resolution on Commission 
voting procedure, accepted by all senior commissioners except the United King. | 
dom commissioner who reserved his position, clarified the meaning of “admin. | 
istrative budget”, acceptance of which was not subject to the unanimity rule. 

Several resolutions on secretariat organization were adopted at the session, and 
the extension of diplomatic privileges and immunities to Commission personne 
was recommended. The Commission requested the secretary-general to draw up 
a publications plan, and authorized the establishment of a subsidiary office in 
Sydney. The Working Committee was instructed to assist the secretary-general, 
particularly in matters concerning the transfer of headquarters to Noumea, the 
completion of employment contracts with Commission personnel, and consider. 
ation of provisional staff and financial regulations. It was also decided that in 
matters of sufficient urgency the secretary-general might communicate with the 
senior commissioners, a unanimous decision by all six to be regarded as a decision | 
of the commission; this decision followed disagreement on voting procedure 
which had arisen before the second session. 

The third session of the Commission was scheduled for May 10, 1949, at Suva! 


1 Revised Proceedings of the South Pacific Commission, Second Session, Sydney, Australia. 25th | 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


At a meeting on November 12, 1948, members of the Allied Commission con- 
sidered the Austrian Chancellor's letter concerning the abduction on November 
5 of Dr. Margarethe Ottillinger, a high Austrian official of the Ministry of Prop- 


_ erty Control and Economic Planning who had been detained by Soviet forces at 


the Enns bridge demarcation line between the United States and Soviet zones. 
The Chancellor pointed out that this was a serious interference with the function- 
ing of the Austrian Government and requested the Commission to obtain her 
release. The Soviet High Commissioner (Kurasov) declared that this, as well as 
other abductions of federal officials by the Soviet authorities, was within the 
exclusive competence of the Soviet Command and that Dr. Ottillinger had been 
working against Soviet occupation forces. The Soviet explanation of the case 
was not accepted by the three other high commissioners. 

United States, British and French proposals for measures to activate the 
Austrian Civil Aviation Department were discussed by the Commission on No- 
vember 26, with no agreement being reached. At this same session the Soviet 
order for the removal of a substantial proportion of Austrian railway rolling stock 
to the Soviet occupation zone was protested by the other high commissioners.* 

In December the Commission discussed the report of the Allied Denazifica- 
tion Bureau on the progress of denazification in Austria from February 1947 to 
August 1948. Statistics compiled by the Denazification Bureau revealed that out 
of a population of 7,057,140 Austria contained 530,535 registered National 
Socialists. Provisions of the Amnesty Law of May 1948 would clear 487,067 of 
these. The Bureau was directed by the Commission to continue its observation 
of denazification in accordance with existing directives and was instructed to 
pay particular attention to cases of implicated Nazis reported as working in pro- 
hibited occupations in private enterprise. This was the first time there was agree- 
ment on denazification activities.* 

On December 10 the Commission passed a compromise resolution to allow 


\ the Austrian Government authorization to issue exit and entry visas to foreigners 


without the prior consent of the Commission, with the exception of stateless per- 
sons, Germans, Japanese, and displaced persons. The Austrian Government was 
to be responsible for the political reliability of the persons to whom exit and entry 
visas were issued and would submit to the Commission a monthly list of visas 
issued to foreign nationals. Each high commissioner reserved the right to issue 


_ passes for entry into and exit from his zone of occupation.‘ 


ia. 25th | 





A paper maintaining that the development of Austrian industry was being dis- 


1 Report of the United States High Commis- 8 Ibid., December 1948. 
sioner, November 1948. 4 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
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proportionately directed toward expanding the production of raw materials and ) 





semi-finished goods to the detriment of the production of consumer goods wa | ews 
presented to the Commission on December 23 by the Soviet High Commissione, trade e 
On this subject no agreement could be reached.° of new 
At the February 11 meeting of the Commission the three western powers te) withdr 
fused to authorize the organization of the “Austrian Democratic Union” as; | Unitec 
political party on the grounds that it had tried to recruit its members among tection 
former Nazis and that it did not enjoy popular support.* pain 
Unsuccessfully the Soviet High Commissioner tried to get the Commission ty | mousl) 
agree that the Austrian Government should be censured for having failed t cided | 
institute stricter price control and rationing and condemned for having given politic 
Austrian citizenship to 107,310 displaced persons. He also demanded at this ses. the mi 
sion of January 14 that the agreement of the Economic Cooperation Administre | jhe spl 
tion with the Austrian Government should be amended to “eliminate conditioy | Alth 
that restrict the independence of the Austrian Government and the welfare ¢ throug 
the Austrian people.”’ It was pointed out in the ensuing discussion that the willing 
regulation of prices was an accepted Austrian responsibility, while no reply was their y 
made to the Soviet allegation that the ECA agreement was detrimental to Aus | form ¢ 
tria’s independence and well-being. Lieutenant-General Keyes (United States) ark i 
High Commissioner) expressed the opinion that Austria had done excellently in gonsid 
her efforts to achieve wage-price stabilization despite postwar conditions. | sencie 
ported 
ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY wr 
Currency Reform: On February 3, 1949, it was announced that the United <a 
States wished to discard the agreement reached in Moscow on August 30, 1948 : 
whereby the Soviet Union would raise the Berlin blockade in return for the | a 
introduction of the eastern mark as the sole currency in the western sectors o ) "°°? | 
Berlin. The United States introduced a new plan by which the western mark subor 
would continue to circulate in the western sectors and the Soviet mark in the | the - 
eastern sector until a municipal government with effective control over the entire | per 
city was established. The United States proposal was submitted to the commit. i : 
tee of experts appointed by the President of the United Nations Security Cound we 
to study the Berlin currency problem. Early in January 1949, the committee | a 
proposed a plan based on the principles of the August 30 agreement which recog- " b 
nized the division of Berlin into two separate administrations by recommending " " 
a split banking system with quadripartite control over the distribution and cir ™ “ 
lation of currency, with the eastern mark established as the sole currency of the _ 
city, and with additional safeguards against the possibility that the Soviet Union ys ; 
would use its control over the actual issue of the mark to harm the economy | °° | 
the western sectors. The USSR did not wholly accept the plan, France and the | os 
United Kingdom were prepared to work from it, but the United States found it wae 
5 Ibid. 7 New York Times, January 15, 1949. ) a 
6 Chronology of International Events and 1 New York Times, February 4, 1949. 3 Net 


Documents, V, p. 98. 
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rials ang entirely unacceptable and submitted another. The second United States plan 
ds Wa | called for the use of the eastern mark as an over-all currency, with currency and 
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trade exchanges controlled by a permanent board of trustees made up of citizens 
of neutral powers. After some study the United Kingdom and French experts 
withdrew their support of the committee’s working paper and endorsed the 
United States suggestion as an interim solution which would give provisional pro- 
tection to the interests of all parties. The Soviet representative rejected the 
counterproposal and amended the committee plan.? The western powers unani- 
mously rejected the Soviet amendments and on February 11, the committee de- 
cided that further discussion was useless, and that a basic Soviet—United States 
political settlement should precede solution of the Berlin currency problem — 
the minimum of mutual confidence necessary to make a unified system work in 


| the split city did not exist.* 


Although it had been reported in the press on March 1 that the Soviet Union 
through Polish mediators had informed the western powers that the USSR was 
willing to lift the Berlin blockade immediately if the western powers declared 
their willingness to negotiate simultaneously on the introduction of a single uni- 
form currency in Berlin,‘ the western powers on March 20, outlawed the Soviet 
mark in their sectors. The unequal distribution of the two currencies had caused 
considerable hardship, there was no control over the supply, and the two cur- 
rencies had not had the same value, the three western military governors re- 
ported.® 

Trizonal Activity: A directive released from Berlin on January 17, 1949, estab- 
lished a Military Security Board for western Germany, whose terms of reference 
were in accordance with the terms of the London agreement of May 31, 1948.° 
The board was to be responsible for the whole field of disarmament and demili- 
tarization, taking into consideration the laws and directives which had already 
been agreed upon on a quadripartite basis. There were to be five separate 
subordinate bodies in the organization of the board. A commission representing 
the respective military governors was to meet, in principle, once a month to 
examine the work undertaken by the board, to prepare recommendations, and to 
decide on any special mission of inspection to be carried out in any of the zones. 
Decisions were to be taken by majority vote although the minority member 
could refer the question to the military governors. A committee of deputies was 
to be a permanent committee at the headquarters of the board in order to direct 
its business and to coordinate the work of the divisions, and a secretariat was to be 
in charge of the administration of the board, liaison between the board and 
outside agencies, with a tripartite integrated information section responsible for 
the centralization and keeping up to date of the information collected by the 
board. Three divisions for military, industrial, and scientific research for the 


’ preparation of any necessary regulations and the measures for their implementa- 


tion for submission to the commission were created, as well as inspection groups 


2The Christian Science Monitor, March 17, 5 Ibid., March 21, 1949. 
' 1949, 6 Ibid., January 18, 1949. See International 
8 New York Times, February 12, 1949. Organization, Il, p. 552. 





4 Ibid., March 2, 1949. 
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for the organization and dispatch of inspectors as often as necessary to veri) United 
in the three zones the execution of the ordered measures. The inspectors weret| the Lo 
have free access for inspection at any time, with reasonable notice to be given Americ 
the office of the military governor in the zone.” berg, t 
Agreement was not reached for the merger of the three western zones of ocey.| tional | 
pation. The three governments were reluctant to give up authority they hel| tuted v 
exclusively; France and the United Kingdom resisted giving up their close low.\ ynder 
level controls on German industry in favor of a more general policy, fundamentd | ties. G 
differences existed between the United Kingdom and the United States on the | of triz 
one hand and France on the other on how much power should be given th |ateral 
Germans,* and there was a feeling on the part of the United States Congress tha| reshufl 
the United States should have a controlling vote because it was paying the = the thr 
part of the costs of occupation. A Tripartite Committee on Allied Controls wa) annow 
created to solve such problems as the measure of control of German foreign trate ) voted 
and foreign exchange to be exercised by the United States, how the Internationd| pot for 
Authority for the Ruhr was to be administered, and how to solve the long drawn state a 
out dispute over customs controls.° Asi 
Considerable progress on agreement between France and the United Stats! Nethe 
was announced on April 3. Originally France had proposed that all decisions of thirty- 
importance should be taken by the unanimous vote of the three governments | sation 
The United States had suggested that since it was paying most of the occupation | and th 
costs in Germany it should have a veto on some decisions, at least, which might} and c 
increase the costs. The United Kingdom took a compromise view although it, too, | lies.” ’ 
wished a veto on certain decisons affecting the Ruhr. The United States position | econo 
later resolved into three major points: that most decisions should be taken by| Soviet 
the three military governors on a majority vote; that if there were disagreement | protes 
on a point of major importance nothing should be done for twenty-one days whik | Soviet 
the military governor who was in the minority appealed his case to the three, with i 
governments; and if after twenty-one days, the vote remained the same, all thre| Co 
governors would be obliged to carry out the decisions of the majority. The French | ment: 
maintained that the “minority veto” should exist only when the issue was vital | write 
On questions of importance such as those affecting the security of Europe, the| cepte 
basic law of Germany, the control structure or any other three-power agreement | confe 
about western Germany that had already been adopted there should not only be | on th 
a majority decision but a unanimous decision, since otherwise the necessary c& | partic 
operation of all three occupation powers could not be achieved. State: 
All three of the occupation powers agreed that there should be a federal fom _Berlir 
of government for Germany. The United States and France agreed that the Be 
western German states should have some powers over taxation and currency | on th 
beyond the control of the central government, and decisive agreement ws  SUggt 
reached that a three-power long-range policy on Berlin should be formulated / state 
with a working agreement reached with the Soviet Union.'° pow 


On March 14, the French Military Government made public a proposal to the ee 
1 

12 J] 
7 Department of State Bulletin, XX, p. 195. 9 Ibid., March 10, 1949. 13 II 
8 New York Times, January 18, 1949. 10 Ibid., April 10, 1949. 141 
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to verily) United States for revision of the zones of occupation outlined at Yalta and in 
S werety| the London Agreement of July 1945. The French advocated withdrawal of 
given) American troops from Baden while the French troops withdrew from Wuertem- 
berg, thus facilitating rectification of state boundaries and recreation of tradi- 
} Of occx.| tional German states. The traditional state of Wuertemberg would be reconsti- 
hey heli} tuted under the occupation control of the United States while Baden was revived 
lose low. \ under French control.'! The proposal was rejected by the United States authori- 
damentd | ties. General Clay announced that the proposal was not consistent with the idea 
*S On th! of trizonal fusion; a true three-power administration would eliminate the uni- 
‘iven th lateral military government of individual states, thus making unnecessary the 
ress that} reshuffling of armed forces.’ On March 16 the terms of the dispute were sent to 
he majer| the three governments. Lt. Gen. Joseph-Pierre Koenig, French Military Governor, 
trols wa | announced that his government would agree to a plebiscite in which the people 
ign trade/ yoted for either a joint Wuertemberg-Baden or separate traditional states, but 
mationd not for the retention of present boundaries that made Wuertemberg-Baden one 
ig drawn state and South Baden another.'® 
A six-nation commission of the western powers (France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
d States) Netherlands, United Kingdom and United States) agreed on March 26 upon 
isions of thirty-one “minor” changes in Germany’s western frontiers, which entailed ces- 
rnments , sation of 52 square miles of German territory to France, Belgium, Luxembourg 
cupatio | and the Netherlands. The changes in the border were “justified by administrative 
+h might} and communications necessities” and were “desirable to eliminate local anoma- 
h it, too, | lies.” The changes were protested by German politicians of the west as “outright 
position | economic annexations and contrary to the aims of the Atlantic Charter” and the 
aken by} Soviet Union sent notes to the United Kingdom, France and the United States 
reement| protesting the “unlawful alteration of the Western frontier of Germany.” The 
ys whik | Soviet Union claimed that any changes in the frontiers should have been made 
ne three, with its consent.** 
all three} Constitution of the Western German State: A steering committee of the parlia- 
» French | mentary assembly at Bonn, was, during the period under review, attempting to 
as vital. write a constitution for western Germany. The committee on February 3 ac- 
ope, the cepted an appeal from Berlin to be considered as the twelfth state in the projected 
reement confederation, subject to the approval of the military governors who had stood 
only be | on the principle that Berlin was a quadripartite city and therefore inelegible to 
sary co | participate directly in a regime not recognized by all the powers. The United 
States had originally proposed the incorporation of only the western sectors of 
ral form Berlin into the confederation but the French had hesitated over the question.'® 
hat the Because of the failure of the German politicians at Bonn to reach agreement 
urrency on the constitution, the three western military governors were reported to have 
nt was suggested discontinuance of the project for the creation of a western German 
nulated / state and the adoption of an alternative method.’* On March 24, the western 
powers had refused to make concessions on the subject of further centralization,’ 


1 to the 





, nu Ibid., March 15, 1949. 15 Ibid., February 4, 1949. 
12 Ibid., March 16, 1949. 16 Ibid., April 1, 1949. 
18 Ibid., March 17, 1949. 17 Ibid., April 1, 1949. 


14 Ibid., March 27, 1949. 
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| 

and the Social Democrat Party had rejected “unintelligible capitulation” befop } Germa 
the occupation powers on the question of the projected central government! of dec 
finance powers. The three military governors had demanded that the constity while 
tional provision for strong central financing be modified.'* be giv 

The Soviet Union was not interested in seeing the establishment of a westen | Rep 
German state. In February it was announced that the USSR’s conditions for | again 
raising the blockade of Berlin were that a meeting of the Council of Foreig: | Contr 
Ministers be held to discuss the whole German problem and the establishment questi 
of a separate German state be postponed pending the meeting.’® On March 19) and tr 
the People’s Council of the Soviet zone of occupation approved a constitution should 
for all of Germany. It ordered the election of an all-German people’s conference much. 
to back the constitution. The constitution was intended for a self-governing state Unitec 
with no mention made of occupation forces, and with the exclusive right to main. ‘The 
tain its own foreign relations. On March 18, a suggestion was made that repre: | peace 
sentatives of eastern and western Germany meet in Brunswick to discuss German Germ: 
unity.*° the pe 

In January, the United Kingdom and France agreed, in furtherance of gener’ autho 
European economic recovery, to the retention of about 117 western German  ¢tated 
industrial plants previously scheduled for reparations.** This concession followed only t 
a demand by the United States Economic Cooperation Administration that th “jp ac 
plants be not allocated. The United Kingdom and France, however, took the 
position that they could not concede more plants without entering into a discus. | 
sion of political and strategic questions on which they were not prepared to 
yield.*? ' 

On March 28, it was reported in the press that the United Kingdom and Frane | Aust 


had agreed to the ECA plan, and that it had also been agreed to remove from | 


' 


the prohibited list some industries that had been banned because of war potential, | . st 
and to permit the resumption of shipbuilding of merchant vessels not exceeding as 
‘ * | provis 


9,000 tons.** 

Occupation Statute: Negotiations were begun in London on January 17 be | oh 
tween the United States, the United Kingdom and France in an effort to straighten 2) ; 
out difficulties arising over the occupation statute. The three military governors cm 
had not been able to agree on two clauses and had referred the matter back to fm 
their governments. France demanded stronger guarantees and security while pric 
the United States and the United Kingdom were disposed to be more lenient. ones 
One of the major points of difference concerned the collection of the costs of the watt 
occupation. The United States and the United Kingdom maintained that collec pra 
tion should be done by the central western German Government once it had Th 
been established, while France, fearing any signs of centralization in the German port 
government, wanted the costs to be collected by the laender. Another point of posec 
difference concerned the arbitration court. Under the proposed statute a tribun / jota 
would be set up to settle any disputes between the occupation powers and the 


ii 
18 Ibid. Agency on the dispute, see International Organize- 25 Ii 
19 Ibid., February 4, 1949. tion, III, p. 183. 26 Ti 
20 Ibid., February 4, and March 20, 1949. 22 New York Times, January 21, 1949. 1 Fo 


21 For the views of the Inter-Allied Reparation 23 Ibid., March 29, 1949. | the Ax 
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n” befor / German government. The French wished that the tribunal not be given power 
-rnment; of decision but that disputes be referred back to the three occupying powers 
Constit. while the United States and United Kingdom believed that the tribunal should 


L Wester 


| 


be given real authority.** 
Representatives of France, the United Kingdom and the United States met 


tions for again in London on April 1. The formula for the voting procedure of the Allied 
a oreigy } Control Council after a western German government had been formed was in 
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question, with the United States desiring a preponderant vote on certain financial 
and trade issues; the United Kingdom and France agreed that the United States 
should have the preponderant vote on these matters but could not decide how 
much. France wanted to continue to control the Rhine city of Kehl while the 
United States suggested it be internationalized.** 

The final draft of the occupation statute, which was to take the place of a 
peace treaty until the treaty had been drafted, was released and delivered to the 
German Pariiamentary Council at Bonn on April 10, 1949. The statute defined 
the powers retained by the occupation authorities, declared that the wish of the 
authorities was that the German people should “enjoy” self-government, and 
stated that the federal states and the participating laender should have, subject 
only to the limitations of the statute, full legislative, executive and judicial powers 
“in accordance with the basic law and with their respective constitutions.”*° 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian Treaty 


On February 9, 1949, the Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers met 
in London to resume negotiations on the Austrian treaty.! Of the proposed 54 
provisions of the treaty, practical agreement had been reached on 39; among 
the questions still outstanding were 1) disposition of German assets in Austria; 
2) frontiers, particularly those between Austria and Yugoslavia; 3) an interna- 
tional guarantee of the independence and territorial integrity of Austria; 4) the 
repatriation of refugees and displaced persons; 5) future prohibition to Austria 
of research in and manufacture of armaments; 6) the restoration of or compensa- 
tion for property of United Nations nationals; and 7) the protection of ethnic mi- 
norities.? After opening declarations by all representatives of the necessity for 
an immediate treaty with the Austrian Government, the Deputies turned to a 
discussion of Yugoslav territorial and reparations claims against Austria. 

The Soviet Deputy (Zarubin) opened the discussion with a statement in sup- 
port of the Yugoslav claims, a position which the western powers generally op- 
posed. After a week of intermittent debate, the Deputies agreed to hear repre- 
sentatives of both governments on the closely related questions of frontier ad- 


24 Ibid., January 17, 1949. tion, I, p. 549-551; I, p. 154, 391-392, 554; 
25 Ibid., April 2, 1949. Ill, p. 178. 
26 Ibid., April 11, 1949. 2 Department of State, Foreign Affairs High- 


1 For summaries of previous negotiations on lights, March 1, 1949. 


| the Austrian treaty, see International Organiza- 
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justment, reparation claims and protection of minorities. On February 25, the ' 


Yugoslav spokesman (Bebler) presented demands including a somewhat modi. 
fied proposal for territorial adjustments with political, economic and cultural 
autonomy for that portion of Slovene Carinthia to remain within Austria; “sub. 


stantial reparations” and an Austrian guarantee of the rights of Croats and Slo. | 


venes remaining within Austria but outside the autonomous area were also 
asked. The Yugoslav case was elaborated in a written statement presented op 
March 7, proposing that Austria undertake to prohibit all Germanic and anti. 
United Nations propaganda, that all displaced persons and refugees refusing 
compulsory repatriation be required to leave Austria within three months of the 
conclusion of the treaty, and that Austria demilitarize its frontiers with Yugo- | 


slavia to a minimum depth of thirteen miles. Other Yugoslav proposals were | 


that Austria replace works of art and culture removed from Yugoslavia during | 
the war, that Austria be required to renounce all property rights in Yugoslavia, 
that Austria reaffirm its obligation to pay pre-war debts to Yugoslavia, and that 
Austria refrain from changing the flow of its rivers entering Yugoslav territory,’ 

In reply to the oral Yugoslav claims, the Austrian representative (Gruber) 
stated that no frontier rectifications would be acceptable to his government, 


and that no autonomy or special guarantees could be provided but that general | 


provisions relating to all minority groups in Austria would be agreeable; while | 
no reparation payments could be made Austria was willing to take steps to ex- 
pand and improve trade relations with Yugoslavia. The United States Deputy 
(Reber), supported by the other western powers, favored the Austrian position, 
pointing out that no autonomous organization could be created in Carinthia 


without giving rise to new problems for the Austrian Government vis-a-vis other | 


minority groups, particularly in view of the fact that there existed in Carinthia 
no basis for an ethnic unit such as Yugoslavia proposed.* While continuing to 
oppose the idea of special guarantees, Mr. Reber proposed that specific treaty 
provisions be inserted for the establishment of Slovene language schools, etc.; 
and a proposal on the part of the three western powers that the treaty guarantee 
social, economic and cultural rights of all Austrian minority groups was subse- 
quently agreed to by the Soviet Union.* 

In rejecting Yugoslav reparation claims in the amount of $150 million, the 


western powers cited the provision in the Potsdam agreement that Austria | 


should pay no reparations, and reiterated that the Austrian economy could not 
stand any such strain as payments to Yugoslavia entailed. The western powers, 
however, did agree on March 8 to the establishment of a subcommittee to ex- 
amine only Yugoslav claims for the restitution of looted property, a proposal 
which the Soviet Union rejected.® 

On March 11, representatives of Yugoslavia and Austria once more ap- 
peared before the Deputies and repeated their previous positions regarding the 
claims between the two nations.’ A proposed compromise offer by the United 


Kingdom on March 14 that the minority rights of the Slovene and other minor- 


8 New York Times, March 8, 1949, p. 8. 6 Ibid., March 9, 1949, p. 10. 
4 Ibid., February 11, 1949, p. 3. 7 Ibid., March 11, 1949, p. 10. 
5 Ibid., March 8, 1949, p. 8. 
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25, the | ity groups in Austria be spelled out in greater detail in the treaty was rejected by 
‘modi. | the Soviet Union whose representative then proposed that the complex question 
ultural be dropped and that the Deputies proceed to a discussion of other unagreed 
; “sub-  articles.* 

nd Slo. On the question of German assets in Austria, the United States, the United 
re also | Kingdom and France proposed that the particular problem of oil production and 
ted on ) exploitation interests be referred to a special committee for solution in terms of 
d anti. | specific properties involved in an attempt to reconcile the outstanding percent- 
*fusing age differences as stated by the western powers and the Soviet Union. The latter, 
of the however, insisted upon “agreement in principle” on all aspects of German as- 


Yugo- | sets prior to any discussion of the specific interests involved, and repeated its 
S were | demand for 60 per cent of both Austrian oil production and expropriation areas. 
during | The other three Deputies continued to offer 58 and 47 per cent of each.® Previ- 


slavia, ous positions were restated with regard to the disposition of the Danube Ship- 
id that + ping Company’s interests. 
ritory,’ In a discussion of reparation payments to the Soviet Union, the Soviet Deputy 
ruber) (Zarubin) advanced a claim to $150 million in freely convertible currencies over 
nment, | a period of six years. The western powers countered with a total of $100 million 
reneral | to be paid over a seven-year period in both currency and kind, and an offer of 
while © Austrian assets in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary in the amount of $15 mil- 
to ex lion. In return the Soviet Union was asked to relinquish all claims to German 
Deputy assets in Austria.*° 


sition, 

a COUNCIL OF MUTUAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

s other | 

rinthia On January 25, 1949, a communiqué issued in Moscow announced the creation 


\ing to by six eastern European countries of a new Council of Mutual Economic Assist- 
treaty ) ance. The organization was established at an economic conference attended by 
s, ete; | representatives of Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
rantee the USSR. 
subse- The conference stated that it had noted considerable success in development of 
economic relations among participating states, thus speeding restoration and 
n, the | development of national economies, while at the same time it had established the 
\ustria , fact that the United States, United Kingdom and other countries of western 
ld not | Europe had been “boycotting trade relations with the countries of the people’s 
owers, | democracy and with the USSR.” The conference had decided, therefore, to es- 
to ex. _ tablish the Council, which would have as its task the exchange of experience in 
oposal the economic field and the rendering of technical assistance and mutual aid in 
regard to raw materials, foodstuffs, machinery and equipment. The Council, 
re ap which would reach decisions only with the consent of the country concerned, was 
ng the } to be an open organization which might be joined by other European countries 
Jnited Sharing its principles. It was to meet periodically in the capitals of the member 
minor- Countries in turn.? 


— 


8 Ibid., March 15, 1949, p. 15. 1 For text of the conference communiqué, see 
9 Ibid., February 9, 1949, p. 10. this issue, p. 407. 
10 Ibid., February 16, 1949, p. 12. 
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On February 22 it was announced that Albania had been admitted to membe. ! pecem 
ship in the Council.? unilater 
dor insi 

FAR EASTERN COMMISSION the Far 


On December 10, 1948, the United States Departments of State and Army _ 
announced that SCAP would direct the Japanese Government to carry out ap ian 
effective economic stabilization program calculated to achieve fiscal, monetary, ‘ties 
price and wage stability in Japan, as well as to maximize production for export, | 4 mbas: 
The nine-point program consisted of the following measures: 1) achievement of the con 
a true balance in the consolidated budget by stringent curtailing of expenditures hen of 
and maximum expansion in total government revenues; 2) assurance that credit eile w 
extension was rigorously limited to those projects contributing to the economic d 
recovery of Japan; 3) acceleration and strengthening of the program of tax cok | , policy 
lection; 4) establishment of an effective program to achieve wage stability; | tiated i 
strengthening of the coverage of existing price-control programs; 6) improve | of the | 
ment of the operation of foreign trade controls and tightening of existing foreig | o¢ war 
exchange controls to the extent that such measures could appropriately be dele. 1946. 7 
gated to Japanese agencies; 7) improvement of the effectiveness of the allocation | . war ¢ 
and rationing system; 8) increasing of production of all essential raw materid } 414 ass 
and manufactured products; and 9) improving the efficiency of the food collec. plishme 
tion program.* on 60-1 

At the January 27, 1949 meeting of the Far Eastern Commission the Soviet crimes 
delegate (Panyushkin) made a statement on this directive, alleging that by the 
directive the United States Government modified unilaterally the regime of con- 
trol for Japan and that because the directive did not mention specifically the 
democratization program, the United States had ceased to be concerned with 
that objective. Major General Frank R. McCoy, United States representative, 
replied at the February 3 meeting that in the view of the United States, the di- 
rective affected in no way the regime of control, as the United States Gover 
ment exercised its authority, clearly recognized in the terms of reference of the 
Far Eastern Commission, to take unilateral action on matters of urgency; the 
United States Government was aware that policy decisions on democratization 
adopted by FEC were in existence and it was therefore considered unnecessary Europe 
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to refer to them in the directive. General McCoy stated that the major objective Secreta 
of an economic stabilization for Japan was to create an economic environment | industri 
in which genuine democratization could take place.’ | ata 
At the meeting of FEC on February 17, Ambassador Panyushkin reiterated | “RETA 
his previous charge that the December 10 directive was an “evasion” of and} | 4 
a “contradiction” to the Far Eastern Commission. The United States Government eee 
had, he continued, in its statement against the Soviet proposals for economic } — 
life in Japan,* claimed the proposals were unnecessary as decisions had already ry ' 
been adopted on economic questions; then the United States Government, on | on 
) 4 USSE 

2 New York Times, February 23, 1949. 2 Ibid., February 27, p. 271. 1949, p. 

1 Department of State Bulletin, XX, January 9, 8 New York Times, February 18, 1949. 5 New 


1949, p. 60. 6 Ibid. 
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rember. / December 10, had issued an interim directive on economic questions, using its 
| unilateral action because of the “urgency” of the question. The Soviet ambassa- 
dor insisted that the directive was in contradiction to the terms of reference of 
the Far Eastern Commission since it contemplated a “change in the regime of 
control in Japan with the purpose of subjecting the Japanese economy to the in- 
1 Army terests of American monopolies at the expense of Japan’s economic independ- 
Out at} ence.”* He urged the commission to “discuss the problems set forth in the di- 
metaty, | rective and make its own decision on this question.”® On March 3 the Soviet 
export. | smbassador resumed his attack on occupation policy, and requested again that 
ment of the commission have General MacArthur “take measures to prevent the adop- 
iditures tion of the drafts of new laws regarding the adjustment of labor relations and 
t credit} jade unions” that had been published on February 14.° 
Onomic ! On March 16 the Far Eastern Commission announced that it had approved 
tax col | a policy decision that no further trials of Japanese war criminals should be ini- 
lity; 5) tiated in respect to offenses classified under paragraph la of the policy decision 
nprove | of the Far Eastern Commission entitled “Apprehension, Trial and Punishment 
foreign | of War Criminals in the Far East” approved by the Commission on April 3, 
m dele 1946. The classification included “planning, preparation, initiation or waging of 
ocation | » war of aggression or a war in violation of international treaties, agreements 
nateria ’ and assurances, or participation in a common plan of conspiracy for the accom- 
collee plishment of any of the foregoing.” The action of the commission had no bearing 
_ | on so-called “B” and “C” offenses: violation of the laws and customs of war, and 
Soviet } crimes against humanity.’ 





by the 

of con- 

lly the INTER-ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY 

d with 

il At the beginning of 1948, the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency hoped that sub- 


the di: | stantial numbers of the 858 plants listed by the western zone commanders of 
‘overn | Germany in October, 1947, would quickly be made available for distribution 
of the | under a new procedure adopted by the Assembly of the Agency. 

oy; the These hopes were thwarted by pressure from many quarters during 1948 
‘ against the further dismantling of German plants and by the requirements of the 
sessary | European Recovery Program, according to the annual report of N. E. P. Sutton, 
jective } Secretary-General of the Agency. German officials had become uncooperative, 
nment | industrialists, management and workers were reluctant to obey Allied orders with 
_tegard to dismantling and effective strikes had been engineered, the Secretary- 
erated | Ceneral stated.’ 

of and | Phe question of reparation from Germany continued to be one of the major 
nment | Points of difference between the occupying powers, with quadripartite control 
ail ) machinery ceasing to function in regard to reparations. It was not until July, 
Iready | 1948, that the first allocation to the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency was made, 
, | and only 157 plants or plant parts were made available as reparation from the 





ization 


nt, on 
) 4USSR Information Bulletin, February 25, 7 Far Eastern Commission. Press Release 51, 
1949, p. 114. March 16, 1949. 
). 5 New York Times, February 18, 1949. 1IARA Report of the Secretary-General for 


6 Ibid., March 4, 1949. the Year 1948, p. 2. 
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western zones during the year.? On several occasions the agency expressed to thy | 8°" . 
governments of the western occupying powers its dissatisfaction with the rap by the ¢ 
at which plants were being made available for allocation by the Assembly. The tion of 7} 
allocation of 158 plants or plant parts, valued at 140 million reichsmarks ly voted t 
occupation authorities, brought the cumulative total of allocations since th P&P 
foundation of the agency in January 1946 to 354 plants or part-plants, with, conside 
value of 387 million reichsmarks.* ; tion, tra 
The first delivery of Soviet reciprocal deliveries, due in exchange for industri | of OEE 
capital equipment handed over to the USSR from the western zones, was com. Dum 
pleted during 1948. Arrangements for the delivery of a second allocation, ap anes 
proved in May, had failed to materialize by the end of the year.‘ the Intr 
The agency remained dissatisfied with the progress made toward the find lease of 
settlement of claims against neutral countries as regards German external assets, uel 
Mr. Sutton also reported. The agency took such action as was possible to assis progrant 
member governments to realize their claims in Switzerland and Sweden, Ay PUP 
accord with Spain was signed during May 1948, and a sum of 80 million pesety YS *®” 
made available under this accord was allocated to the agency.® In the case their es: 
German external assets in Portugal the agency urged prompt action, negotiation there w 
having been in process since 1946. had to 
Uncertainty on the subject of the probable total of reparations created great / — 
difficulty for the agency in its attempt to balance accounts. Certain member | ~ ‘ 
governments were already overdrawn on their percentage shares as laid downs, “® “®* 
the Paris reparation agreement, and the agency adopted measures designed to | mea s 
prevent the situation from deteriorating further.® , oo 
supervii 


to estak 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION made : 
Prob 

) 
The Council of OEEC at its tenth session which opened in Paris on Decembet | secomn 


28, 1948, studied and adopted the report on the 1949-50 Program and the i! gent an 
terim report on the European Recovery Program. The Council instructed the | Many ¢ 
Secretary-General to submit the interim report to the Economic Cooperation | pear fr 
Administration of the United States. In adopting this report the members of the | the rep 
Organization reaffirmed their intention to achieve a joint European Recovery| showed 
Program and invited members to examine methods for initiating the necessary ) prograr 
action to attain this objective, in particular those mentioned in the interim t& | gent yx 
port, and to inform the Organization before January 31, 1949 of their prelimi- | veleme 
nary conclusions." | The 

Interim Report of OEEC on the European Recovery Program: The accom-| coh to 
plishments of the Organization and the problems it still faced were summarized | jo, 
in this report, with 1953 the year set for the attainment of a satisfactory and | tuffs 
stable level of economic activity no longer requiring extraordinary outside assist- 





Taw ma 
ies. j0i OV an wi in three | 
ance for member countries. The joint recovery pl as to be prepared in ovdetion 
2 Ibid. 6 IARA Report of the Secretary-General for the ) could | 
3 Ibid., Annexes V, VI, XVI. Year 1948, Annex II. 
4 IARA Press Release, February 16, 1949. 1 OEEC Press Release Press/A/18, December 2 Inter 


5 See International Organization, III, p. 183. 31, 1948. 
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) stages: 1) construction of programs of national recovery, 2) examination of these 
by the Organization and isolation of problems which they raised, and 3) prepara- 
tion of plans of action to deal with these problems. The interim report was de- 
voted to an exposition and analysis of the separate national programs of the 
participating states and to an examination of the issues raised by them when 
considered together. It dealt with estimates of future economic activity, produc- 
tion, trade and payments and would form the basis of the next stage of the work 
of OEEC. ' 

During the last four months of 1948, the report stated, two major and one 
minor operation were completed by OEEC: a major one was the conclusion of 
the Intra-European Payments Agreement whose ultimate objective was the re- 
lease of European trade from hampering restrictions and the restoration of the 
re-war multilateral payment system. Division of dollar aid for the first annual 
program of 1948-49 and the ascertainment of indirect aid for this period, for 
purposes of the payments agreement, was the second major operation. This task 
was rendered more difficult because the participating countries estimated that 
their essential requirements in the western hemisphere could not be met unless 
there was available a sum of approximately $6 billion, whereas the amount which 
had to be divided was $4,875 million. An essential part of this operation was the 
determining of probable surpluses and deficits in intra-European payments, so 
that the total resources available to each participating country for payments to 
the western hemisphere and other member states would be ascertained at the 
same time, and so that each participant should know the prospects of obtaining 
the goods essential to its recovery program. In this instance, a Group of Five 
supervised the bilateral negotiations between 78 pairs of governments seeking 
to establish the trend of payments between each other for the coming year and 
made recommendations to the Council where the figures were in dispute.* 


, Problems confronting western Europe were set forth in this report, which 


recommended an increase in industrial and agricultural production of 25-30 per 
cent and in exports to the outside world of 65-70 per cent above present levels. 
Many of the measures nations were taking to restore their economies would not 
bear fruit until after 1953. Taken together, the national programs included in 
the report implied a recovery of pre-war standards by 1952-53, but this analysis 
showed that recovery would be somewhat slower. A reduction of the imports . 
programmed for 1952-53 from the world outside of approximately 10-15 per 
cent would be necessary, and only about 75 per cent of the forecast programmed 
volume of imports from North American sources could be paid for. 

The report maintained it was essential that the countries of western Europe 
seek to secure, through discussions with potential suppliers, by offers of long- 
term contracts and by similar measures the development of new sources of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Because of the world shortage of many foodstuffs and 
taw materials, OEEC was engaged in the study of the potentialities of dependent 
overseas territories of some of its member governments and of measures that 
could be taken to develop them in the joint interest both of their peoples and of 


2 Interim Report on the European Recovery Programme, Paris, December 30, 1948. 
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the world. It urged that European imports from the western hemisphere be cy} that in t 
25-30 per cent by 1952-53 and that member nations concentrate on productiog dollars t 
plans which would reduce the needs for dollar imports. deficit 0 
Some changes in patterns of consumption would probably be re mean ticipatec 
ernments of member countries were asked to consider what further me imports 
might be possible to save imports from sources outside western Europe and t| The ¢ 
develop new sources of supply within their territories. Intra~European trade mus hencefo 
be made freer and larger; the report revealed that, on the basis of the present) ments si 
programs, the total of intra-European trade by the middle of 1953 would be; well as | 
about the same as in 1938 (though some 50 per cent higher than in 1947), despite| frame a 
an increase of about nine per cent in population. Governments were asked ty program 
examine further, through the organization, the possibilities of expanding intra.| investm 
European trade. In addition, they were requested to consider the propriety of the nati 
modifying their investment programs so as to concentrate on the kinds of invest. cally av 
ment required to increase exports and make possible a saving of hard currency, up to al 
imports.*® sums re 
During the tenth session of the OEEC Council the ERP Trade Union Advisory, Americ: 
Committee was recognized as the international body representative of trade| that wa 
unionists with which the organization would maintain relations on matters of} On F 
direct interest and concern to trade unions. In making the announcement Sir’ conside 
Edmund Patch-Hall, chairman of the Executive Committee, stated that a similar should 
organization was being established by employers as an official contact with ministe 
OEEC.* a mont 
On January 6, 1949, a delegation of experts from OEEC, headed by Baron Europe 
Snoy as representative of Council chairman Paul-Henri Spaak, arrived in Wash- also de 
ington. Together with a number of ECA mission chiefs who had recently ar-| the wor 
rived, the group made itself available for consultation in the preparation of the! was aut 
ECA program presented to the United States Congress. Members of the OEEC| vals; pr 
delegation did not take responsibility for their organization in an official sense | tion of 
of concurring in any recommendation made by ECA to Congress, but had been} ment o 
sent to help “pull the figures together and interpret them.”® trade v 
The total dollar aid asked for European recovery in the year from June 30, | ductive 
1949 to June 30, 1950 was finally fixed by the Council of OEEC at $4,347,000, | tories. | 
000. This figure was $528,000,000 less than the European states received for | to thes 
the twelve months ending April 30, 1949. In its revised report for 1949-50, made | The 
public on January 2, the Council called this a “modest estimate” representing | of the 
the minimum requirement, including no margin for other expenses such as costs | | key an 
of administration. Since the first year’s appropriation had been so applied as to | ona se 
end April 30, 1949 and the second ERP year was expected to begin July 1, ECA | By thi: 
asked Congress to appropriate about $1,250,000 to cover the three-month gap. | by Pat 
Because the Council of OEEC anticipated an improvement in the balance d a labor 
payments of the benefiting countries in the second year of ECA, the dollar aid throug 


requested could be reduced below the first year’s figure. The Council calculated _ tinents 
make | 








3 Ibid. 5 ECA Office. of Rifaetion, Summary and q 
4 Trans-Atlantic, ECA Labor News Letter, Notes, vol. 1, no. 5, p 7 Ibid 
vol. 1, no. 4, p. 5. 6 New York Times, —_ 3, 1949. 8 Ibid 
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that in the second year these countries would have a deficit payable in gold or 
dollars to the rest of the world aggregating $4,637,000,000 as compared to a 
deficit of the same character totalling $4,875,000,000 in the first year. This an- 
| ticipated deficit was expected to drop, through a reduction in the spread between 
imports and exports, to the amount of dollar aid requested for the second year.’ 
The OEEC Council was requested by officials of the United States to examine 
de mus| henceforth all applications for counterpart funds to make sure that the govern- 
present) ments seeking them would invest them so as to aid the recovery of Europe as 
ould be| well as that of their own nation, in view of the renewed effort about to begin to 
despite| frame a single European “master plan” for recovery with which the national 
sked to programs would be harmonized. The process involved the selection of national 
g intra-| investments that would suit the “master plan” and not merely those useful to 
riety of the nation desiring to make them. For such investments there would be theoreti- 
‘invest. cally available, in European currencies within each of the countries concerned, 
urency up to about 75 per cent of the total of United States aid to that country. These 
sums represented the counterpart funds, which could equal the aggregate of the 
dvisory American grant (80 per cent of the total aid) except for the five per cent of it 
f trade) that was set aside for United States uses.® 
tters off On February 17 the Council of OEEC met in Paris. A special subcommittee 
ent Sir considered the proposal urged in the summer of 1948 that men of cabinet rank 
similar should take a more active part in the Council, and agreed that foreign or finance 
*t with ministers of OEEC countries should meet in executive committee at least once 
a month. At this same meeting the Council decided that its work of coordinating 
Baron European economies would continue after the end of United States aid. It was 
Wash- also decided that for the first time the European public should be informed of 
tly ar-| the work of the Council, hitherto carried on in secrecy, and the Secretary-General 
of the} was authorized to give more information to the press and at more frequent inter- 
OEEC| vals; previously he had been forbidden to do this except on the specific authoriza- 
| sense | tion of the Council. Other objectives of the “program of action” were the curtail- 
d been| ment of dollar imports to prepare Europe for the end of ECA, the expansion of 
trade with Europe, adjustment of industrial investments to avoid excessive pro- 
ne 30, | ductive capacity, reduction of dollar deficits and development of overseas terri- 
7,000, } tories. Member nations were urged by the Council to coordinate their investments 
ed for | to these ends.® 
made | The Inter-Ministerial Committee met in Paris on March 4 with representatives 
enting | of the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
s costs | key and Belgium attending. After five days of discussion the committee agreed 
| as to | ona series of proposals to coordinate the recovery policies of OEEC governments. 
, ECA | By this time hope of a common recovery plan for western Europe, as suggested 
h gap. | by Paul Hoffman in 1948, had been abandoned, and the proposals represented 
nce a laboriously devised compromise between the British doctrine of belt-tightening 
ar aid through national action and a highly planned national economy, and the con- 
ulated | tinental hope that greater international cooperation and improved exports might 


make this process less vital. They included a recommendation that each nation 
ry and 














7 Ibid. 9 Ibid., February 18, 1949. 
8 Ibid., February 2, 1949. 
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should cut its dollar imports to the extent necessary to eliminate by 1952-53 the 
need for extraordinary outside assistance. Member countries were called upon 
for reports by May 1 on their internal financial positions in view of their collec. 
tive decision to stabilize their currencies this year. Similar reports were requested 
from each country on what it intended to do toward an export drive and on the 
extent to which it had profited by the payments agreement to balance its trade 
within Europe. In addition, this directive urged collective examination of in. 
dustrial investments in OEEC countries with a view to coordinating them to 
prevent the creation of excessive productive capacity. The committee attempted 
to frame a program of immediate action on specific problems and did not try to 
work out a blueprint for a long-term recovery program. 

On March 25 this program of action for the year 1949-50 was adopted by the 
Council. Among the specific measures urged by the Executive Committee pur- 
suant to this directive was the proposal that steel, oil and nitrate fertilizer pro- 
duction be listed as industries especially susceptible to coordinated development 
on the basis of European rather than national markets. The principle of the pro- 
posed coordination was that each commodity should be produced by the dif- 
ferent countries in proportion to their respective capacities. The Executive Com- 
mittee proposed that each country be asked to report on the changes it planned 
in imports in the coming years and suggested a five per cent increase in European 
food production would save $1,250,000,000 in imports. It would have the mem- 
ber governments report on changes they had made or contemplated in their 
monetary, budgetary, investment and savings policies and in state controls as 
well as on their export plans from then to 1952-53. For the year 1949-50 the 
Committee urged reports on the anticipated balances of payments from each 
nation to permit first bilateral and then multilateral negotiations for fixing draw- 
ing rights under a new payments agreement. It was proposed that each country 
report by May | on its financial situation and show how it expected to cover its 
investment program.’ Member governments would be asked to make quarterly 
reports on the measures they took in regard to the “program of action” of the 
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Inter-Ministerial Committee; i.e., measures to balance their budgets, stabilize 
their currencies, expand their industries and their exports and to cut their dollar 
imports. While not possessing authority to enforce its decisions, the Executive 
Committee would be able to criticize these reports and performances if they fell 
short of the principles adopted by the Council or goals fixed in member countries 
programs."* 


10 New York Times, March 26, 1949. 11 Ibid., March 27, 1949. 
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DOCUMENTS 
I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Resolution on the Indonesian Question, Adopted by the Security 
Council, January 28, 1949.* 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

RECALLING its resolutions of 1 August 1947, 25 August 1947, and 1 Novem- 
ber 1947, with respect to the Indonesian Question: 

TAKING NOTE with approval of the Reports submitted to the Security Coun- 
cil by its Committee of Good Offices for Indonesia; 

CONSIDERING that its resolutions of 24 December 1948 and 28 December 
1948 have not been fully carried out; 

CONSIDERING that continued occupation of the territory of the Republic of 
Indonesia by the armed forces of the Netherlands is incompatible with the res- 
toration of good relations between the parties and with the final achievement 
of a just and lasting settlement of the Indonesian dispute; 

CONSIDERING that the establishment and maintenance of law and order 

throughout Indonesia is a necessary condition to the achievement of the ex- 
ssed objectives and desires of both parties; 
NOTING with satisfaction that the parties continue to adhere to the principles 
of the Renville Agreement and agree that free and democratic elections should 
be held throughout Indonesia for the purpose of establishing a constitutent as- 
sembly at the earliest practicable date, and further agree that the Security Coun- 
cil should arrange for the observation of such elections by an appropriate agency 
of the United Nations; and that the representative of the Netherlands has ex- 
pressed his government's desire to have such elections held not later than 1 Octo- 
ber 1949; 

NOTING also with satisfaction that the Government of the Netherlands plans 
to transfer sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia by 1 January 1950, if 
possible, and, in any case, during the year 1950, 

CONSCIOUS of its primary responsibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and in order that the rights, claims and position of the 
| parties may not be prejudiced by the use of force; 

1. CALLS upon the Government of the Netherlands to insure the immediate 
| discontinuance of all military operations, calls upon the Government of the Re- 
public simultaneously to order its armed adherents to cease guerrilla warfare, 
_and calls upon both parties to co-operate in the restoration of peace and the 

maintenance of law and order throughout the area affected. 

*2. CALLS UPON the Government of the Netherlands to release immediately 
and unconditionally all political prisoners arrested by them since 17 December 
1948 in the Republic of Indonesia; and to facilitate the immediate return of 
officials of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia to Jogjakarta in order 
that they may discharge their responsibilities under paragraph 1 above and in 
_ order to exercise their appropriate functions in full freedom, including adminis- 


1 Document $/1234, January 28, 1949. 
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tration of the Jogjakarta area, which shall include the city of Jogjakarta and it 
immediate environs. The Netherlands authorities shall afford to the Governmen 
of the Republic of Indonesia such facilities as may reasonably be required by tha 
Government for its effective function in the Jogjakarta area and for communica. 
tion and consultation with all persons in Indonesia. 

3. RECOMMENDS that, in the interest of carrying out the expressed objective; 
and desires of both parties to establish a federal, independent and sovereign 
United States of Indonesia at the earliest possible date, negotiations be under. 
taken as soon as possible by representatives of the Government of the Nether. 
lands and representatives of the Republic of Indonesia with the assistance of the 
Commission referred to in paragraph 4 below on the basis of the principles se 
forth in the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements, and taking advantage of the 
extent of agreement reached between the parties regarding the proposals sub- 
mitted to them by the United States representative on the Committee of Good 
Offices on 10 September 1948; and in particular, on the basis that: 


) 


(a) The establishment of the Interim Federal Government which is to be 
granted the powers of internal government in Indonesia during the interim 
period before the transfer of sovereignty shall be the result of the above nego 
tiations and shall take place not later than 15 March 1949; 

(b) The elections which are to be held for the purpose of choosing representa- 
tives to an Indonesia Constituent Assembly should be completed by 1 October 
1949; and 

(c) The transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia by the Government of the 
Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia should take place at the earliest 
possible date and in any case not later than 1 July 1950; 
Provided that if no agreement is reached by one month prior to the respec. 
tive dates referred to in sub-paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) above, the Commission 
referred to in paragraph 4(a) below or such other United Nations agency as may 
be established in accordance with paragraph 4(c) below, shall immediately re. 
oe to the Security Council with its recommendations for a solution of the dif- 
culties. 

4. (a) The Committee of Good Offices shall henceforth be known as the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia. The Commission shall act as the repre- 
sentative of the Security Council in Indonesia and shall have all of the fune- 
tions assigned to the Committee of Good Offices by the Security Council since 
18 December, and the functions conferred on it by the terms of this resolution. ; 
The Commission shall act by majority vote, but its reports and recommend- 
tions to the Security Council shall present both majority and minority views | 
if there is a difference of opinion among the members of the Commission. 
(b) The Consular Commission is requested to facilitate the work of the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia by providing military observers and other 
staff and facilities to enable the Commission to carry out its duties under the | 
Council’s resolutions of 24 and 28 December 1948 as well as under the present , 
resolution, and shall temporarily suspend other activities. 

(c) The Commission shall assist the parties in the implementation of this reso- | 
lution, and shall assist the parties in the negotiations to be undertaken under 
paragraph 3 above and is authorized to make recommendations to them or to 
the Security Council on matters within its competence. Upon agreement being 
reached in such negotiations the Commission shall make recommendations to 
the Security Council as to the nature, powers, and functions of the United Na- 
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tions agency which should remain in Indonesia to assist in the implementation 
of the provisions of such agreement until sovereignty is transferred by the 
Government of the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia. 
(d) The Commission shall have authority to consult with representatives of 
areas in Indonesia other than the Republic, and to invite representatives of 
such areas to participate in the negotiations referred to in paragraph 3 above. 
(e) The Commission or such other United Nations agency as may be estab- 
lished in accordance with its recommendation under paragraph 4(c) above is 
authorized to observe on behalf of the United Nations the elections to be held 
throughout Indonesia and is further authorized, in respect of the Territories 
of Java, Madura and Sumatra, to make recommendations regarding the condi- 
tions necessary (a) to ensure that the elections are free and democratic, and 
(b) to guarantee freedom of assembly, speech and publication at all times, pro- 
vided that such guarantee is not construed so as to include the advocacy of vio- 
lence or reprisals. 
(f) The Commission should assist in achieving the earliest possible restoration 
of the civil administration of the Republic. To this end it shall, after consulta- 
tion with the parties, recommend the extent to which, consistent with rea- 
sonable requirements of public security and the protection of life and property, 
areas controlled by the Republic under the Renville Agreement (outside of the 
Jogjakarta area) cha" be progressively returned to the administration of the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia, and shall supervise such transfers. 
The recommendations of the Commission may include provision for such 
economic measures as are required for the proper functioning of the adminis- 
tration and for the economic well-being of the population of the areas in- 
volved in such transfers. The Commission shall, after consultation with the 
parties, recommend which if any Netherlands forces shall be retained tempo- 
rarily in any area (outside of the Jogjakarta area) in order to assist in the main- 
tenance of law and order. If either of the parties fails to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Commission mentioned in this paragraph, the Commission 
shall report immediately to the Security Council with its further recommenda- 
tions for a solution of the difficulties. 
(g) The Commission shall render periodic reports to the Council, and special 
reports whenever the Commission deems necessary. 
(h) The Commission shall employ such observers, officers and other persons 
as it deems necessary. 

5. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to make available to the Commission such 

staff, funds and other facilities as are required by the Commission for the dis- 


_ charge of its function. 


6. CALLS UPON the Government of the Netherlands and the Republic of In- 
donesia to co-operate fully in giving effect to the provisions of this resolution. 


2. Resolution Adopted by Conference on Indonesia Held in New 
Delhi, January 22, 1949.* 


This conference of representatives of the Governments of Afghanistan, Aus- 


2Document S$/1222. This resolution was bia, Syria and Yemen, and observers from 
adopted by the Conference on Indonesia, held at China, Nepal, New Zealand and Siam. The reso- 
New Delhi on January 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1949 _lution was transmitted to the President of the 
with representatives from Afghanistan, Australia, Security Council by the Indian delegation on 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iran, 24 January 1949. 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Ara- 
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tralia, Burma, Ceylon, Etypt [sic], Ethiopia, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen, affirming their support of the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations and the obligation of all membe 
states to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance. | 
with the Charter; 

HAVING CONSIDERED the situation in Indonesia in the light of all avail. 
able data and, in particular, the reports submitted by the Good Offices Committee 
of the Security Council; 

BEING OF the opinion that the Dutch Military action launched on the 18th 





December 1948, constitutes a flagrant breach of the Charter of United Nations 
and defiance of the efforts of the Security Council and its Good Offices Committee 
to bring about a peaceful settlement; 

NOTING that the Netherlands authorities have failed to give full effect to | 
the resolutions of the Security Council adopted after that date; 

FINDING that this action is directed against the very existence of the Re- | 
publican Government which the Security Council and several member Gover. | 
ments of the United Nations, including the Netherlands Government itself, have 
recognized; 

CONSCIOUS of the danger to the peace of South East Asia and of the world 
through the continuance of hostilities in Indonesia; 

RECOGNIZING that the people of Indonesia are entitled, according to the 
principles of the Charter, to independence and the exercise of full sovereign 
rights; 

“RECOGNIZING further that the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity and the development of friendly relations among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, constitute the 
high and steadfast purpose of the United Nations; 

FIRMLY convinced that the Security Council is properly seized of the In- 
donesian question, as a breach of the peace and an act of aggression, under Ar- 
ticle 39 of the United Nations Charter; 

RECOMMENDS to the Security Council of the United Nations: 

1. That members of the Republican Government, other Republican leaders 





and all political prisoners in Indonesia, be immediately restored to complete 
freedom; 


2. That the Republican Government be enabled to function freely and, to 


this end, 

(i) the residency of Jogjakarta be handed back immediately to the Repub- 
lic and the Netherlands authorities refrain from taking any action that 
may interfere with the effective functioning of the Government of the 
Republic. That Government should also have facilities for communica- 
tion and freedom of consultation throughout Indonesia; 


(ii) Such areas of the Islands of Java, Sumatra and Madura as were held , 


by the Government of the Republic on the 18th December 1948, be re- 
stored to the Republic not later than the 15th March 1949; 
(iii) Dutch forces be withdrawn 
(A) immediately from the residency of Jogjakarta, and 
(B) progressively from the rest of the Republican territory mentioned 
in (ii), such withdrawal to be effected in stages and under condi- 
tions to be prescribed by the Good Offices Committee or any other 
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body to be appointed by the Security Council and to be completed 
not later than the 15th March 1949; ; 

(iv) All restrictions imposed by the Netherlands authorities on the trade of 

the Republic be immediately removed; 

(v) Pending the formation of the Interim Government referred to in (3), the 
Republican Government be afforded all facilities for communication 
with the outside world. 

3. That an Interim Government composed of representatives of the Republic, 
and representatives of territories in Indonesia other than those under the au- 
thority of the Republic commanding the confidence of the Indonesian people, 
be formed not later than 15th March 1949, with the approval and assistance 
of the Good Offices Committee, or any other body that may be appointed by 
the Security Council. Pending the result of the deliberations of the constituent 
assembly referred to in paragraph (6) below, no new regional Governments shall 
be formed or recognized. 

4, That, subject to the provisions of paragraph (5), such Interim Government 
shall enjoy full powers of Government including control over its armed forces. 
To ensure this, all Dutch troops shall be withdrawn from the whole of In- 
donesia on a date to be determined by the Good Offices Committee, or any 
other body appointed by the Security Council. Pending such withdrawal, 
Dutch forces shall not be used for the maintenance of law and order except at 
the request of the Interim Government and with the approval of the Good 
Offices Committee or any other body that may be appointed by the Security 
Council. 

5. That the Interim Government shall have such freedom in external affairs 
as may be determined, in consultation with the Interim Government and the 
Netherlands authorities, by the Good Offices Committee or any other body 
that may be appointed by the Security Council. 

6. That elections for the constituent assembly of Indonesia be completed by 
Ist October 1949. 

7. That power over the whole of Indonesia be completely transferred, by the 
Ist January 1950, to the United States of Indonesia whose relationship with 
the Netherlands shall be settled by negotiation between the Governments of 
the United States of Indonesia and of the Netherlands. 

8. A. That the Good Offices Committee, or any other body appointed by the 
Security Council, be given authority to secure the application of the foregoing 
recommendations under the supervision of the Security Council to whom it 
shall report as frequently as may be necessary. 

B. That, in the event of either party to the dispute not complying with the 
recommendations of the Security Council, the Security Council shall take ef- 
fective action under the wide powers conferred upon it by the Charter, to en- 
force the said recommendations. Member states of the United Nations repre- 
sented at this conference pledge their full support to the Council in the appli- 
cation of any of these measures. 

C. That the Security Council be pleased to report, for consideration by the 
United Nations General Assembly at its adjourned session commencing in 
April, 1949, the measures taken or recommended by the Council for a solution 
of the Indonesian problem and the action taken by the parties concerned to 
give effect to these measures. 
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3. Basic Principles for a Plebiscite Proposed by the United Nation! 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Commission for India and Pakistan, to the Governments of India anj 
Pakistan, December 11, 1948.° 


A. The Commission reaffirms its resolution of 13 August 1948. 
B. The Governments of India and Pakistan simultaneously accept supplemen- 
tary to this resolution the following principles: 

1. The question of the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to In. 
dia or Pakistan will be decided through the democratic method of a free 
and impartial plebiscite. 

2. A plebiscite will be held when it shall be found by the Commission that 
the cease-fire and truce arrangements set forth in Parts I and II of the 


Commission’s resolution of 13 August 1948 have been carried out and 


arrangements for the plebiscite have been completed. 


3. a. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations will, in agreement with | 


the Commission, nominate a Plebiscite Administrator who shall be a 
personality of high international standing and commanding general 
confidence. He will be formally appointed to office by the Gover- 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir. 


. The Plebiscite Administrator shall derive from the State of Jammu 


and Kashmir the powers he considers necessary for organizing and 
conducting the plebiscite and for ensuring the freedom and impar- 
tiality of the plebiscite. 

The Plebiscite Administrator shall have authority to appoint such 
staff of assistants and observers as he may require. 


. After implementation of Parts I and II of the Commission’s resolu- 


tion of 13 August 1948, and when the Commission is satisfied that 
peaceful conditions have been restored in the State, the Commission 
and the Plebiscite Administrator will determine, in consultation with 
the Government of India, the final disposal of Indian and State armed 
forces, such disposal to be with due regard to the security of the State 
and the freedom of the plebiscite. 


. As regards the territory referred to in A.2 of Part II of the resolution 


of 13 August, final disposal of the armed forces in that territory will 


be determined by the Commission and the Plebiscite Administrator 


in consultation with the local authorities. 


5. All civil and military authorities within the State and the principal po- 
litical elements of the State will be required to co-operate with the | 
Plebiscite Administrator in the preparation for and the holding of the | 
plebiscite. 


6. a. 


All citizens of the State who have left it on account of the disturbance 
will be invited and be free to return and to exercise all their rights 
as such citizens. For the purpose of facilitating repatriation there 
shall be appointed two Commissions, one composed of nominees of 


India and the other of nominees of Pakistan. The Commission shall | 


operate under the direction of the Plebiscite Administrator. The Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan and all authorities within the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir will collaborate with the Plebiscite Administrator 
in putting this provision into effect. 


8 Document S$/1196. These proposals were accepted by India and Pakistan on January 1, 1949. 
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b. All persons (other than citizens of the State) who on or since 15 Au- 
gust 1947 have entered it for other than lawful purpose, shall be re- 
quired to leave the State. 

7. All authorities within the State of Jammu and Kashmir will undertake to 
ensure, in collaboration with the Plebiscite Administrator, that: 

a. There is no threat, coercion or intimidation, bribery, or other undue 
influence on the voters in the plebiscite; 

b. No restrictions are placed on legitimate political activity throughout 
the State. All subjects of the State, regardless of creed, caste or party, 
shall be safe and free in expressing their views and in voting on the 
question of the accession of the State to India or Pakistan. There shall 
be freedom of the Press, speech and assembly and freedom of travel 
in the State, including freedom of lawful entry and exit; 

c. All political prisoners are released; 

d. Minorities in all parts of the State are accorded adequate protection; 
and 

e. There is no victimization. 

8. The Plebiscite Administrator may refer to the United Nations Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan problems on which he may require assistance, 
and the Commission may in its discretion call upon the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator to carry out on its behalf any of the responsibilities with 
which it has been entrusted. 

9, At the conclusion of the plebiscite, the Plebiscite Administrator shall re- 
port the result thereof to the Commission and to the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Commission shall then certify to the Security 
Council whether the plebiscite has or has not been free and impartial. 

10. Upon the signature of the truce agreement the details of the foregoing 
proposals will be elaborated in the consultations envisaged in Part III 
of the Commission’s resolution of 13 August 1948. The Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator will be fully associated in these consultations. 

C. Part I and Part II of the Commission’s resolution of 13 August 1948 will be 
put into effect without delay. 





Il. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
1. North Atlantic Treaty, Released to the Press, March 18, 1949. 
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PREAMBLE 


The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and their desire + tive in peace with all 
peoples and all governments. 

i) They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and civiliza- 
tion of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty 


| and the rule of law. 


They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the 
preservation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty: 


1 Department of State Publication 3464. 
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Article 1 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, 4 
settle any international disputes in which they may be involved by peaceh 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, » 
not endangered, and to refrain in their international relations from the thres 
or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the Unite 
Nations. 


Article 2 


The Parties will contribute toward the further development of peaceful ani 
friendly international relations by strengthening their free institutions, by bring 
ing about a better understanding of the principles upon which these institution 
are founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well-being. They wil 
seek to eliminate conflict in their international economic policies and will ep 
courage economic collaboration between any or all of them. 





' 


Article 3 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, the Pattie 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutud) 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resis| 
armed attack. 


Article 4 


The Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of them 


the territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the Parties i 
threatened. 


Article 5 


The Parties agree than an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an attack against them all; and conse- 
quently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise| 
of the right of individual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the: 
Charter of the United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by tak 
ing forthwith, individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action asi ; 
deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof shall imme- 
diately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures shall be terminated 
when the ry Council has taken the measures necessary to restore and mait- 
tain international peace and security. 


Article 6 


For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the territory of any of the Parties in Ev-| 
rope or North America, on the Algerian departments of France, on the occupa: | 
tion forces of any Party in Europe, on the islands under the jurisdiction of any 
Party in the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels 
or aircraft in this area of any of the Parties. 
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Article 7 


This Treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted as affecting, in any 
way the rights and obligations under the Charter of the Parties which are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, or the primary responsibility of the Security Council 


for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Article 8 


Each Party declares that none of the international engagements now in force 
between it and any other of the Parties or any third state is in conflict with the 
provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to enter into any international en- 
gagement in conflict with this Treaty. 


Article 9 


The Parties hereby establish a council, on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of this Treaty. The 
council shall be so organized as to be able to meet promptly at any time. The coun- 
cil shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; in particular it shall 
establish immediately a defense committee which shall recommend measures for 
the implementation of Articles 3 and 5. 


Article 10 


The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other European state 
in a position to further the principles of this Treaty and to contribute to the 
security of the North Atlantic area to accede to this Treaty. Any state so invited 
may become a party to the Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession with 
the Government of the United States of America. The Government of the United 
States of America will inform each of the Parties of the deposit of each such in- 
strument of accession. 


Article 11 


This Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. The instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with the Government of the 
United States of America, which will notify all the other signatories of each de- 
posit. The Treaty shall enter into force between the states which have ratified it 
as soon as the ratifications of the majority of the signatories, including the ratifica- 
tions of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, have been deposited and shall come into effect 
with respect to other states on the date of the deposit of their ratifications. 


Article 12 


After the Treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any time thereafter, the 
Parties shall, if any of them so requests, consult together for the purpose of re- 
viewing the Treaty, having regard for the factors then affecting peace and se- 
curity in the North Atlantic area, including the development of universal as well 
as regional arrangements under the Charter of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 
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Article 13 


After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, any Party may cease ty 
be a party one year after its notice of denunciation has been given to the Govem. 
ment of the United States of America, which will inform the Governments ¢| 


the other Parties of the deposit of each notice of denunciation. 


Article 14 


This Treaty, of which the English and French texts are equally authentic 
shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted by that Government 
to the Governments of the other signatories. 
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In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty, 
Done at Washington, the fourth day of April, 1949, 


2. Statements by Secretary of State Acheson at Press Conferenceon 
the Atlantic Pact, March 18, 1949.' | 


[Excerpts] 


the rep 
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of State 
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court a: 


- Achesoi 


moral a 
Now 


Q. — Mr. Secretary, would an attack on aircraft flying over Soviet territory into } clouds 


Berlin under the airlift be an armed attack under the terms of Article 6? 

Mr. Acheson said he would think that would be an attack on the armed forces 
— the occupation forces. 
Q. — But if it occurs over the Soviet zone? 

Mr. Acheson replied he didn’t think it made any difference where it occurred, 
did it? 
Q. — It says: “In this area.” 

Mr. Acheson said Article 6 referred to an attack “on the occupation forces of 
any party in Europe.” 
Q. — Doesn’t the phrase at the end “in this area” apply? 

Mr. Acheson said not to the occupation forces. 
Q. — What does that phrase apply to? 

Mr. Acheson suggested the article be analyzed. “For the purpose of Article 5, 


an armed attack on one or more of the parties,” he read, included a lot of things, | 


all of which were set off by commas. One of the things it included was an armed 
?, g 


attack “on the territory of any of the parties in Europe or North America.” The / 


next thing that it included was an attack “on the Algerian departments of France.” 
The next thing that it included was an attack “on the occupation forces of any 
party in Europe.” 


Q. — Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would discuss, under Article 5, the question 
of moral obligation as distinct from specific, written-out obligation, to use armed 
force in resisting attack on one of the members. 

Mr. Acheson said, well he’d be glad to do it, but he knew it was going to end in 
quite a lot of confusion. He was going to start out by causing confusion, he added, 
so reporters better hold their hats. 


1 New York Times, March 19, 1949, p. C.3. ment procedure, Mr. Acheson’s replies are para- 
Questions are those asked by reporters present at phrased. 
the conference; in accordance with State Depart- 
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A great deal of loose thought went on about moral obligation and legal obliga- 
tion, he observed. He really hated to do this, but what was the obligation to carry 
out a contract between individuals under domestic law? Was that a moral obliga- 
tion or a legal obligation? 

Suppose Mr. Acheson and the reporter had a contract. Mr. Acheson agreed to 
sell a cow and the reporter agreed to pay $100. Did the reporter have a legal 
obligation to take the cow and pay $100 or was that a moral obligation? 

Now, so far as the law putting the screws on the reporter was concerned and 
forcing him to act, all that the law would force the reporter to do was to pay any 
damage that Mr. Acheson suffered. They wouldn't force the reporter to take the 
cow and they wouldn’t force him to pay Mr. Acheson $100. They would force 
the reporter to pay what damage had occurred. 

Was the reporter's obligation legal or moral? Decent people, said the Secretary 
of State, carried out their contracts. Some decent people didn’t because they 
couldn’t or because they got in trouble one way or another, and then they go to 
court and you get legal remedies. He talked in this rather pedantic way, Mr. 
| Acheson said, because it was important to straighten out what we mean by 
_ moral and legal obligations. 

Now, in a contract between nations: there was no sheriff sitting up in the 
clouds who was going to come down and see that this contract is carried out. In 
one sense every fulfillment of an obligation by a nation was the fulfillment of a 
moral obligation. 

He thought that rather confused people. He would rather say that we have an 
international legal commitment here to do certain things. It was true nobody 
could force us to do it, but we would do what we contracted to do. Therefore, he 
suggested, let’s see what we have contracted to do. 

We have contracted here, he said, in the event of an armed attack on one of 
the parties, to regard it as an armed attack upon ourselves. We then agree to take 
such action, that action including the use of armed force if that is necessary, as we 
deem necessary to do a precise, written-down thing, and that thing is to restore 
and maintain the peace and security of the North Atlantic area. The decision is 
to be made under our constitutional procedures. Those who have that respon- 
sibility under our procedures know exactly what the obligation is. The obliga- 
tion is to achieve a result, to restore and maintain the peace and security of the 
North Atlantic area. They must exercise their best and their most honest judg- 
; ment as to what they think is necessary to do that. 

Now, he continued, if there is doubt about it, of course, you don’t take the most 
extreme action first. If you have some little flurry on the border somewhere you 
don’t take a sledgehammer to kill a fly. You take whatever action is necessary, 
and it may be something short of force. 

If, however, you get a kind of an all-out armed attack such as was directed 
against France in 1914 and again in 1940 you apply your honest judgment to that 

) and you say, “What do I think is necessary to restore peace and security?” 

Well, if there is only one answer to that, then there is only one real answer to 
what your commitment is. You must do what you honestly believe is necessary to 
reach that result. Now, he concluded, he would like to talk about it in that way 
rather than morally and legally because what he thought was that the nations 

_ had written as precise a statement as is humanly possible to use. 
Q. — Mr. Secretary, in relation to those who might be invited to join, it seems 
clear from Article 10, the preamble, and so forth, that no matter what military or 
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strategic contribution a nation might make it would be excluded if it did ng} this pa 
itself practice the principles of democracy, individual liberty, and so forth, fine ag 
Mr. Acheson replied there was a strong implication that at least the county} Mr. 
has got to be in a position to further the principles of the treaty and not to reto| armed 
grade them. and thi 
Q. — No more than a strong implication? be dou 
Mr. Acheson said, Well he wanted to be quite honest. Under the legal poi} the U1 
of view, the parties may by unanimous agreement invite any country with cer} think i 
tain qualifications. Their unanimous agreement would be the thing that counted! state. 
Now in reaching that unanimous agreement the parties would conside| Mr. 
whether the country is in a position to further the principles of the treaty anj gree of 
contribute to the security of the North Atlantic area. He thought, he added, if} which 
were not in a position to do both, he would certainly be in favor of voting againe) small t 








the accession of that country. | His 
' activity 

° d, 
Q. — Is there anything in the pact that would bar Spain as a member? ete 


Mr. Acheson said well, there were these various provisions we were talking} cifie dk 
about here. It wasn’t a bar; it was a description of the qualifications of a member situatic 
Q. — Spain could become a member then? O-L 

Mr. Acheson said Spain was a European country. Therefore, it fell within th} peyolut 
area. In voting on it you would consider first, was Spain in a position to furthe} ment, | 
the principles of this treaty, and second, was Spain in a position to contribute t ing tha 
the security of the North Atlantic area. Mr. 

He said he had heard many debates about Spain and he could foresee argu 
ments on both sides of one of those propositions, at any rate. 

Q. — Would the Council under Article 9 be substantially in continuous session’ 

Mr. Acheson said it could be, if necessary. 


Q. — Where do you contemplate the headquarters would be? Whe 
Mr. Acheson said he hadn’t thought about it. It might be where the head} Gross t 
quarters of the Brussels parties are, or it might be here. attack 


Q. — Mr. Secretary, under Article 4 one of the things that might be threatened} Course, 
is political independence of [if] one of the signatories was threatened from For 
within, what then? whethe 

Mr. Acheson said he thought it was quite possible that that situation might °UST® 





i arise, and if that particular signatory wanted to confer about it, undoubtedly) _ rer 
you would have a conference. ee 


Q. — In other wards, you would consult over the question of putting down 4 rer’ 
revolution or plot or something like that in one of the countries? a 
Mr. Acheson said you would consult about the threat to the security of that e my 
nation. What would be done about it is another matter. There was no require i 
ment, no right; nobody got any greater rights under this treaty to interfere, 4». 
any one else’s private, internal affairs than without the treaty. i. 
Q. — There is nothing to bar them from taking action in that case, if, after com him ch 
sultation, the council decides it should? Q.-) 
Mr. Acheson replied that if a country was in the position that Greece is it) and ye 
and asks for assistance, as Greece did, then there was nothing in this treaty which Mr 
would say you shouldn't give the assistance. Q. a 
Q. — Mr. Secretary, could we carry that on a bit further? Could the nations i} ~ yy 
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this pact, for example, under Article 6, be free, if they liked and agreed, to de- 
fine aggression by infiltration as an armed attack? 

Mr. Acheson said that Article 6 is a geographical definition of where an 
armed attack might occur. In Article 5 you say “in Europe or North America” 
and then Article 6 spells out certain places about which there might otherwise 
be doubt. What is an armed attack was not defined here any more than it is in 
the United Nations Charter. The phrase is taken right out of the Charter. I 
think it means an attack, a physical attack, which threatens the existence of the 
State. 

Mr. Acheson added that he thought it was quite impossible to define the de- 

ee of gravity which might come up. It certainly ought to be the kind of attack 
which threatened peace and security. It wasn’t a border scuffle, it wasn’t some 
small thing of that sort. 

His own view of the matter, he said, was that purely internal revolutionary 
activity would not be regarded as an armed attack; a revolutionary activity in- 
spired, armed, directed from the outside, however, was a different matter. 

Neither under the United Nations Charter nor under this was there any spe- 

cific definition, and he thought there should not be. When you come to real 
situations you ought to be able to have some latitude in deciding them. 
Q. — Let me be sure I understand what you have just said. You have said purely 
revolutionary, internal questions would not be an armed attack in your judg- 
ment, but one assisted from the outside would be another matter. Are you say- 
ing that that would, in your judgment, be an armed attack? 

Mr. Acheson replied that I am saying that in my judgment it very well might. 


(At this point Mr. Acheson was interrupted by Assistant Secretary 
Ernest A. Gross) 


When he was talking about the gravity of an attack, Mr. Acheson said, Mr. 
Gross thought that perhaps he (Mr. Acheson) gave the impression that an armed 
attack wouldn’t be an armed attack unless it was a serious one. He did not, of 
course, mean to say that, Mr. Acheson said. 

For instance, the Japanese attack on the Panay was an armed attack. Now 
whether it was the kind of armed attack that would call into operation very seri- 
ous responses was another matter. 

He thought the reporters would see a very distinct difference in what the na- 
tion did about things, between the attack on the Panay and the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Both were armed attacks; one called for response by armed force and 
the other did not. If he gave any wrong impression he hoped he had cleared it up. 
Q. — Mr. Secretary, under your definition would you consider what is happen- 
ing in Greece at the present time an armed attack? 

Mr. Acheson replied that, of course, we (the United States) had always taken 
the position that the attack on Greece was inspired, equipped and to a large 
extent directed by Greece’s northern neighbors and to that extent it seemed to 
him clearly that it was. 

Q. — Mr. Secretary, a revolution engineered from without might not be armed 
and yet very effective and also coming from within. 

Mr. Acheson said that was right. 

Q. — Would that be consulted about? 
Mr. Acheson said surely it could be consulted about, but it would not be an 
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armed attack under Article 5. It would be a matter for consultation under Arf. 
cle 4. 
Q. — Is there any provision for action beyond consultation on the threats to ter. 
ritorial integrity short of armed attack? 

Mr. Acheson replied no. 


Q. — When it was decided unanimously to invite Portugal to join the pact wa 
it done rather on the ground of securing the North Atlantic area than furthering 
the democratic principles in that area? 

Mr. Acheson said he couldn’t probe into the operations of the minds of oth. 
ers. His own vote was cast on both points. 





Q. — Mr. Secretary, you have referred to what is happening in Greece as ap 
armed attack. Does that mean that as soon as this organization comes into force | 
it will take up the Greek problem? 

Mr. Acheson said No. | 

Q. — Mr. Secretary, since Article 10 apparently limits future members to 
strictly European states can you say whether in your opinion it would be desir. 
able for countries in the Mediterranean and specifically Africa, to set up their 
own separate regional defense arrangement? 

Mr. Acheson replied he was not in a position to discuss that today. He would 
try to have some thoughts on it later. 


3. Declaration of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR on 
the North Atlantic Treaty, January 29, 1949. 


I 


WESTERN UNION — A WEAPON OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BLoc For AGGRESSION IN EUROPE 


In March 1948, in Brussels, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Lux 





emburg signed a treaty of mutual assistance and collective defence, thus initi- 
ating a separate group of West-European states known as “Western Union.” 
Certain other European countries which are prepared to adapt their policies 
to the aims of the aforesaid group headed by Great Britain are also expected to 
join Western Union. It is known, however, that from the very outset the spon- 
sors of Western Union precluded the possibility of any of the people’s democra- 
cies or the Soviet Union participating in it, thereby making it plain that Westem 
Union was formed not for the purpose of uniting the peace-loving countries of 
Europe, and, in general, not for the purpose of ensuring enduring peace in Ev- 


rope, but for different purposes, which have nothing in common with the pro ; 


motion of peace and international security. 
That the statesmen of the countries participating in this group, beginning 


with British Foreign Secretary Bevin, have been constrained openly to declare | 
that the formation of Western Union implies an important change in the policy | 
of these countries is not fortuitous. Once the clandestine preparations for the | 


1 New Times, Supplement No. 6, February 2, 1949. This statement was released before the text of 
the Atlantic pact had been made public. 
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formation of this group had been completed, this could no longer be concealed. 
It is not difficult to see that the establishment of this Union implies that the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France and the other participating countries have defi- 
nitely broken with the policy which was pursued by the democratic states of the 
anti-Hitler coalition during the second world war, the aim of which was to unite 
the forces of all peace-loving states in order to put an end to Hitler aggression 
and fascism and to prevent the resurgence of aggressive forces after the war. 

The formation of Western Union is indicative, in the first place, of a com- 
plete change of policy on the part of Great Britain and France on the German 
question. It demonstrates that the governments of these countries have re- 
nounced the democratic and anti-aggression policy in regard to Germany which 
the Powers of the anti-Hitler coalition adopted at the Yalta and Potsdam con- 
ferences. 


In contradistinction to all the treaties of mutual assistance concluded by the 
Soviet Union with other European states, including Britain and France, which 
were designed to prevent the possibility of new aggression on the part of Ger- 
many and thus to promote the consolidation of peace in Europe, the military 
alliance of the five Western states has not so much Germany in mind as the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the group of Western Powers they have formed against coun- 
tries which were their allies in the second world war. The speeches of some 
statesmen of the Western countries, as well as the British, American and French 
press, contain frank and bellicose statements that Western Union is directed 
against the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies, although the peaceful char- 
acter of the policy of these countries is an incontrovertible and generally known 
fact. Under these circumstances, it cannot be denied that, however much the 
real aims of the Brussels treaty are obscured, the formation of Western Union 
has nothing in common with the self-defence of these states. 

On the other hand, it has now been made sufficiently plain that it is intended, 
under the pretext of preventing a situation that would endanger the so-called 
“economic stability” of the countries participating in the pact, to apply military 
and other measures of repression against the working class and the growing 
democratic forces within these countries, as well as against the growing move- 
ment for emancipation of the peoples in the colonies and dependencies. It is 
not for nothing that the Brussels pact is an alliance of colonial powers, who, in 
order to preserve their age-old colonial privileges, are endeavouring to use the 
military-political group they have now formed for the suppression of the na- 
tional-liberation movements in the colonies. All this only emphasizes the anti- 
democratic, reactionary and aggressive character of Western Union. 

This alliance of the five West-European states is a military and political com- 
plement of the economic union of the European countries which was set up for 
the promotion of the “Marshall plan” in Europe. Both these groupings of Euro- 
pean countries receive their directions from the ruling circles of the Anglo- 
American bloc, which is not the least concerned to further the real national-po- 
litical, or at least economic, interests of the countries belonging to the named 
groups, but is out to strengthen and expand its own strategical and economic 


positions. 
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II 


THe NortH-ATLANTIC PACT AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PLANS 
oF WorLD SUPREMACY 


While the creation of Western Union conforms with the plans of the Anglo. 
American bloc in Europe, it is now already clear that the West-European group 
is only one, and moreover not the chief, link in the system of measures em. 
braced in the plan to establish Anglo-American world supremacy. By assigning 
Great Britain the chief place in Western Union, the ruling circles of the U.S.A, 
secure full possibility of exerting any influence they need on the policy of the 
entire West-European group. 


Nor should it be forgotten that the treaty concluded between the countries F 
of North and South America in Rio de Janeiro, which guarantees the ruling cir- } 


cles of the U.S.A. the influence they need on the overwhelming majority of 
these countries, entered into force at the end of last year. 


In its document, “Collective Security in the North Atlantic,” the U.S. State 
Department endeavours to represent the contemplated North-Atlantic pact as 
a regional security agreement between the North-Atlantic countries. This ob- 
scures the real character and true purport of the pact. The hollowness of this 
explanation of the necessity for such a pact is obvious, if only because everyone 
knows that the North-Atlantic countries are not threatened with any aggression. 

In order still more effectively to mask the true character and real aims of the 
North-Atlantic pact, the State Department resorted to the absurd allegation 
that the Soviet Union was pursuing a policy of “obstruction” in the United Na- 
tions. It further referred, in deliberately vague terms, to the necessity of “con- 
fronting a potential aggressor with preponderant power,” which ostensibly 
must be the duty of the special group of countries headed by the U.S.A., which 
cannot wait until the United Nations has become strong enough. 


In addition to the United States, Canada and the five West-European states 
— which include such a “North-Atlantic” country as Luxemburg — the projected 
North-Atlantic treaty permits the adhesion of certain other states. On this point 
many views are being aired. 

It is said that such countries as Sweden, Norway and Denmark are to be 
asked to join the treaty, and in this respect the extraordinary activity of the Nor- 
wegian government is noted. Some propose that the difficulties that have arisen 
might be obviated by a separate Scandinavian pact, which should not, accord- 
ing to these plans, prevent bringing the Scandinavian countries into the ring of 
states which are under the virtual direction of the “North-Atlantic” group. 

It is stated that the possible participation of Franco Spain, Portugal, Italy and 
even Turkey in the North-Atlantic pact is being discussed. It is evidently bein 
considered that the aims of the directing group in the so-called “North-Atlantic 
can be furthered in this way too. Parallel with this, plans are being mooted for 
the formation of a Mediterranean alliance, or for an East-Mediterranean pact, as 
one of the auxiliaries of a “North-Atlantic” group. 

These plans for the creation of more and more separate groups of states un- 
der the aegis of the U.S.A. and Great Britain only confirm that the aims of the 
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rincipal imperialist group now being formed on the basis of the North-Atlantic 
act are certainly not of a regional character, but embody the aspirations of cer- 
tain powers to dominate in every part of the globe. 
borne out by the project to form a group of Southeast-Asian coun- 
tion of which was undertaken at the recent conference in Delhi 
on the pretext of discussing the Indonesian problem. But the 
#f certain leaders in the governments of these countries is of course 
to induce the peoples of Asia to agree to take this slippery 
they are being energetically urged by powers whose colonial 








Anglo. 
1 group 
res em- 
signing 

U.S.A, 


’ of the mess, and by their wealthy patrons. 
ed ’ 
untries | . 
ing cir } , in one respect the position must be regarded as perfectly clear. 


rity of i in the case of Western Union, the sponsors of the North-Atlantic pact 
the very outset precluded the possibility of any of the people’s democra- 
cies or the Soviet Union adhering to it, giving it to be understood that not only 
could these countries not become parties to the treaty, but that it was precisely 
}. State | against them that the North-Atlantic pact was directed. 
pact as 
his ob- | 
of this} |The formation of such groups and the conclusion of such pacts is in itself not 
eryone | enough to eliminate those numerous frictions and cross-purposes that exist 
‘ession, | among the countries that sign the pacts. Even within the Anglo-American bloc, 
of the | these pacts do not ameliorate the antagonism of interests of the chief partners, 
gation inasmuch as the aggressive ambitions of these two powers clash at every step. 
ed Na- | Still less is it possible by the mere signing of pacts to eliminate the antagonisms 
f “con- | of interest between the big countries and the small countries comprised in these 
ensibly | groups, when one of the partners or one group of states is determined to miss 
which } no opportunity to enrich itself at the expense of another partner or group of 
states, and resorts for this purpose to every possible means of pressure and eco- 
nomic influence. 

Nor must it be forgotten that not all countries will agree to join these groups, 
states | and that not all the countries which have already joined them will unreservedly 
jected | agree under all circumstances to submit to Anglo-American dictation. 
$ point Further, it is impossible to ignore such an important fact as the enormous 

, progress made in recent times by the national-liberation movement in the coun- 
to be tries of the East, among peoples who have only just secured the opportunity of 
e Nor- unbending their backs and spreading their shoulders. 
arisen Lastly, mention should be made of the Soviet Union and the people’s democ- 
ccord- | racies, which give effect to the real will of their peoples and practice the lofty 
ring of _ principles of friendship and equality in their relations with other nations. 
: The very existence of the Soviet State, with its growing might and international 
ly and } prestige, and the powerful support it receives from the democratic forces in 
being other countries, constitutes an insuperable obstacle to all plans for the estab- 
lantic’ | lishment of the world supremacy of any powers. This has already found historic 
ed for | confirmation in the liquidation of the fascist states. They, too, endeavoured to 
act, as | tealize their wild and fantastic plans of world supremacy, from which the pres- 
ent plans for the establishment of Anglo-American supremacy differ very little. 
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American troops are today stationed not only in European and Asian countrig| ter the 
for the performance of occupation functions on ex-enemy territory. America jor issu 
troops continue to remain in a number of countries which are members of th} To | 
United Nations. It has become the thing in recent years for the ruling circles | State I 
the U.S.A. to arrogate to themselves the right of sending their troops into th} only w 
territory of other countries, e.g., Greece in Europe and China in Asia, on th, The 
pretext that this is necessitated by America’s security. the exi 

It is perfectly obvious that such a foreign policy is in no way related to Ame,| and pr 
ica’s legitimate defence interests, that it is impregnated through and throug) the Ch 
with the spirit of coercion, of aggression. arrang: 

It is generally acknowledged that certain circles in the United States are w/sk| The 
ing to make both Western Germany and Japan tools of their aggressive plin ated w 
accomplices in their contemplated aggression. arrang 

Nor is it for nothing that the United States, under every possible pretex,} The 
keeps postponing the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany and Japan} since i 
This is a natural corollary of the foreign policy of the ruling circles of the U.S.A,| gional 
which is now aimed, not at promoting general peace, but at the accomplishmen} the U. 
of aggressive designs. many | 


III No on 


Tue NortTH-ATLANTIC ALLIANCE — A MINE UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS 


Everyone knows that the United Nations has not had under its consideration} which 
either the North-Atlantic alliance, or Western Union, or the Inter-American 
pact. Everyone likewise knows that the Mediterranean alliance, the Scandinavian curity 
group, the League of Southeast-Asian countries and other alliances in process @} jntern: 
organization are being formed without the participation and in obvious circum) The 
vention of the United Nations. equall 

The participators in these groups, and, above all, the ruling circles of the} tificati 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, realize that it is not to their interest to submit these 
questions to the United Nations. After all, they might be asked there what are 
the real purposes and the true character of these groups. And that is something The 
the governments concerned, which direct the formation of all these unions, bloes | which 
and groups, do not want. They prefer to do all this secretly, without the cogni- Natio 
zance of the United Nations. The ruling circles of the United States and Great nized 
Britain, in forming these blocs and groups, are actually facing the United Na, ™ UD 
tions with a fait accompli. of mz 

This however does not prevent them from declaring in season and out that the made 
North-Atlantic alliance and the other blocs and groups they are forming are in ‘©W™ 
tended to strengthen the United Nations. But no one any longer believes them. Gon. 4 
Nor do those who make these assertions themselves attach any significance to ; Ue A 
them. :; 

The fact is that the North-Atlantic alliance and the allied group of powers led 
by the ruling circles of the U.S.A. and Great Britain are a mine directly driven —_ Sin 
under the United Nations. Today, these groups are sapping the authority of | amen 
UNO; tomorrow they may destroy it. It is not for nothing that in the last three | Great 
years systematic efforts have been made to undermine the foundations of the} in cor 
United Nations, as reflected especially in the attempts to delete from its Char-} never 
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ter the principle of unanimity of the five Great Powers in the settlement of ma- 
ior issues affecting general peace and international security. 

To bolster up its position on the subject of the North-Atlantic alliance, the 
State Department cites the United Nations Charter. But such citations are not 
only unconvincing; they are absolutely irresponsible. 

The State Department cites Article 52 of the UNO Charter, which permits 
the existence of regional arrangements which are consistent with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. Such a provision is of course essential in 
the Charter. But the facts show that the North-Atlantic pact is no such regional 
arrangement. 

The political import of the North-Atlantic pact and the agreements associ- 
ated with it has nothing in common with the purposes and principles of regional 
arrangements as defined in Article 52 of the United Nations Charter. 

The North-Atlantic pact cannot be regarded as a regional arrangement at all, 
since it embraces countries in both hemispheres, and is not concerned with re- 
gional matters, but with determining the entire foreign policy of such powers as 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain, which are constantly interfering in the affairs of 
many other countries, and in all parts of the globe at that. It is only by way of a 
joke that it can be said that the North-Atlantic pact is a regional arrangement. 
No one who respects Article 52 of the United Nations Charter will say this, 
since the North-Atlantic alliance has not been formed on the basis of Article 52, 
but in direct contravention of the Charter and the basic principles of the United 
Nations. 

The State Department also cites Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
which affirms “the inherent right of individual or collective self-defence if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations,” and the Se- 
curity Council has not yet been able to take the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace. 

The necessity for such an article in the Charter of UNO is obvious. But it is 
equally obvious that the formation of the North-Atlantic group can find no jus- 
ification in Article 51. 


The United States, Great Britain and France were the principal countries 
which, together with the Soviet Union, sponsored the foundation of the United 
Nations organization. They and the other United Nations unanimously recog- 
nized that their four states and China must strive for unanimity and co-operation 
in UNO. The principle of unanimity of the five Great Powers in the settlement 
of major issues affecting peace and international security was rs 
made the foundation of the United Nations Charter. But almost on the day fol- 
lowing the founding of UNO attempts were begun to undermine that organiza- 
tion. Although this was done through the hands of others, everyone saw and ev- 
eryone knew that the subversive work was directed by the ruling circles of the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain. 


Since the Soviet Union and a number of other states are not agreeable to 
amending the United Nations Charter, the ruling circles of the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain have evidently come to the conclusion that they cannot succeed 
in completely adapting UNO to their aggressive policy, which, however, they 
never cease to strive for. The United Nations Charter has become a hindrance 
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to them, and their attacks on the U.S.S.R. — because it upholds the principles 
on which UNO was founded — have achieved nothing; for they failed in any 
degree to shake the stand of the Soviet Government, which defends the sacred 
cause of enduring general peace and exposes all aggressors and warmongers, 


Basic CONCLUSIONS 


First Conclusion 


The Soviet Union is obliged to reckon with the fact that the ruling circles of 
the United States and Great Britain have now adopted a frankly aggressive po. 





litical line, the ultimate aim of which is forcibly to establish Anglo-American 


world domination, which their policy of aggression, their policy of fomenting q | 


new war, is intended to serve. 

In view of this situation, the Soviet Union must still more energetically and 
consistently wage the struggle against all warmongers of every description, 
against the policy of aggression and fomenting a new war, and in behalf of last- 
ing general democratic peace. 

In this struggle for the safeguarding of general peace and international se- 
curity, the Soviet Union regards as its allies all other peace-loving states and al 


the countless partisans of democratic general peace, who really express the | 
thoughts and sentiments of the peoples that shouldered the incredible burden | 


of the last world war, and who quite legitimately denounce all aggressors and 
instigators of a new war. 


Second Conclusion 


Everyone can see that a mine is being driven under the United Nations, and 
that this is done because it at least in some degree hinders and checks the ag- 
gressive elements in the prosecution of their policy of aggression and unleashing 
a new war. 

In view of this situation, the Soviet Union must fight still more firmly and 
persistently against the attempts of the aggressive elements and their abettors to 
undermine and destroy the United Nations, and must see to it that the United 
Nations does not condone the efforts of these elements, as it not infrequently 





does now, but lays greater store by its authority and prestige when the need 


arises to rebuff those who pursue a policy of aggression and unleashing a new |\ 


war. 


4. Joint Communiqué by the Foreign Ministers of the Brussels 


Pact Nations, Establishing the Council of Europe, January 28, 1949.' | 


The fourth meeting of the Consultative Council took place in London on Jan- 
uary 27 and 28. 

The Council took note with satisfaction of the work accomplished under the 
Brussels Treaty in the social and cultural spheres. A detailed statement on s0- 
cial and cultural matters is attached. 

After considering the most valuable preparatory work accomplished in Paris 
by the Committee for the Study of European Unity, the Council agreed that 
there should be established a Council of Europe, consisting of a ministerial com- 
mittee meeting in private and a consultative body meeting in public. 


1 New York Times, January 29, 1949. 
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The permanent commission was instructed to study the detailed application 
of the Rntdene of principle taken by the Council. 

The Council decided to invite other European countries to take part in ne- 
gotiations for the establishment of the Council of Europe. 

The Council also considered a report on matters relating to defense and there 
was useful interchange of views on certain outstanding political matters. 

As regards Palestine, there was general agreement that the stage had now 
been reached at which de facto recognition could be given the Government of 
Israel. 


Ill. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND TRANSITIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Communiqué Creating the Council of Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance, January 25, 1949.' 


An economic conference of representatives of Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia was held in Moscow in January. 
The conference noted the substantial achievements made in developing eco- 


first and foremost, in a major increase in trade. The establishment of these eco- 
nomic relations and the implementation of the policy of economic co-operation 
enabled the countries of+people’s democracy and the USSR to accelerate recov- 
ery and the development of their national economies. 

The conference established further that the Governments of the United 
States of America, Britain and some other countries of Western Europe are, to 
all intents and purposes, boycotting trade relations with the countries of peo- 
ple’s democracy and the USSR because these countries do not consider it possible 
to submit to the dictates of the “Marshall Plan,” inasmuch as this plan violates 
the sovereignty of the countries and the interests of their national economy. 

Taking cognizance of this circumstance, the conference discussed the possi- 
bility of organizing broader economic co-operation among the countries of peo- 
ple’s democracy and the USSR. 

In order to effect broader economic co-operation among the countries of peo- 
ple’s democracy and the USSR, the conference found that it would be neces- 
sary to establish a Council for Mutual Economic Assistance consisting of repre- 


_ sentatives of the participating countries, on the basis of equal representation, 
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for the purpose of rendering each other technical assistance, rendering mutual 
aid in supplies of raw materials, food, machinery, equipment, etc. 

The conference decided that the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance is 
an open organization which may be joined by other countries of Europe sharing 
the principles of the Council of Economic Assistance and wishing to participate 
in broad economic co-operation with the aforementioned countries. 

The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance will make decisions only with 
the consent of the country concerned. 

The Council will meet at periodic sessions, in turn, in the capitals of the 
member countries under the chairmanship of the representative of the country 
in whose capital the session is held. 


1 USSR Information Bulletin, February 11, 1949. 
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DocuMENTS 


United Nations. General Assembly. International Law Commission. Survey of Inter- 
national Law in Relation to the Work of Codification of the International Law 
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United Nations. General Assembly (3d session, Ist part). Special Committee on the 
Balkans. Supplementary Report . . . Covering the Period from 17 June to 10 -_ 
tember 1948. Paris, Document A/644, November 4, 1948. 17 p. English text only. 
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Appears in printed form as Supplement 8A, General Assembly Official Records 
(3d session, 1st part). 


2 See also United Nations — Security Council — Veto Power; United Nations—Trusteeship and Non 
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McCune, Shannon. “The Thirty-Eighth Parallel in Korea.” World Politics, Januan 
1949 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 223-232. 
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United Nations. General Assembly (3d session, lst part). Palestine: Progress Repor 
of the United Nations Mediator. Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at it 
186th plenary meeting, 11 December 1948. Lake Success, Document A/807, Ds 
cember 20, 1948. 4 p. mimeo. 

Establishes three-member Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 

———. Security Council. Cablegram Dated 11 March 1949 from the Acting Mediaty 
to the Secretary-General Transmitting the Text of a General Cease-Fire Agre 
ment between Israel and Transjordan. Lake Success, Document $/1284, March |! 
1949. 2 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Cablegram Dated 23 February 1949 from the Acting Mediator to th 

Secretary-General Transmitting the Text of an Armistice Agreement between Egyy 

4 and Israel. Lake Success, Document $/1264, February 23, 1949.9 p. mimeo.) 


Security CounciL® 


Salomon, A. L’O.N.U. et la paix: Le Conseil de Sécurité et le réglement pacifique da 
différends. Paris, Les Editions Internationales, 1948. 204 p. 500 fr. 
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Atomic Energy Control and Disarmament 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Security Council. Draft Resolution Submitted by the Representative 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Concerning Prohibition of the Atomic 
Weapon and Reduction by One-third of the Armaments and Armed Forces of thé| 
Permanent Members of the Security Council, at the 407th Meeting of the Security 
Council on 8 February 1949. Lake Success, Document S/1246, February 8, 1949 
3 p. mimeo. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS , 
United States. Department of State. Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Selected Statements, United Nations Resolutions, September 21—December 12.) 
1948. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 
3414, International Organization and Conference Series III, 23), February 1M 
57 p. 20¢. 


3 See also United Nations — General; United Nations — General Assembly — Palestine; and Bib 
liographies and Checklists. 
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ellénigy Green, L. C. “Berlin and the United Nations.” World Affairs, January 1949 (Vol. 3 
[New series], No. 1), p. 23-42. 

Jessup, Philip C. “The Rights of the United States in Berlin.” American Journal of 
International Law, January 1949 (Vol. 43, No. 1), p. 92-95. 

MMitter 

Assembl India-Pakistan Question 

imeo, 

8). Pay} DOCUMENTS ; , ees , ‘ 

glish ter. United Nations. Security Council. Commission for India and Pakistan. Letter Dated 

10 January 1949 from the Chairman and Rapporteur . . . Addressed to the Presi- 

| Recori dent of the Security Council Transmitting the 2d Interim Report of the Commis- 

sion. Lake Success, Document $/1196, January 10, 1949. 35 p. mimeo. 

, Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

| Thorner, Alice. “The Kashmir Conflict.” Middle East Journal, January 1949 (Vol. 3, 

No. 1), p. 17-30. 








, Januan 
Indonesian Question 
United Nations. Security Council. Cablegram Dated 23 January 1949 from the 
sR Prime Minister of India and Chairman of the Conference on Indonesia Addressed 
4 7 to the President of the Security Council Transmitting a Resolution Adopted by 
aa the Conference Concerning the Indonesian Question. Lake Success, Document 
» Ds §/1222, January 24, 1949. 5 p. mimeo. 


——. ———. Resolution on the Indonesian Question Adopted at the 392d Meeting on 
24 December 1948. Lake Success, Document $/1150, December 24, 1948. 1 p. 


Mediaty mimeo. 

ta Calls for immediate cessation of hostilities in Indonesia and release by the 
ance Ei Netherlands of the Indonesian president and other political prisoners arrested 
te since December 18. 


F ——.——~—. Resolution on the Indonesian Question Adopted at the 395th Meeting 
te. of the Security Council on 28 December 1948. Lake Success, Document S/1165, 
7 December 28, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
Requests consular representatives in Batavia to investigate and report on ob- 
servance of cease-fire orders and prevailing conditions. 
——. ———. Resolution on the Indonesian Question Adopted at the 406th Meeting 








ique da of the Security Council, 28 January 1949. Lake Success, Document S/1234, Janu- 
ary 28, 1949. 4 p. mimeo. 
Trieste Question 
~ United Nations. Security Council. Draft Resolution Submitted by the Representative 
a of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the 411th Meeting of the Security 
k ro Council on 17 February 1949 Concerning the Appointment of a Governor for the 
rhs si Free Territory of Trieste. Lake Success, Document S/1260, February 17, 1949. 1 p- 
; mimeo. 
6, 198 Proposes appointment of Colonel Fluckiger as Governor of the Territory. 
. ———. Report of the Administration of the British-United States Zone of the 
, Free Territory of Trieste 1 July to 30 September 1948 . . . Lake Success, Docu- 
— ment $/1174, January 5, 1949. 37 p. mimeo. 
L “| 
a Veto Power 
’ DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly (3d session, 1st part). Ad Hoc Political Commit- 
and Bib tee. Problem of Voting in the Security Council: Report . . . Lake Success, Docu- 


ment A/792, December 10, 1948. 6 p. mimeo. 
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Spiropoulos, j; “L’abus du droit de vote par un Membre du Conseil de Sécuritt’ 
lé 


Revue Hellénique de Droit International, January-March 1948 (Vol. 1, No. }) 
p- 3-14. 
ECONOMIC AND SociAL CounciL‘ 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Resolutions . . . Genev, 


Document E/1065 (Sales No.: 1948.1.9), August 30, 1948. 79 p. Text in Englis 
and French. 80¢. 


Economic and Employment Questions 


DocuMENTS 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic and Employment Commis 
sion. Establishment and Activities of the Economic and Employment Commission 
Lake Success, Document E/CN.1/62, December 30, 1948. 95 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. [Secretariat.] Depart. 
ment of Economic Affairs. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 194, 
Shanghai, 1948. 234 p. $2.00. 

———. ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (4th session). Interin 
Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1088-E/CN.11/180/Rev.1, December 1) 
1948. 59 p. mimeo. 

——~—. ———. Fiscal Commission (2d session). Report . . . Lake Success, Documett 
E/1104-E/CN.8/49/Rev.2, February 3, 1949. 20 p. mimeo. 

———. Economic and Social Council (8th session). Economic Commission for Ev- 
rope. Interim Report . . . for the Period 8 March 1948 — 11 November 1948, Sub. 
mitted by the Executive Secretary to the Economic and Social Council. Lake Sw. 
cess, Document E/1074-E/ECE/65, January 10, 1949. 35 p. mimeo. 

——~. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Major Economic Changes in 
1948. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1949.II.C.1, January 1949. 74 p. $1.00. 

’ . . Division of Economic Stability and Development. Technical As 
sistance for Economic Development Available through the United Nations an 
the Specialized Agencies. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1948.1I.B.2, September 1948 
102 p. 80¢. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Alexandrowicz, C. “The Economic Commission for Europe.” World Affairs, January 
1949 (Vol. 3 [New series], No. 1), p. 43-54. 

United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. ECE in Action 





The Story of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. Lake Succes; | 


Sales No.: 1949.I.1, 1949. 47 p- 30¢. 

. . . What the United Nations Is Doing: Economic Commission fo 
Latin America. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1949.1.15, 1948. 20 p. 15¢. 

United States. Department of State. International Economic Problems: Selected 
Statements, United Nations Resolutions, September 21-December 12, 194 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3418, 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 27), February 1949. 35 p. 10¢. 





Human Rights 


Chevalier, Jean. “Le contréle de l'information et les relations internationales.” Po- 
litique Etrangére, February 1949 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 63-74. 

United States. Department of State. Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Wash 
ington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3381, Inter 
national Organization and Conference Series III, 20), January 1949. 6 p. 5¢. 


4 See also Bibliographies and Checklists. 
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_——.———. Human Rights and Genocide: Selected Statements, United Nations 
Resolutions, September 21-December 12, 1948. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office (Department of State Publication 3416, International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 25), February 1949. 52 p. 15¢. 

Whitton, John B. “The United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information and 
the Movement Against International Propaganda.” American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, January 1949 (Vol. 43, No. 1), p. 73-87. 


Relief 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (8th session). United Nations Appeal 


for Children: Report of the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Document E/1214, 
March 4, 1949. 24 p. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
United States. Department of State. Relief for Children: Selected Statements, United 
Nations Resolutions, September 21-December 12, 1948. Washington, Government 
Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3415, International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 24), February 1949. 18 p. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NoN-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES® 


United Nations. General Assembly. Administration of the Trust Territory of Togo- 
land: Report of the United Kingdom Government for the Year 1947. Lake Success, 
Document A/816, January 4, 1949. 1 p. mimeo. 

Distribution of report is limited. 

———. Trusteeship Council (2d session). Mission to Western Samoa. Official Records 
.. . Special Supplement No. 1: Report to the Trusteeship Council . . . Lake Suc- 
cess, February 1949. 126 p. Text in English and French. $1.25. 

———. Trusteeship Council (4th session). Annual Report for 1947 on the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Cameroons under French Administration. Lake Success, Document 
T/219, November 12, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 

Distribution of report is limited. Also appears as document A/815, January 4, 
1949. 

———.———. Annual Report for 1947 on the Trust Territory of Togoland under 
French Administration. Lake Success, Document T/221, December 14, 1948. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

Distribution of report is limited. Also appears as document A/812, January 4, 
1949. 

———. ———. Annual Report on the Trust Territory of Western Samoa for the Year 
Ended 31 March 1948, Lake Success, Document T/220, November 12, 1948. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

Distribution of report is limited. 

———. ———. Report on the Administration of the Territory of Nauru from 1 July 
1947 to 30 June 1948. Lake Success, Document T/233, January 27, 1949. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

Distribution of report is limited. 

———. ———. Report on the Administration of the Territory of New Guinea from 
1 July 1947 to 30 June 1948. Lake Success, Document T/266, March 4, 1949. 1 p: 
mimeo. 

Distribution of report is limited. 

———.———. . . . Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire: Memorandum prepared 
by the Secretariat. Lake Success, Document T/232, January 24, 1949. 178 p. 
mimeo. 


5 See also Bibliographies and Checklists. 
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SECRETARIAT 


United Nations. Secretariat. . .. The Organization of Administrative and Financig 
Services. Lake Success, Document SGB/32/Rev.2, January 17, 1949. 3 p. mimeo, 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 

International Court of Justice. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orden 
The Corfu Channel Case, Order of December 17th, 1948. Leyden, ICJ Sales No, 
13, n.d. [14 p.] Text in English and French. 

———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders: Reparation for Injuri 
Suffered in the Service of the United Nations, Order of December 11th, 194 
Leyden, ICJ Sales No.: 12, n.d. [10 p.] Text in English and French. 

Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Hudson, Manley O. “The Twenty-Seventh Year of the World Court.” America 
Journal of International Law, January 1949 (Vol. 43, No. 1), p. 1-20. 

Spiropoulos, J. “Cour Internationale de Justice.” Revue Hellénique de Droit Inter 
tional, April-June 1948 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 157-160. 


Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES* 


DocuMENTS 
[United Nations. Secretariat. Department of Public Information.] [Descriptive Listin 
of Specialized Agencies.] Lake Success, January 1, 1949. 4 p. mimeo. 
Gives data for each specialized agency including number of members, fune 
tions, budget and headquarters, chief officer, status with United Nations aw 
date constitution became effective. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
“United Nations Specialized Agencies.” United Nations News, February 1949 (Vo 
4, No. 2), p. 13-19. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMITTEE) 


United Nations. [Economic and Social Council.] Maritime Conference. Final Ac 
and Related Documents. Lake Success, Sales No.: 1948.VIII.2, November I’ 
1948. 55 p. 40¢. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


DocuMENTS 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agreement be 
tween the United States of Brazil and International Bank for Reconstruction aw 
Development, Dated January 27, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 11 Br, né 
99 

aes. “OREES Agreement (Comisién Project) between United Mexican States om 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Dated January 6, 194 
Washington, Loan Number 12 Me, n.d. 10 p. 

———. Guarantee Agreement (Mexlight Project) between United Mexican States om 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Dated January 6, 194 
Washington, Loan Number 13 Me, n.d. 9 p. 


6 See also Bibliographies and Checklists. 
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———. Loan Agreement between International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
ment and Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, Limited, Dated Janu- 

ary 27, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 11 Br, n.d. — 

—_——. Loan Agreement between Kingdom of Belgium and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Dated March 1, 1949. Washington, Loan Num- 
ber 14 Be, n.d. 33 p. 

———. Loan Agreement (Comisién Project) between International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and Nacional Financiera, S.A. and Comisién Federal 
de Electricidad, Dated January 6, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 12 Me, n.d. 
55 p. 

7 Agreement (Mexlight Project) between International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and Nacional Financiera, $.A. and Comisién Federal de 
Electricidad, Dated January 6, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 13 Me, n.d. 31 Pp: 

———. Statement of Principal Activities Since September 1, 1948. Washington, Fe 
ruary 4, 1949. 7 p. mimeo. 
Released as press release 129, February 16, 1949. Also appears as United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council document E/1077/Add.1, February 15, 1949. 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Report of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Lake Success, Document E/1077, December 
13, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
Report is attached. 

Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Metzger, Laure. “Bretton Woods: Three Years After.” American Perspective, De- 
cember 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 7), p. 378-381. 

United States. Department of State. Proceedings and Documents of United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, July 1-22, 
1944. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 
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2866, International Organization and Conference Series I, 3), 1948. 2 v. $5.75. 
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DocuMENTS 


International Civil Aviation Organization. Convention on the International Recogni- 
tion of Rights in Aircraft. Montreal [?], November 30, 1948. 14 p. Text in English, 
French and Spanish. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Little, Virginia. “Control of International Air Transport.” International Organization, 
February 1949 (Vol. 3, No. 1), p. 29-40. 

Thomas, Ivor. “Civil Aviation: International Questions Outstanding.” International 
Affairs, January 1949 (Vol. 25, No. 1), p. 56-65. 

United States. Department of State. Proceedings of the International Civil Aviation 
Conference, Chicago, Illinois, November 1-December 7, 1944. Vol. I. Washington, 
Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2820, International 
Organization and Conference. Series IV, International Civil Aviation Organization 
1), 1949. 774 p. $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
International Labor Organization. Preparatory Asian Regional Conference. Record 
of Proceedings. Geneva, 1948. 318 p. 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FuND’ 


International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement Quarter Ended January 31, 1949. 
Washington, n.d. folder. 


7 See also Specialized Agencies — International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Report of the International Monet 
Fund. Lake Success, Document E/1078, December 13, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
Report is attached. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 
International Refugee Organization. Report to the General Council . . . by the Ex. 
ecutive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission, 1 July 1947 to 30 June 1948 
Geneva, September 1948. 49 p. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Rucker, Sir Arthur. “The Work of the International Refugee Organization.” Interna. 
tional Affairs, January 1949 (Vol. 25, No. 1), p. 66-73. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM Commission) 


DocuMENTS 
International Trade Organization. Interim Commission. United Nations Conference 


on Trade and Employment Held at Havana, Cuba, from 21 November 1947 to 


24 March 1948. Reports of Committees and Principal Sub-Committees. Geneva, 
Document ICITO I/8, September 1948. 180 p. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Wilcox, Clair. A Charter for World Trade. New York, Macmillan, 1949. 333 p. 
UnrTep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
“Unesco in 1948: An Impartial Assessment.” World Today, March 1949 (Vol. 5, 
No. 3), p. 115-123. 
Wor_p HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


World Health Organization. Assembly (1st). Official Records . .. No. 13: First World 
Health Assembly . . . Plenary Meetings, Verbatim Records; Main Committees, 


Minutes and Reports; Summary of Resolutions and Decisions. Geneva, December 
1948. 399 p. 50¢. 


III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Caribbean Commission. West Indian Conference (3d session). I. Summary of Re- 
port of Secretary General of Caribbean Commission to the Conference. II. Report 
of the Conference. III. Action Taken by the Caribbean Commission on the Recom- 
mendations of Conference. Port-of-Spain, n.d. 99 p. 


CONSULTATIVE CouNCIL OF NortTH ATLANTIC POWERS 


DocuMENTsS 
United States. Department of State. North Atlantic Treaty, Proposed for Signature 
During First Week in April, 1949. Washington, Government Printing Office (De- 
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partment of State Publication 3464, General Foreign Policy Series 8), March 1949. 
5 p. 5¢. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Canada. Department of External Affairs. “Proposed North Atlantic Treaty.” Ex- 
ternal Affairs, November 1948 (Vol. 1, No. A), p. 3-7. 

United States. Department of State. Collective Security in the North Atlantic Area. 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Foreign Affairs Outlines, Building the 
Peace, Spring 1949, No. 19), 1949. 6 p. 

———. ———. The North Atlantic Pact. Collective Defense and the Preservation of 
Peace, Security, and Freedom in the North Atlantic Community. Washington, 
Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3462, General 
Foreign Policy Series 7), March 1949. 16 p. 10¢. 


CONSULTATIVE CoUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS 


Courtin, Rene. “French Views on European Union.” International Affairs, January 
1949 (Vol. 25, No. 1), p. 8-22. 

“Evolution de la collaboration des cinq puissances signataires du pacte de Bruxelles.” 
Chronique de Politique Etrangére, November 1948 (Vol. 1, No. 6), p. 13-31. 

“Le probleme de l’unité européenne.” Chronique de Politique Etrangére, November 
1948 (Vol. 1, No. 6), p. 32-47. 

Villot, Albert. Fédération oi Confédération européenne? Paris, L’Age Nouveau, 1948. 
8 p. 

Vitor Francesco. “Economia mondiale e prospettive di unione europea.” La Comu- 

nitd Internazionale, July 1948 (Vol. 3, No. 3), p. 363-378. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Organization of American States. Annual Report of the Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization of American States for the Fiscal Year, July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948, Pre- 
sented to the Council at the meeting of November 3, 1948. Washington, n.d. 92 p. 
mimeo. 

Pan American Union. Américas. Washington (Vol. 1, No. 1—), March 1949—. 
monthly. $3.00 a year. 


IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Far Eastern Commission. 2d Public Report by the Secretary General on the Activi- 
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